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CHAPTER XLVII. 

INSIDE PORT ARTHUR — A SPIRITED DEFENCE — THE JAPANESE APPROACH — OYAMA IN 
COMMAND — DIARY OF THE SIEGE — TORPEDO ATTACKS — CAPTURE OF WOLF’S HILL- 
NAVAL INCIDENTS. 


T HE morning: mist has lifted from 
the sea, and in the growing" lig"ht 
•of a summer day Port Arthur and its 
■environs are revealed in clear-cut detail. 
A contrast, this, with the midnig"ht gloom 
in which, also at Port Arthur, the first 
great opening: scene of the war was 
■enacted; and the contrast deepens as we 
examine more closely the appearance of 
the great Russian fortress after nearly 
half a year of almost continuous and 
.strongly determined fig-hting". 

The Russian flag is still flying, and 
flying with a pride that is fully justified 
by a splendidly stubborn defence. In the 
harbour Russian warships are still 
grouped in no inconsiderable strength. 
Our old friend, the battleship Tsarevitch, 
■with several consorts and a fair show 


of cruisers, including the trusty BayaiT 
and the plucky little Novik, are still at 
their moorings; and there are more than 
enough destroyers for the purpose of 
patrolling the restricted area left un- 
guarded by the blockading enemy. But 
even here the change is marked, indeed, 
from the aspect at the beginning of 
February, when Russia fondly believed 
that at sea as well as on land her weight 
of metal would give her a supremacy 
which Japan would hardly dare to ques- 
tion. The ships have been patched up, 
and are more or less ready for sea, but 
here and there it is evident that the batter- 
ing which some have received has left its 
mark upon speed and fighting efficiency. 
Nor is the harbour either the post of 
refuge or the centre of activity which it 
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has been at a comparatively recent stage 
of the war itself. Occasionally it suffers 
from the high-angle fire of the Japanese 
guns, and the docks and workshops, by 
reason of the Chinese exodus, are no 
longer full of the busy hum of men. In 
place of the former rush of work, and 
ceaseless clanging of hammers and 
whirring of lathes, there is little beyond 
the business of ordinary repairs, and a 
general air of anxious waiting for the 
moment when relief from the present 
suffocating strain can be obtained by 
vigorous action. 

Seldom has a powerful fleet suffered 
such a period of enforced idleness as 
that imposed upon the Russian warships 
at Port Arthur by the wrong-headed- 
ness of Russia’s naval policy, coupled 
with Japan’s watchful superiority in all 
that relates to operations at sea. It is 
surprising, indeed, that any efficiency or 
morale should remain after the vicissitudes 
of the past few months, and, though it 
does remain, and is presently to be de- 
monstrated, there is no question that the 
Squadron moored in Port Arthur harbour 
in July is sadly changed from that of 
which the battleships lay grouped in the 
outside roadstead on the night of Feb- 
ruary 8th. 

Coming ashore, we find the difference 
between then and now still more marked. 

It is a curious characteristic of most great 
sieges that, after the alarm of the early 
bombardments, and the realisation of the 
fact that relief is practically out of the 
question, a disposition sets in to accept 
the situation, and to make little of it by 
resumption of the ordinary modes of life. 

It is not a matter of bravado so much as 
of sheer ennui. People get tired of think- 
ing about nothing else than their uncom- 
fortable surroundings, and long for some 
relief from the monotony, even if added 


danger be incurred in the process. Ac- 
cordingly, at Port Arthur this July morn- 
ing there is still some show of animation 
in the streets. Captain Bradley, of the 
Hipsaiig , the British steamer which, as 
narrated in Chapter XLIII., was tor- 
pedoed in Pigeon Bay on July 16th, re- 
ports that the general appearance of the 
town does not at this period indicate a 
state of siege or, indeed, of any sort of 
distress. The shops and stores are open, 
and business is brisk. Captain Bradley 
expressly mentions that during his de- 
tention at Port Arthur, which lasted a 
fortnight, he was twice allowed to leave 
his quarters in order to purchase 
provisions, which were plentiful and 
moderate in price. He also speaks of 
seeing ladies and children in the streets, 
and remarks on the maintenance of com- 
munication, presumably by. blockade 
runners and wireless telegraphy, with 
Chifu and other places. Altogether an 
impression which goes far to contradict 
the gloomy reports given by Chinese and 
other refugees, who declare that Port 
Arthur has been reduced to very con- 
siderable straits, that the supply of fresh 
meat has been exhausted, and that only 
the troops are getting salt meat, non- 
combatants subsisting mainly on oatmeal 
and rice. 

Perhaps the absolute truth lies some- 
where between Captain Bradley’s favour- 
able description and the highly-coloured 
account given by men possibly not un- 
willing to exaggerate a little in order to 
procure some added sympathy. It must 
be remembered that, in the case of a close 
investment, it is almost invariably sought 
by the besieged to give outsiders the 
idea that, practically speaking, no incon- 
venience is being suffered, and that 
provisions, in particular, are plentiful. 

It may be that no special precaution was 
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oldest ruses of war, this of attempting 
to convey indirectly to the outside world 
the notion that a siege is being rather 
enjoyed than otherwise; and without, of 
course, any thought of disparaging Cap- 
tain Bradley’s evidence, there is no harm 
in supposing that he was to some extent 



From Stereograph Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, London and New York. 

ARRIVAL OF RUSSIAN CAVALRY AT FORT ARTHUR BEFORE ITS INVESTMENT. 


taken in this respect with Captain 
Bradley; but it is equally possible that 
the authorities, in view of his release, 
made a special effort to convince him that 
Port Arthur was in a good way as re- 
gards necessaries of life, and that the 
inhabitants regarded with comparative in- 


difference the circumstance that they were 
literally encompassed by a strong and 
skilful enemy. In fact, it is recorded 
that when the master of the Hipsang was 
examined by the captain of the Retvisan 
the latter roundly asserted that Port 
Arthur was provisioned for three years. 
Similarly, when Captain Bradley was per- 
mitted to purchase provisions, it is not 
improbable that he was allowed to buy 
them at a low price. It is one of the 


purposely misled as to the real state of 
affairs inside the fortress. 

On the other hand, there is even greater 
cause to mistrust the reports of the 
refugees, some of which are proved in 
other directions to have been quite base- 
less. It is quite possible that “ useless 
mouths ” at Port Arthur during the later 
developments of the siege were not often 
filled with substantial food, but that is 
the ordinary fate of civilians who persist 
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in remaining: in a beleaguered town, Port Arthur was commenced, that even 
usually m hope of making some inor- then the Japanese shell-fire was causing 
dmate profit, when they have been given daily losses among the troops ; and before 
a strong hint to get away. But what- a shell causes the death of a single 
ever may have been the unsatisfied long- soldier it may well happen that half-a- 
mgs of the non-combatant population, dozen buildings are wrecked, 
there is no reason to suppose that the But it is not in Port Arthur town that 
troops at Port Arthur during July were the main interest of the siege is centred, 
suffering from any lack of provisions, or but in the defensive works, the men be- 
from any other kindred hardship except, hind the guns, and the officers who direct 
it seems, the loss of vodka and tobacco, the latter. It is possible that on board 
In these, it appears from a private letter the ships in the harbour we may have 
from an officer of the garrison to a friend caught a glimpse of Admiral Vitoft— 
in Mukden, which was smuggled out of whose name in earlier despatches, by an 
the fortress by a Chinaman, there is a error of transliteration, is usually given 
veritable famine. In the letter in ques- as “ Witgert — and Grigorovitch, and 
tion, the genuineness of which is vouched now on shore we are very likely to en- 
for by the Daily Express Correspondent counter General Stoessel on his daily 
at Chifu, “ an impassioned appeal ” is round of the defences. The gallant corn- 
made to the Mukden friend to get China- mnndant is, perhaps, preparing, as he 
men, at any cost, to run the blockade with goes along, one of those spirited 
cigarettes concealed on their persons, and speeches which he constantly delivers to 
it is declared that the lack of anything to the men, telling them that the eyes of 
\ smoke is the chief cause of the depression the Tsar and of all Russia are upon 
—*B among the gallant defenders of Port them, that they must help him to hold 
Arthur. out to the last, and that Kuropatkin Is 

It is not likely that in the imaginary only biding his time to sweep the Lino- 
visit we are paying to Port Arthur we lung Peninsula clear of the Japanese, and 
should notice such a detail as this, but thus bring the temporary isolation ol 
there are other matters connected with Port Arthur to a great and glorious con- 
the position of the besieged which would elusion. At heart, one fears, poor 
not fail to catch the eye. First, we could General Stoessel is not so confident, 
not but notice many traces of the re- That he will hold out to the last, like the 

peated bombardments to which the town, good fighting soldier he is, need not he 

as well as the forts and harbour, has been doubted; but he has probably little doubt 
subjected. Captain Bradley speaks of as to the inevitable result of the siege, 

the town as being "uninjured by the for it appears that he is about lo send 

bombardment; ” but here again it is away Madame Stoessel, who has thus 
natural to suppose that care was taken far devotedly stayed by his side ; and in 
to disguise from him the more serious a letter written not long after tins penorl 
ravages caused by the constant arrival of he is said to have used the pathetic 
big shells charged with one of the most words, " Good-bye, gockl-hye, for I on 
powerful explosives known. It is men- Arthur will be my tomb! ” 
tinned in the above-quoted letter, which But of such sad foreboding there is no 
was written before the great attack on reflection, wc may be sure, in the 
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General’s proud demeanour, nor in that 
of his subordinates. For there is ample 
evidence that throughout this period the 
discipline and morale both of the troops 
and the fleet are excellent. Captain Brad- 
ley particularly notices the smartness and 
good spirits exhibited by the officers; and 
where these preserve their indifference to 
an ugly and uncomfortable environment 
we may be sure the Russian rank and 
file are up to the mark. Yet it must 
need all their fortitude to maintain a bold 
front with the clear knowledge that day 
by day the enemy’s grip is tightening, 
and that as yet no solitary gleam of hope 
beyond the Commandant’s assurances 
has brightened the monotony of constant 
fighting and repeated losses. The health 
of the troops is declared to be excellent ; 
but there must be hundreds in hospital 
suffering from wounds, and for a garri- 
son now reduced, it is expertly estimated, 
to about 22,000 men, the wear and tear 
of duty in the trenches alone must be 
very exhausting. For attacks by night 
are frequently delivered by the Japanese, 
not, in all probability, with any idea of 
creating any deep impression, but merely 
to prevent the garrison from getting rest. 

For the rest, it would seem that for 
the defenders of Port Arthur during July 
the main interest lies in the fact that, 
even before the final series of attacks is 
delivered, the altered character of the 
siege is becoming daily more apparent. 
No longer is the sea the quarter from 
which danger is to be chiefly appre- 
hended. There are attacks occasionally 
carried out by venturesome Japanese tor- 
pedo craft against the Russian guard- 
ships, and mines continue to be sown; 
but the era of alarm caused by continual 
attempts to block the harbour by sunken 
merchantmen seems to have passed. 
Considerable liberty of movement is 


allowed to the Russian ships, for we 
hear of opportunities seized by the brisk 
little Novik fo dash out and bombard the 
enemy’s positions on the narrowing semi- 
circle which shuts in Port Arthur by 
land. But the brunt of the present fight- 
ing has to be borne by the troops, and 
for these there is practically no respite. 
Day in and day out, and at all hours, 
not only must the gun-teams be on the 
alert, but the infantry must be prepared 
to resist a violent inrush, and, if they are 
compelled to give way, they must lose 
no time in girding themselves for a des- 
perate effort to regain some useful posi- 
tion they have lost. We shall never, in 
all probability, have any circumstantial 
and coherent account of the manner in 
which the Russian troops in Port Arthur 
fought out the long weary days and short, 
sharp nights of July in one almost con- 
tinuous struggle against the gradually 
advancing forces of the Japanese. But 
there is no doubt that the record 
in question, were it available, would 
be one of unflinching heroism, of steady 
reluctance to fall back, of passionate 
devotion to duty, and of calm loyalty 
to the old watchword, “ Mighty Russia 
and the Tsar ! ” 

And now let us endeavour to construct, 
from the scanty materials available, at 
least an outline narrative of these initial 
weeks of siege, taking a few known facts 
as our starting point, and discarding 
many of the doubtful rumours which, 
under the appropriate designation of 
“ Chifooleries, ” are forthcoming in rank 
abundance at this period. The task is 
no easy one, for the reticence of the 
Japanese authorities reaches its cul- 
minating point in respect of the earlier 
operations around Port Arthur, and for 
nearly six weeks since the occupation of 
Dalny not one single official report 
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concerning the doings of the besieging 
army is sent out from Tokio. Indeed, so 
rigorous is the censorship that an 
English journal published at Yokohama, 
which issued the news of the fighting on 
June 26th, to which allusion was made 
in Chapter XXXVI., was promptly cited 
before a law court and fined. Subse- 
quently a special veto was placed upon 
the appearance in any paper produced in, 
or any telegram sent from Japan, of any 
sort of news likely to throw light on the 
siege operations at Port Arthur. From 
time to time there are messages from 
General Stoessel, and here and there the 
statements of the refugees bear signs of 
being remotely tiustworthy. But, as the 
Tokio correspondent of the Times , writ- 
ing on July 10th, remarks, it is scarcely 
too much to say that at no period of the 
war have military affairs been shrouded 
in greater secrecy than at this. Nor is 
the obscurity likely to be much lightened 
in regard to the earlier stages of the 
siege, in which the fighting was mostly 
desultory, and fortune seems to have 
favoured both sides pretty equally. 

A brief reference has already been 
made in Chapter XXXVI. to the fighting 
of June 26th and July 4th, in the course 
of which the Japanese succeeded, first in 
occupying a line of eminences confront- 
ing the fortress on the east, and after- 
wards in capturing the Miaotsui Fort 
(page 440). These operations fell to the 
share of the column advancing from 
Dalny by way of the Siao-ping-tao Pro- 
montory, which lies only about fourteen 
miles from the eastern face of the Port 
Arthur fortifications. Simultaneously, as 
before mentioned, there is another 
column following the central road from 
Kin-chau, and working its way toward 
Shui-shi-ying, or “ Naval Camp,*’ which 
is plainly marked on the plan on page 


437 * About half a mile south of the 
village of Shui-shi-ying is an eminence 
•about 200 feet high, and surmounted by 
a temple which is known as Wolf’s Hill, 
and which must not be confounded with 
the White Wolf Mountain to the south- 
west of the Tiger’s Tail. Of a very 
determined struggle which took place at 
this point something will be said pre- 
sently. In the meantime, mention is 
merely made of the locality in order to 
indicate the converging nature of the 
Japanese attack. 

As another interesting piece of pre- 
liminary information, it should now be 
stated that Field-Marshal Count Oyama, 
who, as noted at the close of Chapter 
XXXIV., left Tokio on July 6th to as- 
sume his active duties as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Japanese armies in the field, 
has elected to make the siege operations 
at Port Arthur his earliest care. He is 
accompanied by General Baron Kodama 
as his Chief of the Staff, and by Major- 
Generals Fukushima and Inokuchi. It 
is not difficult to imagine the joyful satis- 
faction with which the veteran captor of 
Port Arthur in 1894 is received at Dalny, 
where there is already a notable revival 
even of commercial activity. To Marshal 
Oyama himself the landing must indeed 
be pregnant with reflections, with 
memories of the vigorous operations he 
directed aforetime with such prompt 
success, with grave anticipations of much 
greater difficulties now to be surmounted. 
There is something historically most re- 
markable in this instance of a military 
commander being called upon a second 
time within a decade to take charge of the 
siege of a mighty fortress. To an 
emotional people such a repetition might 
seem to carry with it the best of omens 
for a fresh success. But to a singularly 
level-headed thinker like Oyama it will 
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probably have seemed that the very 
successfulness of his first endeavour was 
a bad preparation for the strongly en- 
hanced obstacles that beset his present 
enterprise. For it is no disparagement 
to his victorious entry of Port Arthur in 
1894 to say that between the rushing of 
the fortress then and its present invest- 
ment there is almost as much difference 
as there was between the Mahdi’s long 
siege of Khartoum in 1884-5 an d Kitchen- 
er’s swift capture of Omdurman in 1898. 

After the fighting on July 4th there 
appears to have been a slight lull; but 
accounts from two distinct sources agree 
that there was a brisk renewal of hostili- 
ties two or three days later, in which the 
Russians claim to have recaptured an ad- 
vanced hill commanding the Lung-wang- 
tang Pass. On July 9th another sus- 
pension takes place, during which the 
Japanese intrench themselves in such 
positions as they have secured. The 
Russians press them with rifle fire, and 
the work is further impeded by heavy 
falls of rain. 

On July 10th the Russian cruisers 
Bay an , Diana , Pallada , and Novik , with 
two gunboats and seven destroyers, em- 
erge from the harbour, preceded by many 
mine-clearing dredgers. In the afternoon 
they are nearing the entrance to the 
Lung-wang River when they are met and 
attacked by a Japanese flotilla, which ex- 
changes fire with the Bayan, and is so 
persistent in its attentions that the 
Russian ships retreat into the harbour. 
The same night a spirited attack with 
torpedo-boats is carried out by the 
Japanese, but with no results. According 
to the Port Arthur journal, the Novy 
Krat, the attack was delivered by twenty 
torpedo-boats covered by six cruisers and 
five gunboats. The Russians were on 
the alert, and the Japanese were repulsed 


without, however, sustaining apparent 
loss. It is reminiscent of former Japanese 
naval exploits that later in the night a 
single torpedo-boat should have made for 
the harbour entrance at full speed, after 
the manner of the Asagin and Hayatort 
on the night of February 13th. But on 
this occasion the plucky little adventuress, 
whoever she is, is met by a hail of shells, 
and is compelled to withdraw without 
having effected her purpose. 

Mention of the Hayatort brings us to a 
clever capture made about this time by 
that smart destroyer, which succeeds in 
waylaying a junk carrying a bag of letters 
from Port Arthur to Chifu. The haul is 
a useful one, for among the letters are 
some conveying valuable information re- 
garding the naval and military conditions 
at Port Arthur. It is pleasant to be able 
to add that, with scrupulous courtesy, the 
Japanese forward all letters not dealing 
with warlike topics to St. Petersburg, 
with the request that they may be duty 
delivered thence to the addresses. 

The attack by the torpedo craft on 
July 10th may possibly have been in- 
tended to keep the Russians pleasantly 
occupied pending the reception of the 
touring vessel MancJiu Marti t with the 
Navy Department’s guests on board, by 
Admiral Togo. This function appears 
to have taken place on July 14th at the 
** secret naval base ” of the Japanese 
Fleet in the Elliot Group, three or four 
hours’ steaming from Port Arthur. 
Admiral Togo would naturally prefer not 
to be interrupted on such an interesting 
occasion by being compelled to hover 
round Port Arthur with his larger ships, 
and so may have devised the torpedo 
attack as a means of deterring the 
Russians from venturing outside the har- 
bour for some few days. Be this ns it 
may, there is no further sortie for the 
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present ; and Admiral Togo is able to 
show his guests a very imposing spectacle 
in the shape of live battleships and nine 
cruisers, with gunboats and torpedo- 
craft, all grey and powder-stained, hut 
presenting a magnificent panorama of 
lighting power and readiness. 

It is utterly impossible to follow the 
land operations in detail during the next 
fortnight ; hut some credence may he 
given to the report that on July 12th a 
considerable Japanese force succeeded in 
effecting a temporary lodgment in a fort 
only four or five miles east of Port 
Arthur, hut was surrounded and practi- 
cally annihilated by the Russians before 
reinforcements could come up. It is said 
that on this occasion the Russian land 
mines were exploded with particularly 
deadly effect. 

On July 1 6th occurs the episode of the 
sinking of the IJipsang, to which allusion 
was made in Chapter XLIII. Prom 
further details now available, it would 
seem that the Russian account of this in- 
cident is altogether misleading, for the 
vessel, having apparently been mistaken 
for a Japanese transport, is torpedoed 
and sunk in an outrageously off-hand 
fashion, for which in due course an in- 
demnity will he demanded. 

According to Chinese accounts, which 
fit in rather better than usual with the 
probabilities of the situation, there was 
heavy fighting round Lung-wang-tang on 
July 17th and 18th. The Russian 
wounded brought in by carts and rick- 
shaws were estimated at 400, and there 
is no question that throughout July the 
fighting on this eastern face of the Port 
Arthur defences must have been extra- 
ordinarily severe and deadly. 

On July 24th the destroyer Lieutenant 
Burukof , which has recently run the 
blockade and made a daring journey to 


and from Niu-clnvang (by a misreading 
of the earlier despatches this vessel, on 
page 429, was slated to have been com- 
manded by Lieutenant Burukoff), comes 
to grief in a fog. In company with two 
other destroyers she falls foul of two 
Japanese gunboats and some torpedo- 
boats, and is torpedoed and sunk, her 
companions being variously reported as 
cripples and total losses. 

Hitherto, most of the land fighting 
round Port Arthur has been done by the 
column operating from Dalny, hut on 
July 25th the column advancing along 
the Kin-chau road on Shui-shi-ying 
begins to come into very active promin- 
ence. On the afternoon of that day the 
Japanese artillery opens fire, and the 
Russians, evidently noticing an increase 
in the weight of metal employed, sleep 
that night on their arms in thd trenches, 
which arc said to occupy a line nearly 
fifteen miles long. At six o’clock in the 
morning of the 26th the Japanese again 
open fire, and continue all day bombard- 
ing the whole length of the Russian line. 

“ The Japanese aim,” says the Novy 
ICrai, “ was more accurate than before, 
showing the benefit of the previous day’s 
practice. Their heaviest fire was directed 
against the batteries, which included the 
1 2-in. naval guns, commanded by Prince 
Tschcodse and Captain Skrydloff. A 
perfect shower of shells struck the earth- 
works or went screeching overhead into 
the valley behind the batteries, causing 
considerable havoc among the artillery- 
men.” 

According to some accounts, the 
Japanese made one or more attacks on 
Wolf Hill — the position of which has 
already been described — in the course of 
the 26th, but were heavily repulsed, and 
spent the night lying on the slopes lead- 
ing up to the temple-crowned eminence. 
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July 27th is a day of terrific struggle. 
That particularly severe fighting is anti- 
cipated by the Japanese is evidenced by 
the fact that Marshal Oynma leaves 
Dalny, and moves out to the zone encir- 
cling Port Arthur in order to superintend 
the operations in person. 

At daybreak a terrific cannonade is 
directed more especially against the Rus- 
sian right wing, of which General Kon- 
dratchenko is in command, the naval 
battery again bearing the brunt of the 
fire. A hail of shrapnel is also thrown 
into the valley behind the Russian bat- 
teries, evidently under the impression 
that the Russian reserves are collected 
there. The Russian artillery appears to 
have been silenced, but the defending in- 
fantry and a number of quick-firers lay 
concealed in the trenches, well-protected, 
and suffered little loss. 

At about nine o’clock the Japanese ad- 
vance to the attack, and there is reason 
to believe that some of the hottest fight- 
ing of the whole war takes place at this 
juncture. The struggle is hot in more 
senses than one, for the sun is scorching, 
and in an atmosphere thickened by such 
tremendous discharges of artillery and 
musketry, and by the constant bursting 
of shells, the work on both sides must 
have been terribly exhausting. But 
neither attackers nor defenders take 
much heed of such trifles. In a dark wave 
the Japanese surge up the slopes, and are 
met by a fire so tremendous that it is 
described as resembling “ a thousand 
volleys in one simultaneous explosion.” 
As far as can be gathered, the whole 
Japanese force round Port Arthur must 
have taken part, directly or indirectly, in 
this assault ; for there is evidence to show 
that the Russian right was heavily en- 
gaged, as well ns the real objective. 
Wolf’s Hill. But the attack in this quar- 


ter does not seem to have been pressed 
home. When the Japanese advance 
ceased, says the Novy Krai , “the Rus- 
sians cheered ; but at this moment the 
news arrived from General Stoessel that 
the terrific pounding of the right flank 
had been a mask covering the concentra- 
tion of the Japanese to attack the left 
flank, of which Wolf’s Hill was the key. 
General Stoessel commanded the pre- 
sence of General Kondratchenko, who, 
with his staff, mounted and rode off 
immediately. After a brief ride the 
General was compelled to choose be- 
tween two roads, a long one safe from 
fire, and a short cut through a shell- 
swept valley. ‘ May God favour the 
brave,’ he said, and galloped through 
the valley in safety.” 

Meanwhile, the attack on Wolf’s Hill 
is developed, and as the Japanese ad- 
vance towards the eminence, the con- 
cealed machine guns and riflemen open 
fire, and the slopes are strewn with slain. 
Still the gallant Japanese struggle on, 
and, according to one account, they 
actually succeed in carrying the position, 
but are driven out by a strong force of 
Russian reserves which has been held in 
readiness for this purpose. Very reluc- 
tantly, we may be sure, do the gallant 
Japanese fall back from the ground they 
have temporarily won at such fearful 
cost, leaving General Stoessel at the 
close of the 27th in occupation of the 
advanced positions he has so brilliantly 
held against an enemy of greatly superior 
strength. Indeed, it is Said that in these 
two last days the Japanese have showed 
that they have at their disposal some 
70,000 men. 

The infantry attack, at any rate on 
Wolf’s Hill, does not appear to have 
been renewed on the 28th and 29th, 
doubtless for the reason that the Japanese 
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were not a little shaken by the re- 
pulses of the 26th and 27th. But the 
cannonading- continued, and on the 28th 
the Japanese artillery succeeded in mak- 
ing- a useful breach in the Russian shelter 
trenches. 

At four o’clock in the morning- of July 
30th the Japanese, strongly reinforced — 
it is said that the attackers on this occa- 
sion numbered 60,000— deliver their final 
assault on the Wolf’s Hill position. To 
all intents and purposes it is a night 
attack, but there is no question of a sur- 
prise. The Russians are very much on 
the alert, and when, after creeping up 
under cover of the darkness to within 
fifty yards of the summit of the hill, the 
Japanese rush forward in three columns, 
they are met with the bayonet, and a 
hand-to-hand combat ensues in which the 
Russians appear for a time to hold their 
own with brilliant success. Wolf’s Hill 
itself is defended by the 13th Regiment, 
which repeatedly drives back the enemy, 
but is forced from its position by sheer 
weight of numbers. The 14th Regiment, 
however, rushes up and dislodges with 
the bayonet the Japanese, who have 
begun to raise cheers of victory. The 
tide of battle now ebbs and flows till the 
slopes are covered with dead and dying, 
and literally stream with blood. For this 
is ghastly butcher’s work which is being 
done in the dim light of the breaking 
day. It is not as it is in the ordinary 
attack when, as the thin line or denser 
column rushes forward, the crackle of 
musketry breaks out from the defenders* 
trenches, and men stagger, throw up 
their arms, and fall back, or stumble for- 
ward on their faces, cleanly hit by bullets 
which often leave no easily perceptible 
mark. Very different are the results of 
the grim bayonet play on the slopes of 
Wolf’s Hill this July morning. 


Both sides are in deadly earnest, and 
both are masters of the weapon which in 
good hands can deal destruction more 
surely, if not more swiftly, than either 
Ja nee or sword. For the latter , wielded 
by mounted men, may be robbed of half 
its effect by a horse’s sudden swerve, 
and in the storm and stress of a cavalry 
charge comparatively few of the cuts and 
points delivered are likely to prove fatal. 
But in hand-to-hand fighting with the 
bayonet there is no promiscuous slashing 
and thrusting, and then galloping on to 
slash and thrust again. The infantry 
soldier at close grips with the enemy sees 
before him for a moment but a single 
figure, bent like himself on killing ; and 
the combat, if not to the death, must be, 
at any rate, to a temporary finish. A 
thrust, well guarded perhaps; a counter- 
thrust, which maybe only rips a sleeve or 
pricks a thigh; a spring to one side to 
catch the adversary at a disadvantage; 
a side left unexposed; a strong lunge 
forward with the whole weight of the 
body in the rifle ; and, as the cruel point 
penetrates, the stricken one collapses in 
an ugly heap, his life-blood welling out 
long before “first aid ’’ can reach him. 

It is gory, unlovely work, this bayonet 
fighting, and yet there is something more 
human, less uncanny, in it than the de- 
struction of enemies out of sight by long 
range fire; and in the majority of cases 
the killing and wounding process is, 
perhaps, more merciful in the case of 
the bayonet than in that of the bursting 
shell. 

But it is not all cold steel that comes 
into murderous operation at Wolf’s Hill. 
The Russians have protected their posi- 
tion with mines, and one of these is said 
to have wiped out five hundred Japanese. 

“ It was an awful sight, and can only 
be described as a Aolcano of stones and 
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RUSSIAN SUBMARINE MINES REMOVED BY THE JAPANESE FROM OUTSIDE PORT ARTHUR 


siege guns on this position they will 
be able to rain shells upon the ships in 
the harbour until the latter becomes a 
veritable inferno, and the Fleet will be 
simply compelled to take to the open, 
where Admiral Togo will, of course, be 
ready to give it an equally warm, if not 
still warmer, welcome. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to 
carry the land operations round Port 
Arthur to a later date than the end of 
July, thus bringing the siege 10 the 
chronological level of the other move- 
ments belonging to what, for the purpose 
of this narrative, has been accepted as 
the second phase of the war. It may, 
however, be usefully anticipated here that 
by August 8th the Japanese succeeded in 
the exceedingly difficult and dangerous 
task of bringing up siege guns and plant- 
ing them on Wolf’s Hill in the face of 
the heavy fire from the Russian forts. 
The results of this fine, and probably 
costly, performance will be found in a 


later chapter, but it may be rema 
that they are sufficiently dramatic t< 
vest the preliminary capture and occ 
tion of Wolf’s Hill with something 1 
than ordinary interest. 

Meanwhile, there arc one or two n 
episodes of this period which n 
record. On July 26th the Dayan , As/ 
Palladc, Hcvik, and some gunbe 
steamed out of Port Arthur with the 
tention of bombarding the Jflpni 
positions. They were attacked by 
old battleship Tstn yen, which Japan t 
from China in 1894, the cruisers Cftiy< 
Itsukushima , and Matsushima, two sccc 
class cruisers, and thirty torpedo-bo 
The Russians claim that an S-in, s 
from the Dayan burst in the stern 
the Itsukushima , ami that the Chty 
was damaged by a Russian mine, 
following day the same Russian cruist 
together with the Rttvtsan , three g 
boats, and twelve torpedo-lmats, un- 
command of Rear-Admiral l.cschinsl 
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re sent out towards Lung-wang-tung 
oombard the enemy’s positions, by way 
supporting- General Stoessel’s right. 
\bout this time — the exact date is not 
icified — an exciting incident occurs 
ir Lung-wang-tung while the Japanese 
; engaged in sweeping for mines. A 
)anese gunboat becomes entangled 
:h a Russian mine, and in trying to 
e herself she gets caught in the sweep- 
r apparatus and drifts helplessly to 
;ien-sheng Point, where she is exposed 
a heavy Russian 
nnonade. Captain 
rose in another 
inboat goes to the 
scue, and is tow- 
* the unfortunate 
tie ship away when 
Russian destroyer 
rts out and attacks 
e two Japanese 
mboats with great 
irit. Captain Hi- 
ise’s vessel is hit 
dee, he himself and 
n others are 
Dunded, three men 
e killed, and it is 
lly after an hour’s 
ird fighting that the 
ipanese gunboats 
lcceed in shak- 
g off their trouble- 
ime assailant. 

Another brisk little 
igagement takes 
ace on July 5th, which shows that the 
)irit of the officers who handle the 
ipanese destroyers is being well main- 
fined. Two Japanese destroyers, the 
boro and Akebono , are scouting near 
ort Arthur about 4 p.m., when fourteen 


Russian destroyers emerge swiftly from 
the harbour and split up into three 
flotillas. One of four destroyers steams 
south-west, another of seven south, and 
a third of three steers for Hsien-sheng, 
evidently with the intention to surround 
the Akebono and Oboro. The latter, after 
exchanging a heavy fire at 5,000 yards, 
also make for Hsien-sheng, and attack 
the smallest of the three Russian flotillas, 
which, however, declines a combat and 
makes for the harbour. Meanwhile, 

another Japanese de- 
stroyer, the Ikad- 
snchi, comes up to 
reinforce, and the 
three plucky little 
vessels, instead of 
retiring quietly in 
the face of a 
very superior force, 
promptly steam 
south in order to 
do battle with the 
remaining eleven 
Russian ships! 
These, perhaps, im- 
pressed by the au- 
dacity of the Japan- 
ese, do not seek to 
make the most of 
their opportunity, 
but withdraw into the 
harbour. No loss ap- 
pears to have re- 
sulted from this af- 
fair, but as an ex- 
hibition of fine pluck the incident is an in- 
spiring one, and has doubtless by this 
time taken an honoured place among the 
many similar achievements which con- 
stitute the brilliant, if “ short and simple, 
annals ” of the Navy of Japan. 
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CHAPTER XLVIU. 

A NEW PHASE —CONCERTED MOVEMENTS— THE RUSSIAN BARRIER— KUR OK I TAKES THE 
OFFENSIVE — YU-SHU-LING-TZU AND YANG-TZU-LING— ARTILLERY PERFORMANCES— 
CAPTURE OF TO-MU-CHAN— OKU’S ADVANCE TO HAI-CHENG— JAPANESE TRANSPORT. 


S INCE the capture of Hsihoycn by 
the “ right column ” of General 
Kuroki’s Army on July 19th, of which 
an account was given in Chapter XL., 
no important movement has been made 
by the Japanese forces to the east of 
Liao-yang. Towards the end of July, 
however, the success of General Oku’s 
Army at Ta-shi-chao, followed by the 
occupation of Niu-chwang, has brought 
the Second Army into such close touch 
with the First and Takushan Armies that 
a concerted advance becomes practicable. 
Accordingly, on the last day of July we 
see an extremely interesting movement of 
this character commenced, and carried to 
a temporary conclusion, with singular 
vivacity and thoroughness, notwithstand- 
ing really serious obstacles. The whole 
operation comprises three separate battles, 
coupled with several distinct tactical and 
strategical movements. Any attempt to 
produce a panoramic description of such 
widely scattered, although carefully co- 
ordinated, fighting would be quite hope- 
less. Attention, therefore, will first be 
paid to General Kuroki’s victories, and 
here again priority of treatment will be 
accorded to the more northerly of the two 
engagements. 

It w’ill be remembered that a couple of 
days before the capture of Hsihoycn the 
Russians made a series of attacks on the 
Japanese positions at the Motien-Iing and 
elscw here, all of which were more or less 


heavily repulsed. Notwithstanding the 
failure of this attempt to beat back the 
Japanese line, and the subsequent failure 
to hold the very important Hsihoycn 
position, the Russians evidently cling to 
the idea of putting as many obstacles as 
possible in the -way of a further advance 
in the direction of Liao-yang, and General 
Count Keller, in spite of his previous 
mishaps, remains in command of a strong 
force, the business of which is to act as 
a barrier between Liao-yang and General 
Kuroki's Army. General Count Keller 
himself is occupying- the Yang'-tzu-Hng, 
a pass six miles to the west of the Motion- 
ling;, with the 3rd and 6th Divisions, a 
brigade of the 9th Division, and four 
batteries. Another force, also acting as 
a barrier, occupies Yu-shu-ling-tzu, four 
miles to the west of Hsihoyen, the detail 
being a brigade of the 9th Division, the 
main part of the 31st and 35th Divisions, 
and four batteries. 

There are thus, at a moderate computa- 
tion, some 60,000 Russians screening 
Liao-yang and holding strong advanced 
positions, each about twenty-fit e miles 
distant from General Kuropatkin’s head- 
quarters. At daybreak on July 31st the 
forces under General Kuroki’s command 
commence operations for the attack of 
these positions, both of vliich arc said 
to possess great natural advantages in 
having precipitous ground to the front, 
while the rugged sides of the mountains 
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:nd abruptly in open valleys. According 
o Mr. McKenzie, the war correspondent 
)f the Daily Mail , the Japanese were 
livided for the two attacks into three 
columns, of which one and a portion of 
mother attacked Yu-shu-ling-tzu, the re- 
nainder being engaged in frontal and 
aiming movements against the Yang-tzu- 
ing. 

On the night of July 30th the advanced 
guards of all three columns worked hard 
to repair the roads, so as to make them 
oracticable for artillery. They succeeded 
as far as the guns were concerned, but 
it was found impossible to get forward 
the ammunition waggons. The shells 
had therefore to be carried by hand, con- 
siderable shortage of ammunition during 
the following day being the natural result. 

Taking the Yu-shu-ling-tzu position 
first, this, it appears, was quite as strong 
as that at Hsihoyen, and much more 
strongly held. As the correspondents 
appear to have been mostly engaged in 
watching the Yang-tzu-ling fighting, 
there are only scanty details available 
of the northerly engagement, but it must 
have been a very brisk little affair, cul- 
minating in a marked Japanese success, 
notwithstanding the equal, if not 
superior, strength of the enemy. The 
attack commenced at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and evidently included a bold 
turning movement, for we hear of heavy 
losses inflicted upon the right flank of the 
Russians, who are said to have had about 
500 casualties. In the course of the 
afternoon the Russians raised the Red 
Cross flag in order to carry away their 
wounded, the Japanese promptly suspend- 
ing their fire to allow this duty to be 
performed. By sunset the Japanese 
claim to have defeated the enemy, but 
owing to the large forces opposed to 
them, and the strength of the positions 
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occupied, they were unable to capture 
the latter. 

At daybreak the next day the attack 
is resumed, and by noon the Russians 
are finally expelled from their positions, 
and are retreating towards An-ping. 
General Kuroki says that the Japanese 
pursued for four miles, and that the 
enemy “fled,” but Reuter’s corres- 
pondent declares that the Russians fell 
back in splendid order and in admirable 
fashion. “ Their line in contact with 
the enemy,” he writes from the battle- 
field, “ can be seen for miles, and the 
conduct of the men is irreproachable.” 

Reverting to the attack on the Yang- 
tzu-ling, here again we have an extra- 
ordinarily strong position, the centre of 
which is a fort erected by the Russians 
above To-wan, the name given to the 
pagoda at the western entrance to the 
Motien-ling. No pains have been spared 
to make the position apparently im- 
pregnable to either frontal or flank 
attack, and a special feature of the de- 
fence is the employment of batteries, 
admirably placed, of the new Russian 
field-gun, which is a true quick-firer of 
great range and power, carrying a fifteen 
pound shell as against the eleven pound 
shell carried by the Japanese gun. 
Hitherto, the latter has had it all its own 
way against the old pattern Russian gun ; 
but now the conditions are to be partly 
altered, and experts do not hesitate to 
say that if the Russians can now bring 
into action a sufliciencv of their newer 
weapons, the Japanese will find them- 
selves placed at a serious disadvantage. 

The action commences at 7 a.m., the 
orders apparently being that the Russian 
right should be held by the Japanese 
troops in position at the Motien-ling ; 
while on the Japanese left a triple attempt 
is to be made to weaken the enemy’s 
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right, to work round to his rear, and to 
threaten his communications on his left 
rear with Liao-yang. 

During the earlier part of the day the 
action was merely confined to the 
artillery, and it is clear from the state- 
ments of eye-witnesses that the duel was 
one of great severity, in which the 
Japanese worked manfully to make up 
for the enemy’s superiority in weight and 
range by a skilful use of indirect fire. 
Although their guns are not quick-firers, 
in the true sense of the word, the Japan- 
ese had by noon fired a thousand shells 
against the enemy’s three infantry and 
artillery positions. Of the Russian 
artillery practice, several correspondents 
speak in terms of warm admiration. In 
the earliest stages of the fight a Russian 
battery opened fire upon a Japanese 
battery at 5,000 yards, found the range 
immediately, and compelled the Japanese 
gunners to take cover. Shrapnel appears 
to have been used throughout by the 
Russians, but towards the afternoon the 
Japanese, who, as noted above, were a 
good deal handicapped by not being able 
to bring up their ammunition waggons, 
exhibited a marked preference for com- 
mon shell. 

Coming to the actual attack, it is 
fortunate that there should be available 
an eye-witness’s account of this engage- 
ment, which for clearness, coupled with 
much picturesqueness of description, 
could not readily be surpassed. The 
account in question is that telegraphed 
on the morrow of the fight by the Special 
Correspondent of the Standard , and from 
it some 'deeply interesting extracts may 
usefully be made. The first relates, as 
will be seen, to the attempts against the 
Russian right : — 

“ Part of our left wing had been pushed 
forward during the night, with the object 


of getting to the right rear of the enemy. 
The Russians sought to frustrate this 
flanking movement by a counter attack, 
which was repulsed with great loss. 

“ Early in the afternoon the order was 
given to move forward. The command 
was obeyed with alacrity, though the 
situation appeared hopeless for the 
assailants. The enemy occupied a 
wooded hill, on which their batteries were 
well screened, and held three tiers of 
trenches, which, being carefully concealed 
by branches, it was not easy to locate 
precisely. 

“ Both the day and the deed constituted 
a tremendous test of endurance. The 
air pulsated with the burning heat, and 
the men were exhausted with their labour 
and the exposure to a pitiless sun. When 
they reached the foot of the wooded hill 
many were suffering from sun-stroke and 
heat apoplexy. 

“ Further advance was impossible 
under such a rain of bullets and hail of 
shrapnel as swept the slope, yet the 
Japanese stuck to their position, taking 
whatever cover the exposed hill-side 
offered. 

“ Before their blistered eyes ran a 
mountain stream, to reach which they 
had to cross a fire-swept zone; but thirst 
o\erpo\vers the fear of death, and, as I 
have seen British soldiers do more than 
once, many of the Japanese risked their 
lives for a draught of water. 

“ Seeing that the advance was hopeless 
under such conditions, the order was 
given to retire, and the men withdrew to 
shelter behind the hill, there to await 
developments in the centre. 

** Two regiments suffered heavily, 
having 300 casualties. Among the slain 
was Lieutenant Shirasawa, who find 
served with great distinction at Hamatan, 
where lie led his section up a hill and 
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captured a Russian battalion. Lieutenant 
Kiyokka, a member of a noble family, 
was also killed. With his last breath 
he cried, 4 Long- live the Mikado ! ’ " 

Passing- to the manner in which the 
Japanese troops at the Motien-ling held 
the Russian right, while the flank attacks 
were being developed, the Standard 
correspondent adds : — 

“ Our centre at Motien-ling remained 
inactive in the meantime, its purpose be- 
ing to threaten the Russian right while 
the attack was being pressed on both 
flanks. 

“ This was not a difficult task, nor an 
unwelcome one, for the sun was blazing 
down upon us. We watched in tran- 
quillity the development of the turning 
movement. 

4 4 In the early morning we had seen a 
few of the enemy's horsemen in the valley 
of To-wan, which divided the Russian 
position, and had also observed, at the 
base of the pagoda, a dummy battery. 
But the real artillery position was on a 
sharp ridge to the east. 

44 From this lofty height, between two 
conical peaks, the enemy’s guns kept up 
a steady cannonade. Their shells 
searched closely the spur on the western 
front of the pass, where two of our 
batteries were posted. 

“ Here again the Russian gunners dis- 
played unwonted skill, and proved the 
superior weight and range of their 
weapons. The trees on the hill in front 
of them had been felled, and the range 
measured to a yard. 

“ The accuracy of the shooting became 
apparent when the shells began to burst 
in the midst of our battery, wounding 
several of the men — among them the 
officer in command, who was slightly in- 
jured — and sending the others to cover. 

“There was, however, one gun in 


position on a slope to the left of the Pass 
which the enemy had not succeeded in 
locating, so carefully had it been con- 
cealed. 

44 Hour after hour went by, and the 
cannonade neither paused nor ceased. 
The hills echoed with the roar of it, and 
the sky was flecked with tiny white 
clouds, out of which poured down a hail 
of lead. It began to look as if the day 
was to end as it had begun, with the 
duel of artillery. 

44 Our left wing had been checked. So 
much was manifest from the continued 
inaction of the centre, whose movements 
were dependent on success in other parts 
of the field. What was happening on 
our right, where we knew that a large 
force was at close grips with the enemy? 

44 At half-past two in the afternoon 
there were symptoms among the Rus- 
sians of a disposition to retire. The 
movement seemed to argue that, vve had 
scored a success on our flank, but it was 
of short duration. 

44 The guns continued to speak, and 
towards five o’clock began to turn their 
attention to the valley fronting our posi- 
tion. 

“ Into this valley was descending a 
large body of infantry. It advanced 
speedily in open order, forming two sides 
of a triangle, with the points turned 
towards the right and left of the position 
held by the Russian guns. 

“ From the pyramid-shaped hill to the 
south rose up more riflemen, who had 
lain for hours, like yellow stones in a 
ploughed field. They, too, descended 
into the valley at right angles to the line 
of the infantry advance. 

“ Then our centre moving rapidly for- 
ward, with the Japanese colours fl)in? 
as a warning to our batteries, began to 
threaten the enemy’s right. 
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“ The key to the position was now in 
our hands, and the left wing was free to 
press the assault. 

“ The order was given for a general 
advance, and the whole line surged for- 
wards. The Russian guns were with- 
drawn in haste. One was struck by a 
shell and sent spinning down the hill. 
The muzzle buried itself deep in the 
ground, and, as we came up to it, we 
could see a shell still lying in the open 
breech. 

“ Another gun, breaking loose, tum- 
bled down the precipitous slope, and lay 
turned up on end in the road near the 
village of Tien-yu-cheng. 

“ The gunners had removed the 
breech-block, but the presence of two 
score live shells in the emplacements 
above was proof of the haste with which 
they had abandoned the position. 

‘ ‘ Though our left wing was now free 
to move, the advance was still difficult 
and hazardous. A thickly-wooded hill, 
fortified with a triple line of trenches, 
remained in the possession of the enemy, 
and was defended with desperate gal- 
lantry. 

“ The plunging fire directed against 
them by our batteries on the neighbour- 
ing heights made no apparent effect, so 
thoroughly were the Russians concealed. 
But the situation was an obviously hope- 
less one, and the remnant of the defend- 
ing force eventually fell back. 

“ At dusk our centre occupied Tien-tzu- 
ling, a village on the road to Liao-yang. 
Our left was in possession of To-wan and 
the neighbourhood, where it made ready 
to drive the enemy from the Pass to the 
north. 

“ But force was no longer called for. 
The Russians retreated in the night 
to another position five miles to the 
north.” 


The concluding statement seems to re- 
quire some slight modification. In his 
official report General Kuroki says that 
by sunset his troops had carried the 
enemy’s principal positions, but that a 
portion of the enemy offered the most 
stubborn resistance, and that the Japan- 
ese therefore bivouacked on the night of 
July 31st in battle formation. “ At day- 
break on August 1st,” says the General, 
“ we resumed attack, and at 8 a.m. all 
heights fell into our hands, and the 
enemy fled towards Tang-ho-yenP’ 

The total casualties during the battles 
of Yu-shi-ling-tzu and Yang-tzu-ling 
must have been very large. General 
Kuroki ’s report of his own losses include 
40 officers and goo men killed and 
wounded. He believes that the enemy’s 
losses were at least double. Eight Rus- 
sian officers and 149 men were taken 
prisoners, and two guns and 500 rifles 
were captured. 

Among the Russian killed was the 
General commanding, Count Fedor 
Keller, an extremely interesting person- 
ality. Count Keller belonged to a well- 
known Prussian family which was en- 
nobled by the Austrian Government in 
1737, an d has many important Contin- 
ental connections. Count Fedor himself 
was related to several distinguished 
French families, being a cousin of the 
Marquis de Beauvoir, and was persona 
grata in France, where he had followed 
the French manoeuvres, and had been 
created a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour. General Keller, who was born 
in 1850, had had a notable career, having 
succeeded Kuropatkin as Skobeleff’s 
aide-de-camp when the present Russian 
Commander-in-Chief was wounded in the 
Shipka Pass in iS 77. He retired on half- 
pay in 1SS7, but seven years later was 
appointed Governor of Ekaterinoslaf. 
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captured a Russian battalion. Lieutenant 
Kiyokka, a member of a noble family, 
was also killed. With his last breath 
he cried, ‘ Long live the Mikado ! ’ ” 


position on a slope to the left of the Pass 
which the enemy had not succeeded in 
locating:, so carefully had it been con- 
cealed. 


Passing - to the manner in which the 
Japanese troops at the Motien-ling- held 
the Russian right, while the flank attacks 
were being developed, the Standard 
correspondent adds : — 

“ Our centre at Motien-ling remained 
inactive in the meantime, its purpose be- 
ing to threaten the Russian right while 
the attack was being pressed on both 
flanks. 

“ This was not a difficult task, nor an 
unwelcome one, for the sun was blazing 
down upon us. We watched in tran- 
quillity the development of the turning 
movement. 

“In the early morning we had seen a 
few of the enemy’s horsemen in the valley 
of To-wan, which divided the Russian 
position, and had also observed, at the 
base of the pagoda, a dummy battery. 
But the real artillery position was on a 
sharp ridge to the east. 

“ From this lofty height, between two 
conical peaks, the enemy’s guns kept up 
a steady cannonade. Their shells 
searched closely the spur on the western 
front of the pass, where two of our 
batteries were posted. 

“ Here again the Russian gunners dis- 
played unwonted skill, and proved the 
superior weight and range of their 
weapons. The trees on the hill in front 
of them had been felled, and the range 
measured to a yard. 

“ The accuracy of the shooting became 
apparent when the shells began to burst 
in the midst of our battery, wounding 
several of the men — among them the 
officer in command, who was slightly in- 
jured— and sending the others to co\cr. 

“ There was, however, one gun in 


“ Hour after hour went by, and the 
cannonade neither paused nor ceased. 
The hills echoed with the roar of it, and 
the sky was flecked with tiny white 
clouds, out of which poured down a hail 
of lead. It began to look as if the day 
was to end as it had begun, with the 
duel of artilleiy. 

“ Our left wing had been checked. So 
much was manifest from the continued 
inaction of the centre, whose movements 
were dependent on success in other parts 
of the field. What was happening on 
our right, where we knew that a large 
force was at close grips with the enemy? 

“ At half-past two in the afternoon 
there were symptoms among the Rus- 
sians of a disposition to retire. The 
movement seemed to argue that we had 
scored a success on our flank, but it was 
of short duration. 

“ The guns continued to speak, and 
towards five o’clock began to turn their 
attention to the valley fronting our posi- 
tion. 

“ Into this valley was descending a 
large body of infantry. It advanced 
speedily in open order, forming two sides 
of a triangle, with the points turned 
towards the right and left of the position 
held by the Russian guns. 

“ From the pyramid-shaped hill to the 
south rose up more riflemen, who had 
lain for hours, like yellow stones in a 
ploughed field. They, too, descended 
into the valley at right angles to the line 
of the infantry advance. 

“ Then our centre moving rapidly for- 
ward, with the Japanese colours flying 
as a warning to our batteries, begun to 
threaten the enemy’s right. 
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“ The key to the position was now in 
our hands, and the left wing was free to 
press the assault. 

“ The order was given for a general 
advance, and the whole line surged foi'- 
wai'ds. The Russian guns were with- 
drawn in haste. One was struck by a 
shell and sent spinning down the hill. 
The muzzle buried itself deep in the 
ground, and, as we came up to it, we 
could see a shell still lying in the open 
breech. 

“ Another gun, breaking loose, tum- 
bled down the precipitous slope, and lay 
turned up on end in the road near the 
village of Tien-yu-cheng. 

“ The gunners had removed the 
breech-block, but the presence of two 
score live shells in the emplacements 
above was proof of the haste with which 
they had abandoned the position. 

‘ ‘ Though our left wing- was now free 
to move, the advance was still difficult 
and hazardous. A thickly-wooded hill, 
fortified with a triple line of trenches, 
remained in the possession of the enemy, 
and was defended with desperate gal- 
lantry. 

“ The plunging fire directed against 
them by our batteries on the neighbour- 
ing heights made no apparent effect, so 
thoroughly were the Russians concealed. 
But the situation was an obviously hope- 
less one, and the remnant of the defend- 
ing force eventually fell back. 

‘ ‘ At dusk our centre occupied Tien-tzu- 
ling, a village on the road to Liao-yang. 
Our left was in possession of To-wan and 
the neighbourhood, where it made ready 
to drive the enemy from the Pass to the 
north. 

“ But force was no longer called for. 
The Russians retreated in the night 
to another position five miles to the 
north. ” 


The concluding- statement seems to re- 
quire some slight modification. In his 
official report General Kuroki says that 
by sunset his troops had carried the 
enemy’s pi'incipal positions, but that a 
portion of the enemy offered the most 
stubborn resistance, and that the Japan- 
ese therefore bivouacked on the night of 
July 31st in battle formation. “ At day- 
break on August 1st,” says the General, 
“ we resumed attack, and at 8 a.m. all 
heights fell into our hands, and the 
enemy fled towards Tang-ho-yen.J’ 

The total casualties during the battles 
of Yu-shi-ling-tzu and Yang-tzu-ling 
must have been very large. General 
Kuroki ’s report of his own losses include 
40 officers and goo men killed and 
wounded. He believes that the enemy’s 
losses were at least double. Eight Rus- 
sian officers and 149 men were taken 
prisoners, and two guns and 500 rifles 
were captured. 

Among the Russian killed was the 
General commanding, Count Fedor 
Keller, an extremely interesting person- 
ality. Count Keller belonged to a well- 
known Prussian family which was en- 
nobled by the Austrian Government in 
1737, and has many important Contin- 
ental connections. Count Fedor himself 
was related to several distinguished 
French families, being a cousin of the 
Marquis de Beauvoir, and was persona 
grata in France, where he had followed 
the French manoeuvres, and had been 
created a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour. General Keller, who was born 
in 1850, had had a notable career, having 
succeeded Kuropatkin as Skobeleff’s 
aide-de-camp when the present Russian 
Commander-in-Chief was wounded in the 
Shipka Pass in 1877. He retired on half- 
pay in 1SS7, but seven years later was 
appointed Governor of Ekaterinoslaf. 
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At the beginning of the war he volun- of first-class ability, and by some Con- 
teered for service in the Far East, and tinental critics his loss at such a juncture 
was employed for a time as Intelligence was regarded as irreparable. 

Officer. He was much esteemed by The death of this line officer was evi- 
kuropatkin, who, on his arrival at the dently due to reckless self-exposure. An 
front, presented him to the troops as the eye-witness says that when the artillery 
man most fitted to revise the Skobeleff fire on the 31st ult. began to slacken. 
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tradition. When General Sassulitch was Count Keller proceeded to make an in- 
rccallcd after the battle of Kiu-licn-cheng, spection of his positions. “ On arriving 
Count Keller was appointed to supersede at the passes he was warned that, he 
him. Although he had not been by any was the object of the enemy’s fire. The 
means successful in cither his defence of, General, who had now readied a battery 
or his attempt to recapture, the Motion- in a somewhat exposed position, there- 
ling, Count Keller was evidently re- upon dismounted ; but, notwithstanding 
garded in the Russian Army as a leader this, almost immediately afterwards a 
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shrapnel shell burst three paces from him 
between two of the guns. The General 
was thrown to the ground. A sergeant 
rushed up and tried to raise him, but 
Count Keller only said, ‘ Leave me 
alone,’ and expired in a few minutes. 
He had been struck by two fragments in 
the head, and by three others in the 
chest, besides which he had thirty-one 
shrapnel bullet wounds in different parts 
of his body.” 

There are several interesting features 
to which attention may be drawn in con- 
nection with, more especially, the Yang- 
tzu-ling battle. The fighting for both 


sides was an extremely exhausting busi- 
ness, for this summer in Manchuria is an 
exceptionally hot one, and the tempera- 
ture during July 31st is reported by 
General Kuroki to have been 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. But with this exception the 
disadvantages seem to have been entirely 
on the side of the attack. The steepness 
of the ground and the lack of suitable 
artillery positions are specially noticed by 
the victorious commander; but it is evi- 
dent that the Russians, in addition to 
their improved artillery practice, had 
taken special pains with their trenches, 
and defended them with great skill and 
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tenacity. The manner in which the 
attack on the Russian right was checked 
was in marked contrast with previous ex- 
hibitions of irresolution on the develop- 
ment of a flank attack. It is said, on the 
other hand, that no effort was made to 
screen the Russian artillery, and that in- 
direct fire was not attempted. Speaking 
generally, the battle may be said to have 
been won by the patience, persistence, 
and desperate gallantry of the Japanese 
infantry. As to results, the Russian 
barrier has been pushed back, and the 
Japanese have gained at least ten miles 
in their advance towards Liao-yang. In- 
cidentally, it is remarked by Continental 
critics that the bulk of the troops which 
General Kuroki has thus unceremoniously 
pushed out of what seemed almost im- 
pregnable positions belonged to newly- 
arrived Army Corps. It had been con- 
fidently predicted, by German experts 
more particularly, that the stability and 
uniform constitution of these fresh Euro- 
pean troops would enable them to make 
a much better show than their Siberian 
comrades. The result, however, has 
shown that even these new arrivals arc 
hardly a match for the once despised, 
but now thoroughly respected, “ yellow- 
skins.” 

We must now leave General Kuroki in 
order to see how admirably his efforts at 
Y u-shu-ling-tzu and Yang-tzu-ling have 
been seconded by the “ Takushan 
Army,” and by General Oku, having as 
their immediate objectives Tomuchan 
(Shimucheng) and Hai-chcng respec- 
tively. 

If we turn back to page 509 we shall 
see that on the c'C of General Oku's 
attack on Ta-shi-chao the Takushan 
Army sent out a detachment in the direc- 
tion of Tomuchan, which encountered, a 
little to the cast of the latter, the 17th 


Siberian Rifles. It would seem from 
what follows that this regiment must be 
part of a force of about two divisions 
which, under General Alexeieff, has for 
many weeks past been working hard to 
make the most of an important position 
at Tomuchan. The actual Russian posi- 
tion, which was strongly fortified, appears 
to have extended along a range of heights 
two or three miles north of Tomuchan, 
the right resting on Hung-yao-ling, 
which appears to lie about four or five 
miles north-west of Tomuchan, and about 
ten or eleven miles south-east of Hai- 
cheng. Against this position the Taku- 
shan Army moved on July 30th, deploy- 
ing westward from a place called Ta- 
fang-shen, some three miles south-east 
of Tomuchan, until the whole line of the 
Russian defences was faced and, on the 
right, slightly overlapped by Japanese 
troops. 

At dawn on July 31st the Japanese 
commenced what seems at first to ha\c 
differed very slightly from a frontal 
attack, in the course of which the Russian 
right, where there was a strong artillery 
position, proved a very hard nut to 
crack, owing to constant reinforcements 
both in men and guns, the number of the 
latter being increased to twenty-one. 
The Japanese left, howc\cr, was corrca 
pondingly stiffened, and at 3 p.m., after 
a hot cannonade, the Russians were 
driven back. Meanwhile, the Japanese 
main body had attained some success 
among the highlands on the Russian 
left, forcing the enemy out of their in- 
fantry positions at 10 a.m. Continuing 
the advance, it was checked by the heavy 
fire from the Russian artillery posted on 
the heights, and at 5 p.m. was suddenly 
called upon to assume the defensh c 
against a brisk Russian counterstroke. 
The enemy had been strongly reinforced, 
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but their efforts proved ineffectual. The 
Japanese were well prepared, and the 
Russians found themselves smartly re- 
pulsed, with heavy loss. Again the 
Japanese would have advanced, but were 
prevented by the admirable manner in 
which the Russian artillery was served. 
The Japanese official report makes 
particular mention of the “ quick-firers,” 
and the extent to which they impeded the 
advance. 

At the close of the day the two armies 
bivouacked close to each other. During 
the night the Russians evidently took 
into grave consideration the success of 
the Japanese left wing during the 
previous day, and, fearing lest daylight 
should bring about a determined effort to 
cut their line of retreat, they took ad- 
vantage of the darkness to retire to Hai- 
cheng. This performance could hardly 
have been a premeditated one in view of 
the pains taken to strengthen the Tomu- 
chan position, and the useful purpose it 
served in hindering any junction between 
the Second and Takushan Armies. 

The losses of the Russians in the Tomu- 
chan engagement must have been very 
large, since it is officially stated that 
about 700 Russian corpses were buried 
by the Japanese. The latter also captured 
six field guns, many rifles and shells, and 
large quantities of flour and barley. But 
these notable results were not achieved 
without considerable sacrifice. The 
Japanese casualties are returned at 194 
killed and 666 wounded. 

But the advance of the Takushan Army 
against Tomuchan is not the only 
southern movement in co-ordination with 
Kuroki’s attacks on the barrier in front 
of him. On August 1st the Second Army 
under General Oku leaves Ta-shi-chao in 
five columns and advances on Hai-cheng. 
Here at one time it was suspected that 


the Russians would make a specially de- 
termined stand, but Ivuropatkin’s policy 
is still one of gradual withdrawal, and, 
accordingly, on August 3rd we have 
General Oku’s Army entering Hai-cheng 
practically unopposed, and also occupying 
Old Niu-chwang, which lies some thirty 
miles north-east of the Port at the mouth 
of the Liao river. 

There is little or no information con- 
cerning this advance, but it appears to 
have closely resembled the rest of the 
recent operations in the north of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula. The Russians are said 
to have fought several rear-guard actions 
before finally evacuating Hai-cheng, and 
General Kuropatkin claims that the 
eventual retirement along the An-shan- 
clian road was carried out in perfect order 
without any molestation by the enemy. 
“ Every effort,” he adds, “ was made to 
lighten the burdens of the infantry, and 
carts were given to each company to 
carry the men’s great-coats and the kit 
bags. Nevertheless, the heat of the sun 
was so intense that, in spite of the 
measures taken to relieve the soldiers, 
the number of the men who succumbed 
to sunstroke was considerable.” 

A good deal of sympathy will un- 
doubtedly be felt with the Russian soldier 
in these trying circumstances. It has 
already been hinted that he has begun to 
grumble at the continual “ strategical re- 
tirements ” in which he is compelled to 
take part, and from the letters which 
are beginning to appear in the Russian 
and German papers it is evident that he 
has other and substantial causes for com- 
plaint. The tinned food is said to be 
scarcely fit to eat, and where it is edible 
it is neither nourishing nor sustaining. 
Provisions, moreover, are sometimes 
wanting altogether, and the medical and 
sanitary arangements not at all what they 
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should be. Even the doctors, though ad- 
mitted to be devoted to their work, are 
said to be often insufficiently trained and 
badly equipped. Lastly, the heavy boots 
with which the Russian soldier is shod are 
a grievous burden, alike in the frightful 
heat and in the alternating spells of 
torrential rains which convert the low- 
lands into a sea of mire. 

While, then, the Russian generals may 
talk proudly of the “ perfect order ” in 
which their repeated withdrawals from 
strong positions are carried out, there is 
little question that the sufferings of the 
rank and file are not calculated to keep 
them consistently at any very high pitch 
of either fighting efficiency or fighting 
enthusiasm. 

Very different is the case of the 
Japanese soldier, now engaged in the 
comparatively exhilarating process of 
pursuit. Certainly, he has discomforts 
to endure, but the trouble which is taken 
to alleviate them, and the anxious 
solicitude displayed in continually oiling, 
as it -were, every little wheel and rod in 
the military locomotive are truly remark- 
able. For in the Far East little can be 
done in this way by unpremeditated 
effort, however heroic, on the spot. 
Everything, more especially in the way 
of supply and transport, has to be thought 
out months before, and a host of in- 
genious precautions taken against the 
constant probability of a break-down. 

From time to time, in the course of 
this narrative, casual allusions have been 
made to the Japanese supply and trans- 
port arrangements ; but now an oppor- 
tunity occurs for making a more detailed 
reference to this extremely important, and 
by no means uninteresting, subject. In a 
letter of considerable length, the Tima 
correspondent deals specially with " The 
Transport of the Japanese Army,” in- 


cluding some mention of the supply 
depots ; and from this valuable communi- 
cation all the more valuable because it 
is evidently based on an intimate know- 
ledge of our own Indian system, hitherto 
regarded as “ bad to beat ” — an excellent 
idea may be gleaned of the thoroughness 
and marvellous grasp of local require- 
ments which the Japanese have applied 
to this extraordinarily significant branch 
of their warlike preparations. 

The Japanese regular transport system, 
as already pointed out in Chapter XXVI., 
is a three-fold one, including horse-carts, 
hand-carts, and pack-horses; and to this 
are added, as opportunity serves or occa- 
sion requires, coolies and the local cart 
transport available more particularly in 
Manchuria. The horse-cart is thus de- 
scribed in detail by the Times correspon- 
dent : — 41 It consists of a platform of light 
bars of wood, 6 ft. long and 30 in. broad, 
placed upon an axle fitted into wheels 
3 ft. in height, so that the floor of the 
cart is raised from the level of the ground 
only some iS in. In front there is a skele- 
ton framework of light iron rising 2 ft. 
above the body of the cart, upon which 
is a seat for the driver. The shafts, after 
leaving the sides of the cart, make a 
sweep upward so as to reach the level of 
the flanks of an ordinary sized Japanese 
horse. The wheels look very little stouter 
than those of a perambulator, but being 
built of thoroughly seasoned wood, and 
being well tired, they arc much stronger 
than they look. The whole cart is firmly 
bound together and braced by light iron- 
work. Harness (of a very serviceable 
kind) and cart together weigh 400 lb.” 

The transport horses, as to which a 
very unfavourable opinion was formed by 
correspondents who saw them when they 
were first landed at Chemulpo and Cbin- 
nampo, have turned out a good deal 
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EMBARKING FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE STEPS AT SHIMONOSEKI. ' 
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better than was expected. Of these 
maligned animals the authority quoted 
gives a particularly interesting and in- 
structive account. “ Out of thousands,” 
he says, “ which I passed on the road to 
An-tung I did not see one which did not 
step jauntily along, making light of the 
loaded cart to which it was harnessed. 
The horses were the same— skinny and 
weedy. But every neck was arched, 
every coat shone like silk, every eye was 
bright, every ear alert. Truly, three 
months of regular daily work had agreed 
with these animals. And for excellent 
reasons. The Japanese have the reputa- 
tion of being bad horsemasters ; and so, 
indeed, they often appear to be. But in 
dealing with their transport horses they 
have exercised great judgment. They 
have acted on the principle which a pru- 
dent man adopts in regard to his income 
— that of living within it. They ask a 
horse to do only that which is easily 
within his compass. They load him, not 
with what he can pull on the level road, 
but with what he can drag up a steep 
mountain pass without inducing serious 
fatigue. The weight of an average 
Japanese horse is over 800 lb. With a 
load of 400 lb., and a cart weighing a 
similar amount, we have a total well 
within the draught capacity of the animal 
employed. Twelve to eighteen miles 
loaded, and the return journey empty, is 
the task usually allotted to the horse and 
cart. It has been found that work to this 
extent can be endured for twenty to 
thirty consecutive days, after which the 
horses become rather fine drawn and are 
given a day off. 

“ It is interesting to note that on occa- 
sion the cart transport with the drivers 
seated can cover a distance of four kilo- 
metres in twenty minutes, a performance, 
l think, beyond the capacity of the 


regular transport service of any othei 
army in the world. The daily ration ol 
each horse is 8 lb. of uncrushed barley, 
8 lb. of hay, and 8 lb. of straw, of which 
the latter two items have frequently to 
be reduced, as the Japanese depend on 
the country through which they are 
marching, and cannot always obtain them 
in sufficient quantities. The veterinary 
returns for the horses of the 12th 
Division, w’hich was the first to land, 
and which made the trying journey from 
Chemulpo to Ping-yang which the horses 
of the other divisions escaped, show a 
decrease in effective strength of 6 per 
cent. Mortality accounts for only a small 
portion of the losses, the greater part 
being due to sore backs, from which the 
animals affected are fast recovering. 
This remarkable result has been attained 
by the moderate nature of the tasks im- 
posed upon their horses by the Japanese, 
and by the fact that they never work a 
sick, lame, or exhausted horse. At the 
first sign of unfitness the animal is passed 
over to the veterinary department for 
treatment.” 

The hand-carts are built on the same 
idea as the horse, or rather pony, carts, 
and resemble the now familiar jinrick- 
shaw, having short shafts joined by a 
cross-bar, and weighing about 200 lb. 

“ One coolie between the shafts pushes 
and steers on the cross-bar, another 
pushes behind, whilst one, two, or three 
more arc available to drag with ropes or 
help otherwise as circumstances demand. 
Here again there is applied the principle 
of requiring only work well within the 
capacity of the worker. The coolies look 
the picture of health, strength, and cheer- 
fulness. They arc not so dapper In ap- 
pearance as when they landed, and many 
have discarded the army boot in favour 
of Korean sandals, and even bare feet. 
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satisfactorily under conditions of almost 
uninterrupted retirement. The wonder is 
that the Russian Army hangs together so 
well as it does in circumstances calculated 
to take the heart out of almost any 
tioops. Conversely, we must remember 
that, although even when things are go- 
ing smoothly in the field, the transport and 
supply of large armies is a most difficult 
and exhausting business, we have as vet 


only seen the Japanese system workinj 
in success. It is not altogether certaii 
that arrangements so precise, and t< 
some extent complicated, would not b< 
liable to serious disorganisation in thi 
case of a long series of rear-guart 
actions, such as the Russians have fough 
since the day their venture soutinvarc 
was so rudely checked by , General Oki 
at Telissu. 



BRINGING A WOUNDED RUSSIAN INTO TIIE JAPANESE LINES. 
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like springs. In dealing u 
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TYPICAL GROUP OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

(Taken on board the " Mikasa," now Admiral Togo's Jlagship.) 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

SORTIE FROM PORT ARTHUR — THE JAPANESE ON THE ALERT — A FLEET ACTION 
* SEA — BATTLESHIPS AT CLOSE QUARTERS— THE RUSSIAN FLEET DISPERSED— 
SSES AND INJURIES — AN EPOCH-MAKING FIGHT. 


5 o’clock in the morning- of August 
ith when the overture to one of the 
st performances of the war begins. 
1 the next fifteen hours we are to 
uit with studied accuracy has been 
jed as “ the first serious ifeet action 
e water in the history of armoured 
an event for which the critics 
If a score of nations have been 
v waiting, and which, however 
lusive the result, cannot but add 
e to the sum of naval knowledge, 
ueh one-sided eontliets as the so- 
Battle of the Yalu in 1S94, and the 
Hattie of Manila Bay and Santiago 
S, have left untouched several great 
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problems, the solution of which can only 
be hoped for when two lleets of something 
like equal size and strength come into 
collision under leaders desperately deter- 
mined to make the most of their re- 
spective opportunities. 

The day thus fraught with tremendous 
issues has been slowly but surely led up 
to by a series of incidents, of which l!ur 
most important were related in the last 
chapter but one. \Ye have seen how 
carefully Admiral Togo has kept watch 
and ward over the entrance to Port 
Arthur harbour; we have noted the unre- 
mitting industry with which the work of 
repairing the damaged Ku^-uau Map-* 
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has been carried on ; and particular stress 
has been laid on the significance from the 
naval standpoint of the land attack on 
Wolf’s Hill. It is this latter circum- 
stance that now brings matters, as re- 
gards the Port Arthur Fleet, to a head, 
and eventually produces the general 
action at sea, which twice before — on 
April 13th and June 23rd — has been 
within an ace of happening. 

Through the narrow opening between 
Obelisk Hill and Poya-shan the Japanese 
siege guns on Wolf’s Hill begin, from 
about August 7th, to pour shells upon the 
Russian anchorage, and on the 8th 
Admiral Vitoft reports that the com- 
mander of the Retvisan, Captain 
Shtchensnovitch, has been wounded, and 
that his own position has become intoler- 
able. Admiral Alexeieff accordingly for- 
wards to Admiral Vitoft the Tsar's orders 
to effect a sortie and, if possible, a 
junction with the Vladivostok Squadron. 
At dawn on August 10th the operation 
commences by the movement of the Port 
Arthur Fleet from the inner harbour into 
the outer roadstead. 

At 8.30 the following vessels leave the 
entrance to the harbour preceded by a 
flotilla of mine-clearing launches : — 
Battleships, Tsarevitch (flying the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Vitoft, commanding the 
squadron), Retvisan , Pobieda , Pcresvict 
(flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Prince 
Ukhtomsky, commanding the ironclad 
division), Sevastopol, Ppltava ; cruisers, 
Askold (flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Reitzenstein, commanding the cruiser 
division), Pallada , Diana, and Novik . 
The last-named goes ahead of the 
squadron, and eight torpedo craft of the 
first dhision are posted near the leading 
battleship. Two gunboats and the second 
dhision of torpedo craft accompany the 
exit of the squadron, in order to protect 


the mine-clearing flotilla on its way back. 
The hospital ship Mongolia, flying the 
Red Cross flag, steams on one side of the 
squadron. A good many hopes, and 
perhaps some fears, must be packed 
away in this imposing procession of fine 
ships, which, with becoming caution, be- 
gins to make its way across the mined 
roadsteads that separate the harbour en- 
trance from the open sea. But upper- 
most, no doubt, is a feeling of profound 
relief at escaping from the thraldom of 
the siege, and especially the recent storm 
of shells, to which it was not possible to 
make effective reply. With this must be 
coupled strong regret at leaving so many 
brave comrades still exposed to the un- 
wearying attentions of the Japanese 
gunners, and particularly at having to 
part with the trusty Bay an , which cannot 
join in the sortie by reason of serious 
damage too recently received to have 
rendered timely repair possible. 

From the time the sortie commenced 
the Japanese must have been on the 
watch, and, as soon as the movement out 
of the harbour is perceptible, a message 
is despatched by wireless telegraphy to 
Admiral Togo, who is doubtless at or 
near the naval base in the Elliot Group. 
We learn that the news is “ received with 
delight.” Admiral Togo rapidly makes 
all his dispositions, his plan being ” to 
draw the Russians as far south as 
possible, in order to present a repetition 
of the fiasco of June 23rd.” He is not, 
of course, aware what the Russian 
destination is, and so steers south, rely- 
ing on his scouts to give him constant 
information of the enemy’s proceedings. 

At nine o’clock the Russian commander 
hoists the signal to make for Vladivos- 
tok. A thrill of satisfaction runs through 
the fleet at the issue of an order which 
may mean a bright ending to a sadly 



“ JfAKE FOR VLADIVOSTOK !» 
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inglorious term of wearing watching, and 
which must mean bringing matters to a 
clear issue by the stern arbitrament of a 
fight. For there can hardly be a Russian 
bluejacket that does not know what the 
gradual thickening of the Japanese ships 
on the horizon means. Twice have the 
Russians seen the 
battle-flags hoist- 
ed on Admiral 
Togo’s splendid 
squadron, and 
well they know 
that it was not he 
who refused battle 
on those memor- 
able occasions. 

“ Make for Vladi- 
vostok ” is a 
goodly signal; but 
between Port Ar- 
thur and the 
Golden Horn lie 
all the countless 
possibilities in- 
cluded in the now 
certain prospect 
of a determined, 
probably decisive 
fight. 

Successfully, if 
somewhat tedi- 
ously, the Russian 
ships thread their 
way across the 
roadstead, at the bottom of which there 
must lie enough mines, Russian and Jap- 
anese, to send half-a-dozen squadrons to 
destruction. The passage takes two 
hours, and it is not until 10.15 that the 
mine-clearing flotilla returns to Port 
Arthur under escort of the gunboats and 
the second torpedo-boat division. 

The squadron now steams out, making 
at first eight and then ten knots, and 


reaches the open sea. At noon the speed 
is thirteen knots. By this time the com- 
bined Fleet of Japan has been sighted in 
three divisions, the first being to the port 
of the Russian ships, steaming so as to 
cross their course. This division includes 
the battleships A lihasa (flying the flag of 

Admiral Togo, 
commanding the 
Fleet), Asa/ii , Shi- 
hishima, Fuji , and 
Y as /lima, with the 
new armoured 
cruisers, Nisshin 
and Kastiga. 

On the horizon 
are two other 
divisions, one con- 
sisting of the 

one armoured and 
three protected 
cruisers, the other 
of one armoured 
and four protected 
cruisers, with the 
old battleship Tsiu- 
ycn , and about 
forty torpedo- 
craft. 

The squadrons 
gradually ap- 
proach, the Jap- 
anese ships be- 
ing to the east. 
At 12.30 a point 
some twenty-five miles south of Port 

Arthur having been reached, Admiral 

Togo signals to his ships to go 
into action. The Russians respond 
by forming single column line ahead 
— a formation of which a graphic illus- 
tration is given on page 96 — with the 
Tsarevitch leading. At 1 p.m. the fight 
begins. 

It is a tremendous moment. The long 
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lines, which for some time have been 
nearly parallel, converge slightly; the 
Admirals and Captains in their conning 
towers gaze anxiously to east and west, 
as the case may be, watching the decreas- 
ing interval; the sailors stand to their 
guns, the tension growing almost beyond 
human endurance; and on, on, go the 
great ships, steaming well within their 
powers, for, when both sides in a great 
encounter at sea mean fighting, it is the 
capacity to hit, not the capacity to over- 
take or to run away, which first needs 
exhibition. 

A roar breaks the close stillness of the 
summer day as the action open with shells 
from the battleships’ big guns — shells 
weighing between Seven and eight hun- 
dredweight, and specially pointed for 
armour-piercing purposes. The Russian 
aim is not good, probably because the 
gunners have had little practice in firing 
at moving objects from moving plat- 
forms. Shot after shot flies wide, and 
the hope of scoring early by reason of the 
possession of a battleship to the good, 
grows gradually fainter. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, now 
profit by the constant opportunities they 
have enjoyed during the past six months, 
at any rate, of firing from moving plat- 
forms, and the efforts of their gunners 
are well seconded by the scientific train- 
ing of the officers in the art of calculating 
distances. Time after time the Japanese 
shells go home against the armoured 
sides of the Russian battleships, for it is 
upon these that Admiral Togo’s fire is 
mainly concentrated. Twice the lines 
approach and recede during the first two 
and a half hours of fighting which con- 
stitute the first phase of the battle, and 
then at 3.30 the two fleets separate for 
an hour. In this interval it is found that, 
among other damage, the Russian cruiser 


Askold, which has been following directly 
behind the battleship Poltava , has been 
struck in the forward funnel by a shell 
which has rendered the forward boiler 
useless. 

The Russian cruiser squadron now 
leaves the line and takes up a position 
with the leading ship level with the 
Tsarevitch , on the port side. At about 
half-past five the Japanese Fleet again 
approaches, and the 'Russians open fire, 
which is largely concentrated on Admiral 
Togo’s flagship. A trifle like this, how- 
e\ er, does not disconcert the Commander- 
in-Chief, who remains quite unconcerned, 
and calmly directs every operation. 

The Russian vessels now change their 
direction to the south-east, and the Jap- 
anese follow the movement closely. At 
7.30 the fight, which until now has 
brought no serious disadvantage to either 
side, suddenly changes in character. The 
Russian battleship Tsarevitch is still gal- 
lantly leading the line and keeping up a 
constant fire, when almost simultaneously 
two great disasters overtake her. The 
gallant Admiral Vitoft is struck by frag- 
ments of a shell, loses both legs, and dies 
instantly ; and another shell strikes the 
flag-ship on the port side, damaging her 
engines and steering gear. The Tsare- 
vitch falls suddenly out of the line to star- 
board, making the signal “ The Admiral 
transfers the command,” and the ships 
following put their helms to port and 
starboard in order to avoid collision, and 
fall into confusion. 

The Japanese arc quick to seize such 
a favourable opportunity. . Closing in to 
about 3,500 yards they pour in a hot fire, 
and do more damage apparently in the 
ensuing half-hour than has been done in 
the whole action hitherto. One after the 
other the Russian battleships are struck 
and damaged so seriously that their fire 
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is virtually silenced. The Retvisan holds 
out stubbornly, being handled with con- 
spicuous gallantry ; but Admiral Togo 
orders his squadron to concentrate its fire 
upon her at little over 3,000 yards, and 
she, too, is soon reduced to 'fitful dis- 
charges from one or two ol her guns. 

Meanwhile, the Russian cruiser division 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Reitzen- 
stein, who flies his flag on the Askold , has 
been, practically speaking, inactive. In 
an engagement of this character the brunt 
of the fighting falls naturally on the bat- 
tleships, and the cruisers, unless very 
heavily armed, like the N is shut and 
Kasuga, do well to keep out of the way 
of firing against which their compara- 
tively light armour affords no adequate 
protection, and to which they cannot 
effectively reply. It has already been 
mentioned that in the second phase of this 
fight the cruisers Askold , Novik, Diana , 
and Pallada took up a position to the 
starboard of the battleship line, and it 
may readily be imagined that when 
Admiral Reitzenstein perceived that the 
Tsarevitch had been practically disabled, 
and read the signal “ The Admiral trans- 
fers the command,” he felt that his posi- 
tion had suddenly become one of grave 
responsibility. It is said that the last 
signal which Admiral Yitoft personally 
ordered to be made was “ Remember the 
Tsar’s command not to return to Port 
Arthur,” and in any case it must have 
been clearly impressed upon all the sub- 
ordinate commanders before leaving har- 
bour that morning that every sort of 
effort should be made to reach Vladivo- 
stok. As the Russian battleship squadron 
is now clearly getting the worst of it in 
circumstances in which the cruisers could 
not lend any practical assistance, it would 
seem that Admiral Reitzenstein is fully 
justified in deciding to break through the 


enemy’s line without loss of time. What 
immediately follows is best told in the 
Admiral’s own words : — •“ Having- sig- 
nalled to my squadron to follow me, I 
left with the Askold at the head to cut a 
passage. We were struck by the open- 
ing shots. Behind me came the Novik, 
and at some distance followed the Pallada 
and the Diana. The cruiser squadron 
was sent to cut another passage, and en- 
countered four of the enemy’s second- 
class cruisers and several torpedo-boats, 
while to the right of it were three cruisers 
of the Matsushima type. 

“The seven Japanese ships riddled our 
cruisers with shells. Approaching the 
enemy’s circle I remarked that one of the 
four cruisers blocking our way was a 
vessel of the Asama type. The quick- 
firing guns of the Askold seemed to do 
some damage to the three Japanese 
second-class cruisers ; while they also set 
fire to the big cruiser, which then re- 
tired, leaving the Askold a free passage. 
Four of the enemy’s battleships then 
approached and attacked the Askold, 
firing four torpedoes, which, however, 
did not hit her. A Japanese torpedo- 
boat was sunk by a lucky shot from one 
of the Askold’s 6-in. guns, while another 
retreated precipitately.” 

According to Admiral Reitzenstein 's 
official despatch, this cruiser action lasts 
twenty minutes, and is of a \ery lively 
character. Shells fall like hail, especially 
on the Askold , which, however, with the 
Novik, succeeds in getting through the 
enemy’s line, followed by the Pallada and 
Diana. The Japanese cruisers give cha.se 
to the Askold and Novik , but these vessel*, 
notwithstanding the hammering which 
the Askold has received, can still steam 
twenty knots, and so lmvc little difficulty 
in drawing away from their pursuers. It 
is now* dark, and Admiral Rut/ensltin is 
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unable to make out whether the Pallada from its stern guns on the enemy’s battle- 

and Diana are following or not. As a ships. Rear-Admiral Prince Ukhtomsky, 

matter of fact, the Pallada has dropped whose flag is flown on the Peresviet, has 

behind, and at dawn the next day is taken command, but is unable to signal 

back in Port Arthur harbour. In the his orders satisfactorily, owing to the 

Japanese accounts of the battle it is damage to his flagship’s masts. He dis- 

stated that the fifth Japanese destroyer plays the signal “Follow me” on the 

flotilla under Captain Mathuoka ap- captain’s bridge, but it is hardly likely 

proached a cruiser of the Pallada type, that all the ships were able to distinguish 

and fired a torpedo at her from a distance it. 
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of 400 yards. Captain Mathuoka saw As the Peresviet has lost many killed 
the torpedo hit the vessel and explode. and wounded, and her armament, hull, 
The inference is that either the Pallada and electric apparatus are seriously 

reached Port Arthur in a very damaged damaged, Prince Ukhtomsky decides, in 

condition, or that the stricken vessel was contravention of the Imperial orders, to 

the Diana, which subsequently reaches return to Port Arthur. The battleships 

the French port of Saigon. The Diana Rctvisan, Pobieda , Sevastopol , and the 

is a sister ship to the Pallada , and Tsarevitch , and the Red Cross ship Mon- 

would easily be mistaken for her in a golia , start on the return course, but now 

bad light. the Japanese destroyers dash in and 

It is time to return to the Russian cause further damage and confusion, 

battleship squadron, which is now falling The Tsarevitch drops out, and, after re- 

back, at the same time keeping up a fire peated changes of course, owing to the 
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constant torpedo attacks, the shattered 
squadron regains with difficulty the 
harbour it had so proudly left the previous 
morning. At dawn only the battleships 
Peresviet, Retvisan , Pobieda, Poltava , and 
Sevastopol , and the cruiser Pallada, with 
three out of the eight destroyers, were at 
Port Arthur. The battleships are badly 
crippled, but Prince Ukhtomsky reports 
that in all only 38 men have been killed, 
and 21 officers and 286 men wounded, 
50 severely ; by no means a heavy list of 
casualties' considering the fierceness of 
the engagement and the power of the 
enemy’s armament. 

The unfortunate Tsarevitch not being 
able to follow the battleship squadron, 
and losing sight of it, takes a southerly 
course in order to attempt to reach 
Vladivostok under her own steam. 
During the night she, too, is attacked by 
Japanese torpedo-boats, and at dawn is 
in the vicinity of the Shan-tung Promon- 
tory. An examination is now made of 
the ship, and her injuries are found to be 
such that Rear-Admiral Matussevitch, 
who is on board, decides that she cannot 
hope to make Vladivostok, and that the 
only course open is to proceed to the 
German port of Kiao-chau, in the hope 
of being allowed to repair. The ship has 
suffered terrible punishment. Her rudder 
shaft is broken and one gun disabled ; 
her life-boats have been shot away, her 
masts are bent in the form of a cross, and 
the funnels riddled with shot. The bridge 
is twisted, and there arc holes abo\c the 
water line, which have been plugged with 
makeshift stoppers of wood. The 
damage to her engines is so considerable 
that she can only steam four knots — her 
nominal speed is eighteen— and she can 
only compass this by burning immense 
quantities of coal. 

The Tsarevitch may justly claim to have 


borne the brunt of the fighting in this 
great battle. During the action her 
decks are said to have been slippery with 
blood, and she had three officers killed 
besides Admiral Vitoft, and eight officers 
wounded, including Admiral Matusse- 
vitch, who speaks highly of the unex- 
ampled bravery of both officers and men. 
Altogether the Tsarevitch lost fifteen 
killed and forty-five wounded. 

The Tsarevitch reaches Kiao-chau at 9 
o’clock in the evening of August, nth, 
and finds there the cruiser Novik and the 
destroyer Bczchumnu These had arrived 
between 4 and 5 p.m., the Novik slightly 
damaged, but with no dead aboard, and 
the destroyer pretty badly knocked about. 
Later, two more destroyers seek this post 
of refuge, which is guarded by a German 
squadron of four cruisers and two gun- 
boats. 

Returning to the Askold , which wc left 
showing its heels to the pursuing Japan- 
ese cruisers, we learn that Admiral 
Reitzenstein, noting that the chase was 
being abandoned, slowed down to wait 
for the other ships of his squadron* How* 
she has contrived to make the speed she 
has is remarkable, considering the 
damage she has sustained. It is esti- 
mated by Reuter’s correspondent, who 
afterwards visited her in port, that the 
Askold must have been pierced by nearly 
200 shells, and in another account it is 
stated that she was hit eighty times below* 
the water-line, a signal testimony to the 
accuracy of the fire. The following de- 
scription of the Askold's injuries is in- 
teresting as showing what punishment a 
modern warship can receive without go- 
ing to the bottom : — ■“ Her first and third 
funnels arc riddled with machine-gun 
bullets, and the base of one funnel ha** 
been almost entirely blown away at the 
level of the deck by a big shell- The 
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after-funnel has been cut in two and 
telescoped. Its remains are only held up 
by the guy ropes. An 8-in. armour- 
piercing shell entered the starboard side 
forward about two feet above the water- 
line, and lodged in a bunker. A 12-in. 
shell exploded in the starboard hammock 
netting amidships, the fragments riddling 
and destroying four metallic life-boats. 
Another similar shell entered the state- 
room of the starboard quarter and cut 
its way across the deck, exploding in the 
officers’ quarter on the port side, and 
destroying everything cn route . The 
deckhouse on the superstructure under 
the forward bridge was riddled by frag- 
ments of a shell, which exploded in the 
forward funnel. The vessel’s search- 
lights are all damaged beyond repair. 
The torpedo netting was cut up by a 
shell, and is practically useless. In the 
ship’s bottom there are several old and 
new injuries, one torpedo having made a 
big hole through the side into a bunker, 
which happily proved fairly watertight.” 
It may be noted that with all this 
structural damage, the Askold has only 
eleven killed and forty-eight wounded, 
more than half of the latter having been 
but slightly injured. None the less, the 
ship has been right bravely fought, 
Admiral Reitzenstein drawing special 
attention to the heroism of the chaplain, 
who went from one part of the ship to 
another with a cross, giving his benedic- 
tion to the men ; while the doctors, under 
a hail of shells, removed the wounded to 
a place of safety. 

Admiral Reitzenstein during the night 
is apparently joined by the Novik and the 
destro) cr Grosovoi . The former he 
allows to act independently, and, as wc 
ha\c seen, she makes forthwith for Kiao- 
chau. The Askold is for the present kept 
well out to sea in order to avoid torpedo 


attacks from Shan-tung. At dawn at 
attempt is made to put on more speed, 
but it is found that the engines will not 
bear the strain, and accordingly the idea 
of proceeding to Vladivostok has to be 
abandoned. It is believed that on the 
night of the nth the Askold and Grosovot 
attempted to follow the Novik into Kiao- 
chau Bay, but were headed off by a Jap- 
anese cruiser, and ultimately made for 
the neutral port of Shanghai, which was 
reached in the early morning of the 12th. 

We have located every vessel of the 
dispersed Port Arthur Fleet with the 
solitary exception of one destroyer. 
For, according to Prince Ukhtom- 
sky’s official report, the battleships 
Pcresvtel, Pobieda , Relvisait, Poltava , 
and Sevastopol , the cruiser Pallada, 
and three destroyers out of eight were 
at Port Arthur; the battleship Tsare - 
vitch , the cruiser Novik, and three de- 
stroyers are at Kiao-chau ; the cruiser 
Diana is at Saigon ; and the cruiser 
Askold and one destroyer are at Shang- 
hai. There remains one destroyer, the 
ResJnteliiy , which later becomes the 
centre of a very dramatic incident, to be 
related hereafter. For the present it is 
sufficient to say that, when on the night 
of the nth the Japanese destroyers were 
let loose on the dispersed Russian Fleet, 
two of them, the Asashio and Kasunti, 
gave chase to the Reshitelny and, after 
losing her in the darkness, found that 
she had entered Chifu. The Japanese 
destroyers wait for a tinw* outside the 
port, and here we may lento them in 
order to pay a visit to the victorious Jap- 
anese squadron, which has thus so uncere- 
moniously dispersed one of the most 
powerful fleets ever collected in Far East- 
ern waters. 

In comparison with the injuries sus- 
tained by the Russian ships those of the 
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Japanese squadron are slight. Admiral 
Togo specially reports, on the forenoon of 
August 12th, “ Our ships suffered no 
serious damage, and are fit to resume 
their places in the line of battle. Our 
total casualties were 170 of all ranks.” 
Later returns give the casualty list as 
follows : In the Mikasa — killed, 4 officers 
and 29 men; severely wounded, 6 officers 
and 29 men; slightly wounded, 4 officers 
and 49 men. In the Yakumo — killed, 
1 officer and n men; wounded, 10 men. 
In the Nisshin — killed, 7 officers and 9 
men; wounded, 2 officers and 15 men. 
In the ICasuga — 10 men wounded. In 
the Asagiri — 2 men killed. In Torpedo- 
boat No. 3S — 1 man killed and S wounded. 
Commander his Imperial Highness Prince 
Kwacho was slightly wounded on board 
Admiral Togo’s flagship. 

It is, perhaps, almost more by the 
insignificance of these injuries and casu- 
alties that the greatness of Admiral 
Togo’s victory will eventually have to be 
judged than by the damage he has suc- 
ceeded in inflicting on the Russian ships. 
It is possible that if he had been in a 
position to display a little greater reck- 
lessness the results would have been 
much more striking. One of the most 
obvious things about this battle is that 
the fighting was confined almost entirely 
to the battleships, and in these at the 
commencement the numerical superiority 
lay with the Russians, for of course the 
old T sin-yen does not count. It is true 
that the Nisshin and Kasnga appear to 
have been fought as small battleships, 
which to all intents and purposes they 
are ; but the fact still remains, that with 
better shooting it might have been quite 
possible for the Russians at the outset 
to have so disabled some of their larger 
adversaries that a subsequent junction 
with the Vladivostok Squadron would 


have been easily practicable. It behoved 
Admiral Togo, then, to be extremely 
careful not to allow the superiority which 
the efficiency of his ships and the splen- 
did training of his officers and men gave 
him to pass from him at an early stage 
of the engagement. 

The caution exhibited by the Japanese 
met with its reward. To be able to say, 
two days later, that all his ships were able 
to resume their places in the line of battle 
was something of which Admiral Togo 
might well be proud, and indicated per- 
haps as great a service as it was possible 
for him to render his country at this 
juncture. For if he had succeeded in 
still more completely crippling the Port 
Arthur Fleet at a corresponding loss to 
his own, a new set of risks would have 
come into operation which might ulti- 
mately have had to be very seriously con- 
sidered by a country unable to procure 
fresh battleships and large cruisers until 
the end of the war. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time the Vladivostok 
Squadron was still in being ; Port 
Arthur, although heavily pressed, was 
still in effective Russian occupation ; and 
the sailing of the Russian Baltic Fleet, 
although a remote and rather shadowy 
contingency, would undoubtedly have 
been accelerated if it had transpired that 
another Japanese battleship or two, in 
addition to the ill-fated Hatsuse, had been 
permanently disabled by a few well-aimed 
12-inch shells. 

As things are, the blow which Admiral 
Togo has delivered is a staggering one. 
It is true that five out of the six battle- 
ships and one of the four cruisers have 
regained Port Arthur harbour, whence it 
is possible that, with the astonishing 
vitality possessed by Russian warships, 
they may emerge at no distant date 
apparently not very much the worse for 
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wear, in company, maybe, with the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese 
rejuvenated Bay an • But it must be re- Navy would, perhaps, have secured a 
membered that the main reason why the heartier round of popular applause, even 
Port Arthur Fleet went out on the morn- from his own countrymen, if he had gone 
ing of the ioth was because the harbour in a little closer and sent two or three of 
was getting too hot to hold them, and the Russian battleships to the bottom, as 
there is small likelihood that the fire from he doubtless could have done had he 
Wolf's Hill will now slacken. As to the chosen to take the risk. But his caution 
remaining battleship and three cruisers, has been abundantly justified ; and it may 
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the Japanese battleship suikisuiva. 

one of the latter cannot jet be accounted be many a long day before another action 

for, and we may anticipate the future a at sea is fought between fleets on the 

little by saying that the Tsarevitch* whole by no means unequally matched, 

Askold y Dtana, and Novtk will soon have in which the victor will succeed in P l * n ' 

to be regarded as hors Je combat. Admiral ishing the vanquished so seriousl) will 

Togo, then, has not only dispersed, dis- such conspicuously little hurt to him** • 

organised, and to some extent demoral- More detailed accounts of the halt e 
ised his powerful adversary, but has weak- may rc \ eal interesting and instructive 

ened him verj' considcrablj' in just those points on which fresh theories tan^ 

very factors of strength which are of based, and in no case can it be e^pcctci 

paramount importance to the mainten- that the full significance of - slIC 1 an 

ance of Japan’s naval superiority. The epoch-making fight will dawn all at once 
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on even expert spectators at a distance. 
But for the present, two monumental facts 
stand out with singular clearness. One 
is, that where there are battleships, 
cruisers must be content to remain in the 
background, if they do not retire alto- 
gether ; the other great lesson to be 
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all their own, although without them a 
naval action must soon become little more 
than a grim absurdity. But rapid and 
accurate fire means either the assertion 
of an immense and immediate superiority, 
or the levelling of many advantages pos- 
sessed by the other side. A few well- 
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derived from this encounter of giants 
is that, more especially, perhaps, with 
battleships and 12-inch guns, superior 
gunnery is absolutely the first consider- 
ation. Speed is, of course, a valuable 
aid in forcing a battle upon an unwilling 
adversary, and at times it may play an 
all-important part in manoeuvring. Dis- 
cipline and courage have a significance 


aimed shots produced both the disable- 
ment of the T sarevitch and the complete 
derangement of the Russian line of 
battle. But it is in the handling of the 
biggest guns of all that the good practice 
must be made, if appreciable results are 
to be secured. The Japanese themselves 
may perhaps have taken to heart the 
fact that, while the riddling of the Askold 
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with nearly 200 shells is a strong evidence 
of notable marksmanship, an even more 
impressive result might have been at- 
tained by a tenth of the projectiles had 
they all come from 12-inch muzzles. 

Closely related to the question of rapid 
and accurate practice is that of concen- 
tration of fire, a matter as to which 
Admiral Togo, in common with most up- 
to-date authorities, evidently holds strong 
views. It would seem that the Tsarevitch 
and Retvtsan suffered particular injury 
from the concentrated fire of the Japanese 
battleships, and it can be readily under- 
stood that the effect of the simultaneous 
arrival of two or three winged messen- 
gers of destruction weighing not very 
far short of half a ton apiece must 
be terrific. The Russians, too, appear 
to have devoted a disproportionate 
amount of attention to the Mikas a. But, 
of course, concentrated fire requires to be 
accurate, and it is clear that in this 
respect the Russians were sadly inferior 
to their opponents. 

Apart from such technical consider- 
ations, there is much in the conclusion 
of this great naval battle calculated to 
inspire grave and earnest reflection. In 


a sense it is a decisive victory, for it has 
settled, at any rate for a long interval, 
the question of the capacity of the Port 
Arthur Fleet to dispute seriously the 
command of the sea with the Navy of 
Japan. Extraordinary credit is due to 
the Russians for the persistence •vvitJi 
which, after repeated disasters, they 
patched up their ships and brought them 
out in fighting trim to do battle bravely 
with such a formidable antagonist. But 
the great collision has taken place, and 
Russia has been beaten — beaten and scat- 
tered beyond hope of re-union — and the 
disparity has been so increased that it 
seems hopeless to think that any com- 
parison can ever again be made between 
the naval power of Russia in the Far 
East and that of Japan. Till this fleet 
action was fought a hundred things 
might have happened to qualify, if not to 
alter radically, the result. But the time 
is over for such uncertainties. The fight 
has been, as far as such a fight could be, 
to the finish, and, while the ships of 
Russia seek here and there an inglorious 
refuge, the morrow’s dawn brings added 
and lasting glory to the Rising Sun of 
Japan. 
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CHAPTER L. 

KAMJMURA OX GUARD — THE VLADIVOSTOK SQUADRON SIGHTED — A CRUISER ACTION — 
DESPERATE FIGHTING— SINKING OF THE It UR IK — JAPANESE HUMANITY— AT VLADI- 
VOSTOK — HOPES AND FEARS. 


T HE day breaks beautifully clear on 
August 14th, and Admiral Kami- 
mura, who has been lying- with a 
squadron of four cruisers off the southern 
coast of Korea, is not likely to let any- 
thing- slip past him in conditions so 
favourable to the task he has in hand. 
Since the night of the 10th he has been 
aware of the sortie of the Port Arthur 
fleet, of Admiral Togo’s victory, and of 
the dispersal of the Russian ships. He 
has been warned that some part of the 
scattered fleet will probably try to force 
the Tsu-shima Strait and make for Vladi- 
vostok, and that the Vladivostok Squad- 
ron will probably co-operate in this enter- 
prise. Very alert, then, has Admiral 
Kamimura been these last three days, 
and possibly now he is beginning to fear 
lest once again ill-luck may be dogging 
his footsteps, and that once again the 
enemy’s ships may have contrived to 
elude one of the smartest and keenest 
officers of the Japanese Navy. 

The Admiral’s flag is flying on the 
fine armoured cruiser Idzumo of 9,800 
tons, which has a nominal speed of 
over 24 knots. In his squadron are 
the Idzumo' s sister ship, the Iwate, which 
has on board Rear-Admiral Misu ; the 
Tokiwa, which is the sister ship to the 
well-known Asama, and is of 9 , 75 ° tons, 
with a nominal speed of 2i‘5 knots ; and 
the Adzuma , of 9,438 tons, with a 
nominal speed of 21 knots. Altogether, 


a very powerful and homogeneous 
squadron, splendidly fitted not only for 
the purpose of patrolling a strait which 
heavily armed vessels of the enemy may 
attempt to force, but also for that of 
bringing any but battleships to book. 
For all are well armed with British guns 
supplied from Els wick, all have good 
armour protection, and the slowest has 
a very fair turn of speed. 

It is a little before 5 a.m., and the 
squadron is near Ul-san, which lies some 
thirty miles north-east of Fusan, when 
on the port bow a great and glorious 
sight is discerned. The three Vladivos- 
tok cruisers are seen steering south ai 
a distance of 11,000 yards! Earnestly 
the Japanese pray that, at last, their 
vigilance will be rewarded, and that the 
squadron which has given such infinite 
trouble will not again escape. For a short 
time the Russian ships come on at full 
speed, evidently unconscious of the 
enemy’s proximity ; but soon they catch 
sight of the Japanese vessels, and, true 
to their old policy, they endeavour to 
get away. Putting about, the Russian 
Admiral makes a course to the north- 
east, with the object of reaching the 
open sea. The Rossia (12,200 tons, 
nominal speed 18 knots) is leading ; the 
Gromoboi (12,336 tons, nominal speed 
20 knots) follows ; and the rear is brought 
up by the Rurik (10,940 tons, nominal 
speed 18 knots). The three ships steam 
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at their full speed; but evidently cannot, matched, for the numerical inferiority of 
at first, make more than 15 or 16 knots, the Russians is compensated by the fact 
and the Japanese soon overtake them, that all the three Russian ships are 
holding: a parallel course, and forcing: the considerably heavier than any in the 
Russians to accept battle. Japanese squadron. On the other hand, 

It is now a.m. and the two squad- the Japanese have a distinct superiority 
rons are 8,750 yards apart. The in speed, and in weight of broadside fire. 
Russians are still in single column line But here again, as in the battleship 
-ahead, but the Japanese now adopt a action described in the last chapter, it is 
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T-shaped formation, in which later they 
cross the enemy’s course, raking his 
ships fore and aft, while these mask each 
other’s fire. Further, Kamimura subse- 
quently manoeuvres to keep his back, as 
far as possible, to the sun, thereby giving 
his gunners a marked advantage. 

The fight begins at 5.23 — one can 
imagine Admiral Kamimura taking out 
his watch and noting the time with 
punctilious exactitude — and it is soon 
evident that the struggle will be a severe 
one. In point of strength the two 
squadrons arc by no means unevenly 


the accuracy of fire that eventually tells. 
The tactical advantage of speed is finely 
illustrated by the fact that Admiral 
Kamimura was enabled to force a battle 
on an enemy whose one idea was to es- 
cape it, and it must have largely assisted 
the manoeuvring of the Japanese ships 
with a view to concentrating their fire, 
and hindering that of the Russians. But 
it is the constant hitting which enables 
Admiral Kamimura from the first to take 
a dominant part in the proceedings, and 
finally to emerge from them with an »»* 
portant little victory to his credit. 
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Repeatedly the Japanese projectiles 
take effect, and Admiral jessen is be- 
ginning to realise that at last a day of 
reckoning has come for the valiant 
squadron which has hitherto waged such 
relentless war upon transports and un- 
armed merchantmen. He is still en- 
deavouring to make for the open sea to- 
wards the north-east when, in the dis- 
tance, he sees another Japanese warship 
coming up from the southern straits. 
This is the famous Naunua , which took 
such a prominent part in the war with 
China, and which is now, consequently, 
no longer in her fighting prime. Still, 
she is a handy light cruiser of nearly 
4,000 tons, and with a speed of about 
17 knots. With her now is her sister 
ship, the Takaclnho , the two belonging 
to what is known as the “ Fourth 
Squadron,” under command of Rear- 
Admiral Uriu. 

Observing that the Russian squadron 
is trying to get away to the north-east, 
the Namxua shapes its course with a view 
to preventing the execution of this man- 
cemre. “Consequently,” says the 
Russian Admiral in his official despatch, 
“ choosing a fn\ournble moment, 1 
turned sharply to the right and steamed 
towards the north-east, calculating that 
I should be able to turn northwards be- 
fore I reached the Korean coast.” There 
seems to be some error — possibly arising 
in the translation — as to the direction in- 
dicated, since it is difficult to see how the 
Korean coast could possibly have been 
reached in the circumstances on a north- 
easterly course. Hut if we read the 
despatch, “ 1 turned sharply to the left 
and steamed towards the north-west,” 
the manoiuvre appears to become quite 
intelligible. 

According to the Russian Admiral there 
seemed an excellent chance that the 


manoeuvre in question would succeed, for 
he had increased his speed to 17 knots, 
at which rate the Japanese might ha\e 
had some difficulty in overtaking him. 
But in less than five minutes after the 
new movement commenced the Rurik 
leaves the line and hoists the alarming 
signal “ Steering gear not working.” 
She is told to steer by means of her 
engines, and to keep on in the course on 
which the Rossia and the Gromoboi are 
steaming ; but she makes no response, 
having, indeed, a good deal at this unpro- 
pitious moment to occupy her attention. 

For the Japanese soon take advantage 
of the Rurtk’ s inferior speed, and, coming 
up swiftly, concentrate their fire on her 
at a range of 4,500 to 5,500 yards. 

The Russian Admiral, observing the 
Rank's plight, immediately checks his 
retreat and does his best to redeem the 
unenviable reputation of his squadron for 
persistent anxiety to run away from 
danger. As he says, all his subsequent 
manoeuvres have the sole object of afford- 
ing the Rank an opportunity of repairing 
her damaged gear, and the Japanese bear 
ready testimony to the devoted gallantry 
with which the Rossia and the Gromoboi 
endeavour to draw on themselves the 
whole of the Japanese fire. 

The two big ships circle round their 
smaller comrade, and the fighting be- 
comes fast and furious. The Japanese 
cruisers rake the enemy again and again, 
and the Russians reply with every avail- 
able gun. But the sacrifice is to little 
purpose. The Rurik bursts info flames, 
and describes uneasy circles which show 
clearly that the injury to her steering 
gear is a deep-seated one. “ 1 cannot 
steer,” she signals pathetically, and 
again the Rossia and the GrcmAoi 
mameuvre in front of her so as to give 
her an opportunity of retiring in the 
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direction of the Korean coast, now only 
two miles distant. 

At S o’clock the Russian Admiral 
hoists the signal to make for Vladivo- 
stok. This is repeated by the Rurik , 
which follows in the wake of the Rossia 
and Gromoboi towards the north-west, 
apparently steaming at considerable 
speed, and only separated from the ship 
in front of her by about four miles. 

The Rossia and Gromoboi have mean- 
while sustained considerable damage. 
According to one account both have been 
repeatedly set on fire, flames pouring out 
from their port holes, and much confusion 
evidently being caused before the fires 
can be extinguished. On board the 
Rossia three of the boilers are reported 
by the Admiral to have been rendered 
useless at this stage. 

At 8.30 the end of the unfortunate 
Rurik is not far off. She has been fight- 
ing all the time with the Japanese cruisers, 
who have been holding a parallel course 
and pouring in well-aimed shells at a 
range of about 5,000 yards. She now 
begins to lag very much behind, and to 
exhibit an ugly list to port. But her gal- 
lant crew never flag in serving their guns, 
until towards the last only two guns are 
left in action, and the ship, with her miz- 
zenmast shot away, presents a truly bat- 
tered condition. 

At 9 a.m. the Rossia and the Gromoboi 
note that the Rurik has been engaged by 
the two light cruisers of the Fourth 
Squadron, the Naniwa and Takachiho, 
and shortly afterwards she is lost to 
sight. This enables Admiral Kamimura 
to follow the Rossia and Gromoboi with all 
his four armoured cruisers, and in the 
circumstances Admiral Jessen can hardly 
be blamed for his abandonment of the 
Rurik. His hope is that the latter may 
beat off her two opponents and, in spite 


of the damage she has sustained, may be 
able to reach Vladivostok under her own 
steam. In view of the splendid fight he 
has already made, and the manner in 
which he has exposed his two remaining 
ships in order to cover the Rurik, it will 
be a captious critic indeed who finds fault 
with Admiral Jessen for a decision which 
cannot but have cost him a bitter pang. 

In any case, his own position is suffici- 
ently serious. Shortly before 10 o’clock 
the Japanese open a particularly deadly 
fire upon the Gromoboi and Rossia, and 
those in the latter feel sure that this is a 
prelude to an increase of speed with a 
view to a final attack. But, to the aston- 
ishment of the Russians, something quite 
different happens. The whole Japanese 
squadron bears away, the ships turning 
to the right in succession and ceasing 
fire. 

The action of Admiral Kamimura in 
abandoning a pursuit which if continued 
might have enabled him to sink both the 
remaining ships of the Vladivostok 
Squadron, has been much criticised. 
The only explanation seems to be that 
the Gromoboi and Rossia were still steam- 
ing at great speed, and gave their pur- 
suers the idea that although their hulls 
and armament were severely injured their 
engines were working satisfactorily, and 
that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
overtake them. It may be, too, that, in 
conjunction with this estimate, Admiral 
Kamimura took into consideration the 
chance that the Rurik might still succeed 
in beating off the Naniwa and Takachiho. 
The bare possibility of the Rurik' s escape 
would be most seriously distasteful, for 
the Japanese have a strong sentimental 
grudge against this particular vessel, 
apart from her co-operation in the feats 
of the Vladivostok Squadron. For, as 
the Tokio Correspondent of the Standard 
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points out, the Rtirik was the flagship of in the Rossta eleven holes have been made 


the Russian Squadron ten years ago on 
the historic occasion when the combined 
Russian, German, and French Fleet de- 
monstrated in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li in 
support of the joint intervention which 
forced Japan to relinquish Port Arthur, 
her legitimate prize of war. 

Whatever may have been at the back 
of Kamimura’s mind when he abandons 
the pursuit of the Rossta and Gramoibot , 
there is no questioning the relief which 
the Russians experience at getting rid of 
their pursuers. Immediately after the 
Japanese cruisers have put about, Ad- 
miral Jessen proceeds to ascertain the 
losses and damage sustained by his ships, 
in the vague hope that it may still be 


below the waterline, and in the Gromoboi 
six. The losses of officers in the tuo 
cruisers exceed half their total number, 
while those of the men amount to 25 per 
cent, of the entire strength. In these 
circumstances it is manifestly impossible 
to renew the conflict. Accordingly, ad- 
vantage is taken of the calm weather to 
repair the more serious breaches, and in 
due course the squadron proceeds mourn- 
fully to Vladivostok. 

Let us now leave the Gromoboi and 
Rossta and return to the unfortunate 
Rank, which, dealing now with the 
Namwa and T ahachiho, renews the fight 
with splendid gallantry. But she is too 
far gone to maintain any but a brief and 
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so that they may have a chance of drift- 
ing away before the end comes. Almost 
to the very last the guns are fired. Fin- 
ally the Rurik “ stands up,” that is, her 


his ships, too, lower their boats, and a 
splendid record of life-saving work is 
accomplished. Indeed, in their anxiety 
to rescue their gallant foes the Japanese 
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bows rise into the air, and she goes down 
by the stern, eleven thousand tons of 
steel, and in her day one of the best- 
known and most formidable fighting 
machines afloat. For the past few hours 
she must have been a hell to those on 
board, for her construction favoured the 
outbreak of fire, and the flames are 
known to have been raging furiously 
through the doomed vessel from a com- 
paratively early stage of the fight. 

The sea is now strewn with planks 
and hammocks, to which hundreds of 
Russians are clinging. With ready 
humanity the Naniwa and Takachiho 
lower their boats in order to save life, 
and a torpedo-boat flotilla, which has just 
arrived, lends its assistance. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Kamimura has re- 
turned from his chase of the Rossia and 
Gromoboi, and, seeing the state of affairs, 


bluejackets dangerously overload many of 
their boats, one of which returns to its 
ship with 52 Russian sailors on board. 
Altogether, the official list of those saved 
includes 16 officers, of whom seven were 
wounded, one priest, four warrant 
officers, of whom three were wounded, 
and 592 sailors, of whom 166 were 
wounded. The survivors stated that the 
Captain, Commander, and most of the 
officers of the Rurik were killed during 
the battle. 

The Japanese regard the rescue of the 
Rurik' s sailors with peculiar satisfaction. 
On the morrow of the fight a prominent 
official remarked to the Kobe Correspon- 
dent of the Daily Express, “ Japan has 
avenged the Hilachi HI am. The men 
Kamimura rescued and succoured yester- 
day aided in the sinking of the Hitachi 
Marti, and sailed away from a hundred 
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of their drowning- victims. We offer 
their living- for our dead. ’ 

The Japanese loss and damage in this 
remarkable engagement were very small. 
Admiral Kamimura reported that his 
ships “ suffered somewhat, but nothing 
serious,” and there is other evidence to 
show that their fighting power was un- 
impaired. The Japanese casualties were 
44 killed, including two officers, and 65 
wounded, including seven officers. 

Before we proceed to discuss the 
lessons and results of this brisk naval 
engagement let us take a parting glance 
at the Rossia and Gromoboi , as they 
steam slowly towards Vladivostok. It is 
a melancholy crowd of officials and 
civilians which lines the water-front of the 
great northern port when the two return- 
ing cruisers are sighted. For the fate of 
the Rurik is known, and by this time the 
magnitude of the disaster which has re- 
sulted from the naval sortie from Port 
Arthur is realised. What a different 
home-coming from that which might 
have been had even a portion of the Port 
Arthur Fleet succeeded in breaking 
through the Japanese blockade and 
effected a junction with Admiral Jcsscn’s 
three ships, now reduced to a wretched 
pair ! What a miserable ending to the 
“ commerce-destroying ” exploits of 
which Vladivostok has been so proud, 
possibly because they have, at any rate, 
served to draw her from the obscure posi- 
tion to which she had been relegated dur- 
ing the early stages of the war by the 
studied indifference of Japan ! One can 
hardly imagine a more complete upsetting 
of calculations, a cruder wrecking of 
hopes, than this, which the Russian resi- 
dents of the “ Sovereign City of the 
East ” arc now undergoing. 

An eve-witness gives a graphic account 
of the depressing spectacle afforded by 


the two cruisers themselves as they make 
their way gloomily into the Golden Horn. 
They never seem previously to have pre- 
sented a particularly spick-and-span ap- 
pearance, but they always gave the idea 
of being powerful and efficient fighting 
ships, and now e\ en this grimly attractive 
aspect has given place to one of rather 
woebegone forlornness. Funnels, masts, 
and bridges have been riddled with shells. 
“ Iron plates, temporarily riveted over 
breaches made by the enemy, fairly cov- 
ered the hulls of both ships ” — giving 
them, one would imagine, rather the 
appearance of wounded elephants with 
their hurts hidden by gigantic squares 
of court - plaster. “Some of these 
breaches,” it is stated, “were large 
enough for a man to creep through.” 
There are other signs of heavy fighting 
to be seen, and, as a fillip to the 
human interest of a dreary scene, a figure 
lies prone under an awning on the quar- 
ter-deck of the Gromoboi, the figure of a 
badly wounded officer, Captain Dabitch, 
the commander of the cruiser, who was 
twice hit during the action, but clung to 
his post till it was over. 

There are inspiring stories told of Cap- 
tain Dabitch’s behaviour. He took his 
stand on the upper bridge of the Gro- 
moboi and remained there until he was 
wounded. As soon as his wound had 
been treated he again assumed command, 
and again mounted the bridge. Another 
shell almost immediately burst on the 
Gromoboi , killing several officers a«ul 
again wounding the captain. Captain 
Dabitch had now to send his own signals 
to the engine-room, for no officer was 
available for the duty. A little later, 
thinking his gallant fellow s wanted heart- 
ening, he himself, in spite of his -amid 
wound, and weak as he u.is from loss 
of hloot), came down on tlcck and shown! 
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himself among' the sailors, saying - , “ You 
see, men, I’m all right.” 

There are similar stories told of the 
gallant captain of the Rossia, who at one 
period of the light was informed that 
out of twenty guns only three were work- 
able. He then calmly ordered the 
torpedo lieutenant to have everything - in 
readiness to send the ship to the bottom. 
“ His coolness and good spirits never 
wavered. ” 

From these bright tales of Russian 
gallantry we must now turn to make a 
few very brief comments on the general 
aspects of this cruiser engagement. 
There is really very little to say beyond 
what has been said already as to the 
supreme value of accurate gunnery, and 
the extent to which this levels other 
considerations when once a naval action 
has become inevitable. In this particular 
case it will have been noticed that 
accurate lire, in a sense, takes the place 
of speed. It seems quite possible that, 
if the Rurik had been able to maintain 
the 17 knots at which she was steaming 
at one period of the fight, the Russian 
ships might have got away without 
much injury. But the straight powder 
of the Japanese soon knocked the Rurik' s 
speed out of her, and, by rendering her 
helpless, placed the Gromoboi and Rossia 
also at a disadvantage. That this 
action, following on that of August 10th, 
will give a great impetus to the study 
and practice of naval gunnery, there can 
be little doubt. It is possible that, even 
in the greatest navies of the world there 
may be exhibited a more frequent 
tendency to practise with full charges, 
and perhaps a little less reluctance to 
subordinate gunnery needs to the exi- 
gencies of man-of-war smartness. 

As to the manoeuvring, here, as in the 
case of the battleship action of the 10th, 


there may be technical lessons to be de- 
rived from the full details which will 
ultimately, no doubt, be available. But 
naval tactics are for the most part either 
so simple as to require no explanation, 
or so dependent upon data, which few 
but genuine naval experts understand, as 
to be beyond the scope of useful discus- 
sion in a work of this description. For 
the present, then, at any rate, let us be 
content with the assurance that Admiral 
Kamimura’s victory was mainly due to 
accuracy of fire, and that it would prob- 
ably have been just three times as de- 
cisive as it was had he known as much 
as we know now of the condition of the 
Russian ships. 

Of the moral effects of the success it is 
easy to speak with greater confidence. 
Although the snake has not been killed, 
he has been badly scotched, and there 
does not seem much likelihood that ever 
again will a “ Vladivostok Squadron ” 
become such a terror, or rather, such a 
pestilential nuisance, as did the one 
which has just been so roughly handled. 
Even assuming that the big holes in the 
hulls of the Gromoboi and Rossia can be 
satisfactorily patched, and their other 
defects made good, they will undoubtedly 
be more cautious now in venturing forth 
in order to waylay innocent merchant- 
men, causing intense irritation among 
neutral maritime nations by their high- 
handed exposition of their own laws of 
contraband. There is a grave difference 
between hunting in couples and hunting 
in threes in such a case, more especially 
now that more Japanese armoured 
cruisers can be spared for the express 
purpose of preventing and punishing any 
raids from Vladivostok. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that, in thanking Admiral Kamimura for 
the great service he has rendered, the 
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Mikado takes occasion to dwell specially 
on the fact that hitherto it has been the 
Admiral's sole duty to guard the Korean 
Strait. This is understood to be in- 
tended as a rebuke to the previous 
criticism which has been lavished upon 
Admiral Kamimura for not preventing 
the sorties of the Vladivostok Squadron. 

As a matter of fact, it may well be that, 
with the loss of the Rurtk and the 
hammering of the Rossia and Gromoboi , a 
new era has commenced for Vladivostok. 
Sooner or later the Japanese should have 
to take into serious consideration the de- 
sirableness of reducing this place, and 
much of the naval difficulty has now* been 
removed. Little more than a fortnight 
after Admiral Kamimurn’s victory the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Echo dc Paris declares that the Japanese 
are about to attempt to seize the island 
of Sakhalin, in order to make it a base for 
operations against Vladivostok. The 
correspondent adds that General Linie- 
vitch has already sent troops to the is- 
land, and will shortly despatch rein- 
forcements thither. This may be an al- 
together premature surmise, but, at any 
rate, it shows that the Russians them- 
selves are alive to the altered situation. 

It may incidentally be mentioned that 
about this time Admiral Alcxcieff pays a 
visit to Vladivostok, with the intention, 
it ts said, of conferring with General 
Linievitch as to the formation of a new 


army to operate independently of that 
under command of General Kuropatkin. 
Here, again, we seem to be in the region 
rather of shadowy contingencies than of 
practical politics, taking into considera- 
tion the carrying capacity of the Siberian 
Railway. But the suggestion is in- 
structive, partly as indicating that the 
antagonism between AlexeicfF and Kuro- 
patkin still continues unabated, and 
partly as a proof of the Viceroy’s 
possession of a very pronounced never- 
say-die quality, which cannot but extort 
admiration, even where it fails to com- 
mand respect. Apart from this, there 
is something rather sad in the apparent 
fact that Alexeieff is beginning to look 
upon Vladivostok as a last resort. Port 
Arthur, the Port Arthur which is in- 
timately associated with the Viceroy’s 
assertion of himself and his great office, 
still holds out, but it is beyond hope of 
relief by land or sea. Mukden is now 
being menaced by the advance of the com- 
bined armies of Japan upon General 
Kuropatkin’s position at Liao-vang. 
Before a final withdrawal to Harbin 
takes place Admiral AlcxcicfT evidently 
thinks that advantage can be taken of 
the comparative immunity from attack 
which Vladivostok has hitherto enjoyed. 
It is not unlikely that his visit there K 
the prelude to some strenuous and inter- 
esting endeavours, if not to some 
dramatic results. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

SEQUEL TO THE NAVAL SORTIE FROM PORT ARTHUR — CAPTURE OF THE RESHITELNV — 
ANGRY PROTESTS — JAPAN’S JUSTIFICATION — REFUGEE SHIPS AT KIAO-CHAU. 
SHANGHAI, AND SAIGON — DISARMAMENT. 


T HE dispersal of the Russian Fleet 
after its sortie from Port Arthur 
on the memorable August ioth has a 
strangely variegated sequel. Some of 
the ships, as has already been noted, 
have found their way back to the harbour 
whence they emerged on that fateful 
morning, while others have sought refuge 
in no fewer than four different ports, 
Chifu, Kiao-chau, Shanghai, and Saigon. 
These last especially meet with curious 
experiences in circumstances of very 
great interest from an international 
standpoint. But before we proceed to 
follow their respective adventures, a few 
words must be given to the bulk of the 
defeated squadron which, under Prince 
Ukhtomsky, succeeded on the night of 
August nth in regaining the doubtful 
shelter of Port Arthur. The ships in 
question were, it will be remembered, the 
battleships Pcresviet, Pobicda, Sevastopol , 
Retvisan, and Poltava , and the cruiser 
Pallada. Most of these were known to 
have suffered considerably during the 
action, but the Russians are so skilful 
and industrious in repairing their 
damaged rvarships — not to speak of the 
wide experience they have recently had in 
this melancholy direction — that it will not 
be surprising if at no distant date the 
majority of the vessels named are again 
to be encountered outside the harbour, 
in company with the cruiser Bayan, which 
could not join in the sortie owing to a 
recent ** ’accident.” 


But it soon becomes evident that Ad- 
miral Prince Ukhtomsky is to receive 
little credit for having brought this con- 
siderable remnant of the Fleet out of 
action. In Russia great indignation is 
expressed at his. failure to carry out the 
Tsar’s behest to remove the ships at all 
costs from Port Arthur to Vladivostok, 
and the opinion is freely ventilated that 
he altogether failed to realise the re- 
sponsibilities which devolved upon him 
on the death of Admiral Vitoft. There is 
no question that great results were ex- 
pected to follow the escape of even part 
of the main fleet to Vladivostok, and that 
the return of five battleships and a cruiser 
to the shell-swept harbour of Port Arthur, 
followed by the defeat of the Vladivostok 
Squadron and the loss of the Ritrik, has 
impressed the Russians perhaps more dis- 
agreeably than any previous naval in- 
cident of the war. Accordingly, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that, in spite 
of his important connections, Prince 
Ukhtomsky should be immediately de- 
prived of his command, with a view, it 
is said, to his trial by court martial. 
A little later Captain Wiren, commanding 
the cruiser Bayan , is appointed to take 
Prince Ukhtomsky’s place, with the rank 
of Rear-Admiral Commanding the Port 
Arthur Squadron. 

We may now pass 1 ' to an incident 
which, although it only affects the fate 
of a single Russian destroyer, is of more 
dramatic, and, indeed, to some extent, 
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of greater historical interest than even the 
return of the greater portion of the Port 
Arthur Fleet to its original base. This 
is the capture of the Reshiidny in the 
harbour of Chifu, an important Chinese 
port situated at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li about 80 miles nearly due 
south of Port Arthur. Some allusion has 
already been made to Chifu as a hotbed 
of doubtful rumours. It may be added, 
that the place contains some 50,000 
Chinamen and a fair sprinkling of foreign 
residents. There is reason to believe 
that, apart from the blockade-runners, 
a pretty constant communication has 
been kept up between Port Arthur and 
the Russian Consulate at Chifu by means 
of a system of wireless telegraphy, a re- 
ceiving pole in connection with which 
is said to have been set up in the Con- 
sulate grounds in defiance of Japan’s pro- 
test against what seems a clear violation 
of China’s neutrality. 

In Chapter XLIX. we left two Japanese 
destroyers waiting outside Chifu for the 
rc-appearance of the Reshitelny , which 
was known to have taken refuge here. 
It appears that the Russian destroyer, 
ha' ing effected its escape after the action 
of August 10th, arrived at Chifu with im- 
portant despatches and, it is said, with 
several personages on board disguised as 
engineers. According to tile account 
given by the commander of the destroyer, 
Lieutenant Rostnchakovski, the ship was 
forthwith disarmed, the breech-blocks of 
the guns anil rifles being handed ov cr to 
the Chinese Admiral at the port, and the 
ensign and pennant lowered. 

The Japanese oflicinl reports say that 
the destroyers Asashio and K a sunn, 
having waited till nightfall on August 
nth for the Reslutehiy to come out, 
entered the harbour and found the 
Russian vessel not yet disarmed. Ac- 


cordingly, Lieutenant Terashima, with an 
interpreter and a party of Japanese blue- 
jackets, was sent on board the ResJntcltiy 
to offer the commander the alternative of 
surrender or departure from the port at 
dawn. 

A very graphic description of what 
follows is given by Reuter’s corres- 
pondent at Chifu. It appears that when 
the Japanese lieutenant boarded the 
ResJiiteluy , followed by his boat’s crew 
armed with rifles and bayonets, the 
Russian commander protested. “ I am 
unable to resist,” he said, ” but this is 
a breach of neutrality and courtesy.” 
He then gave secret orders for prepara- 
tions to be made to blow up the ship. 
In order to gain time for this operation, 
Lieutenant Rostachakovski proceeded to 
argue the points of international law 
bearing on the case, being met by 
vigorous injunctions either to get out into 
the open sea for a fight or prepare to be 
towed out. The Japanese officer added 
that, if Lieutenant Rostachakovski would 
surrender, his fife would be spared. 

“ This insult so stung me,” said the 
Russian officer afterwards, " that I 
struck the Japanese officer before I meant 
to, as I was afraid that the explosive for 
blowing up my ship was not yet ready. 
My blow knocked the Japanese lieutenant 
overboard. In falling he dragged me 
with him, he dropping into his boat, 1 
into the water. 1 clung to the lieu- 
tenant’s throat, pummelling him till my 
hold was broken.” 

Lieutenant Rostachakovski subse- 
quently attempted to return to Ids ship, 
but was shot at while in the water and 
wounded in the leg. He then swam to a 
neighbouring junk, whose crew beat him 
off with .1 boathook. He is said to 
have remained in the water fifty minutes, 
.uiinmint;, HiourIi li.niiix.rnl !)>■ h» 
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wounds, till ho was picked up by a boat 
from the Chinese warship flai-yung. 

Meanwhile, a free fight had commenced 
between the Russian and Japanese 
sailors. One of the former jumped over- 
board with the Japanese interpreter, and 
the confusion was intensified by the ex- 
plosion of the Rcs/iite/ny's magazine 
causing several casualties. Eventually 
the Japanese got the upper hand, hoisted 
their fiat;', and one of their destroyers 
towed the Reshitclny out of the harbour. 

The Japanese lost one man killed and 
fourteen wounded in this affair, which, 
as witnessed from the deck of the Chifu 
lightship, is said to have been of a very 
picturesque description. The Japanese 
destrovers had their search-lights turned 
on the Reshitclny , and one could see 
plainly the altercation between the 
Russian and Japanese lieutenants, fol- 
lowed by the discharge of rifles, the flash 
of cutlasses, and the springing of the 
Russians overboard. The actual fighting 
lasted only ten minutes, when the maga- 
zine explosion took place, blowing away 
the main bridge, but not damaging the 
hull. 

There is some mystery as to the 
Russian despatches carried on board the 
Rcshi/dny. According to one account, 
some secret papers were burned before 
the Japanese boarded the vessel; accord- 
ing to another, they fell into the hands of 
the captors. But it is understood that 
Lieutenant Rostachakovski’s mission was 
an important one, and that the capture 
of the ship was a serious blow to the 
Russian plans. 

The reports as to the action of the 
Chinese naval authorities during this 
startling performance are very conflict- 
ing ; one indicating complete non-inter- 
ference, another alleging complicity with 
the Japanese, and a third suggesting that 


the Chinese Admiral did make serious 
protests, but, finding them disregarded, 
was so deeply hurt that he handed over 
the command of his squadron to one of 
his captains ! But the main point seems 
to be that, whether China did or did not 
wish It) take active steps to prevent the 
violation of her neutrality, her attitude 
made no practical difference in the result. 

At first the capture of the Reshitclny 
created a tremendous hubbub. The 
Russian Government protested both in 
Peking and, through the French Minister, 
in Tokio that the capture was an “ as- 
tounding violation ” of Chinese neutrality 
and of international law. In the Russian 
note to the Chinese Government com- 
plicity was distinctly charged, and the 
Chinese naval authorities accused of 
either cowardice or treason. A full ex- 
planation was demanded, also the punish- 
ment of the Chinese Admiral, and the 
restoration of the destroyer. At Peking 
the Russian demands are said to have 
been supported by the French and 
German Ministers. 

Even in Great Britain Japan was - at 
first pretty roundly blamed for having, 
in this case, departed from her usual 
attitude of strict correctness in regard to 
neutrality. In a word, an international 
situation of some gravity seemed to have 
been created, when Japan issued a re- 
markably clear and dignified statement 
defining her position both in regard to 
this particular incident and to Chinese 
neutrality in general. The following is a 
reproduction of the greater part of this 
extremely interesting and important com- 
munication, which was first made throug'h 
Reuter’s correspondent at Tokio. The 
Japanese Government begins by declaring 
the status of China in the present 
struggle to be quite unique. She is not 
a party to a conflict, most of the military 
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operations connected with which are be- 
ing carried on within her borders, and, 
accordingly, some of her territory is 
belligerent, while the rest remains 
neutral. In such 
an anomalous and 
con tr adictory 
state of affairs the 
only way of limit- 
ing the area of 
hostilities at the 
commencement of 
the \\ ar was for 
both Russia and 
Japan to regard 
the case as a 
special one, and 
to give their ad- 
hesion to a special 
understanding. 

“ In the inter- 
ests of foreign in- 
tercourse and the 
general tranquil- 
lity of China, 
the Japanese Gov- 
ernment agreed 
to respect the 
neutrality of 
China outside the 
regions actually Involved in war, pro- 
vided that Russia made a similar agree- 
ment and carried it out in good faith. 
The Japanese Government considered 
that they were precluded by their engage- 
ment from occupying or using for warlike 
purposes of any kind the territory or ports 
of China outside the zone which was 
made the theatre of war, because it 
seemed to them that such occupation or 
use would convert places thus occupied 
or used from neutral to belligerent 
territory. Equally it seemed to them that 
any such occupation or use of neutral 
Chinese territory or ports by the Russian 


forces \\ ould give effect to the proviso in 
the Japanese engagement, which would 
justify her in considering ports so occu- 
pied or used as belligerent. In other 
words, the Japan- 
ese Government 
hold that China’s 
neutrality is im- 
perfect, and ap- 
plicable only to 
those places which 
arc not occupied 
by the armed 
forces of either 
belligerent, and 
Russia cannot es- 
cape the conse- 
quences of an un- 
successful war by 
moving her army 
or navy into those 
portions of China 
which have by ar- 
rangement been 
made condition- 
ally neutral. 

“ From Fort 
Arthur Russia 
sought In Chifu 
an asylum from 
attack which her home port had ceased 
to afford her. In taking that •**tep 
Russia was guilty of a breach of the 
neutrality of China as established by 
agreement between the belligerents, 
and Japan was fully justified in re- 
garding the harbour of Chifu as bel- 
ligerent so far as the incident in ques- 
tion is concerned. With the termina- 
tion of the incident the neutrality of the 
port was revived. The action taken by 
Japan at Chifu was the direct and natural 
consequence of Russia’s disregard of her 
engagement,. but it was not alone in tins 
matter, not alone at Chifu, that Know 
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flagrantly violated China’s neutrality and 
ignored her own engagement.” 

The Japanese Government here pro- 
ceeds to instance the establishment of the 
system of wireless telegraphy between 
Port Arthur and the Russian consulate at 
Chifu. It also mentions the case of the 
Russian gunboat Maud j nr , which at the 
beginning of the war remained at 
Shanghai for weeks after receiving formal 
notice to leave, and was only disarmed 
after protracted negotiations. Finally, 
the case is quoted of the Askold and the 
Grosovoi , now seeking refuge at Shang- 
hai, to which allusion will be made 


consent to Russian warships, as the result 
of a broken engagement and violated 
neutrality, finding unchallenged in the 
harbours of China a safe refuge from 
capture or destruction. The declaration 
concludes as follows : — 

“ The statement of the commander of 
the Res/ii/cluy that his vessel was dis- 
armed upon her arrival at Chifu is un- 
true. The vessel was fully armed and 
manned when visited by Lieutenant 
Terashima, but in any event her dis- 
armament would not fulfil the require- 
ments of the regulations concerning 
China’s neutrality. It was, moreover, 
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presently. The Japanese Government 
observes that it has no intention of dis- 
regarding China’s neutrality as long as 
it is respected by Russia ; but it cannot 


for China, and not Russia, to decide 
whether the alternative of disarmament 
would be acceptable. It is suggested 
that the present case is comparable with 
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that of the Florida , among others, but 
the Japanese Government draw a clear 
distinction between the two events. The 
neutrality of Brazil was perfect and un- 
conditional, and the port of Bahia was a 
long distance from the seat of war ; 
whereas the neutrality of China is im- 
perfect and conditional, and the port of 
Chifu is in close proximity to the zone of 
military operations. The Russian officers 
who took part in the Chifu incident agree 
that the Reshiiclny was the aggressor and 
the first to begin the hostilities which re- 
sulted in her capture. This fact would, 
the Japanese Government believe, deprive 
Russia of any grounds for complaint 
which she might possess if the legality 
of the capture were otherwise in doubt. 
In this respect the case resembles the 
cases of the American privateer General 
Armstrong and of the British ship 
Anne. 

44 The case of the Reshiiclny is in itself 
of trifling importance, but it involves a 
principle of paramount importance. Ex- 
perience has shown that China will take 
no adequate steps to enforce her 
neutrality laws. If in these circum- 
stances the Reshiiclny could make Chifu 
harbour a port of refuge, then the great 
ships of the Russian Navy might do the 
same, and nothing would pre\ent these ' 
ships from issuing forth from their re- 
treat to attack Japan. The necessity of 
guarding against such an eventuality was 
too commanding and too overwhelming 
to permit the Reshiiclny to establish a 
precedent.” 

It is significant that after the publica- 
tion of this weighty statement the 
Reshiiclny incident seems to recede into 
the background, and we hear as little of 
Japan’s “astounding violation of neu- 
trality ” as we now do of her 
“ treachery ” in attacking the Russian 


ships at Port Arthur on the night of 
February ioth. 

The next episode in connection with 
the dispersal of the Port Arthur Fleet is 
that of the battleship Tsarevitch and the 
three Russian destroyers in Kiao-chau 
Bay. The latter lies on the cast coast of 
the Shantung province, and at its en- 
trance is the important German port of 
Tsing-tau, where Germany has a control 
as absolute as is ours at Wci-hai-wci. 
Several German warships arc in the 
harbour, and it is clear that' the position 
may become at any moment inconveni- 
ently strained unless Germany takes far 
prompter steps than did China to vindi- 
cate her neutrality. This Germany is 
happily in a position to do, and docs with 
a thoroughness which is regarded as 
quite satisfactory everywhere except 
possibly in Russia, where fantastic views 
of German friendliness are believed to 
have been entertained. 

When the news of the arrival of the 
crippled Russian ships reaches Berlin, the 
authorities immediately transmit to the 
Governor of Krao-chau, Naval Captain 
Truppel, the necessary instructions for 
the observation of the strict rules of 
neutrality. The Russian ships are to be 
accorded a period of grace, during which 
the repairs needful to ensure seaworthi- 
ness may be undertaken, and after the 
lapse of which the vessels arc to be sum- 
moned to leave German territory within 
twenty-four hours. On the other hand, 
no work of any kind calculated to re- 
store or increase the fighting efficiency 
of the Russian refugees is to be 
countenanced. 

On August 15th it was stated that the 
Tsarevitch and the three Russian de- 
stroyers were In the hands of the local 
German Government for repairs, and tlt.it 
the Governor had made a formal to 
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the ships to demand the hauling' down of 
the Russian flag' pending* the completion 
of repairs. On the approach of the 
Governor and his staff the crew of the 
Tsarevitch were at lirst alarmed, and 
seized their weapons ; the excitement, 
however, being* quickly allayed. On the 
day following’ the striking of the ensigns, 
the Russian ships were dismantled, it 
being evident that they would not be 
able to cope with the greatly superior 
Japanese force which was lying in wait 
outside the harbour. All the ammunition 
was removed and stored in the German 
magazine, and the guns rendered tempor- 
arily quite useless. The terms of parole 
obliged the Russian officers and sailors 
to remain at Tsing-tau until the end of 
the war. Meanwhile, every precaution 
was taken to prevent a repetition of the 
Chifu incident ; a German cruiser remain- 
ing - 011 guard outside the harbour, while 
an intimation is conveyed to the Jap- 
anese that any ship entering the harbour 
at night without lights will be fired upon. 

On August 16th Admiral Ikadzuki with 
his staff arrived at Tsing-tau in a Jap- 
anese destroyer and called upon the 
Governor, who reassured him as to the 
complete dismantling of the Russian 
ships. The Admiral then left the har- 
bour, duly saluted by the German war- 
ships, and the incident was evidently re- 
garded as closed by all concerned. .About 
three weeks later a correspondent ac- 
companied several Italian naval officers 
over the Tsarevitch , and reported that, in 
addition to the injuries mentioned in 
Chapter XLIX., the battleship had two 
holes below the water-line, which, how- 
ever, had been easily handled. The 
general impression made upon the visitors 
was that the ship was far from being 
hors de combat , and that she would have 
been capable of inflicting severe damage 


on the Japanese had she remained in the 
fight. She had plenty of ammunition and 
coal, and, though her electrical steering- 
gear was gone, her hand and steam 
steering gear remained. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the 
Tsarevitch eventually parted company 
with the other ships because she could 
not keep up with them, and that when 
she arrived at Tsing-tau she was only 
making four knots with an immense ex- 
penditure of coal. Also, it is possible 
that the repairs effected in Kiao-chau Bay 
were considerable, for, even after the dis- 
mantling,. the Russian sailors continued 
to work on the damaged vessel. 

Before leaving Chifu and Kiao-chau a 
note may be made of the loss of a Russian 
torpedo-boat near STian-tung in the early 
morning of August 12th. The boat in 
question w'as the Biirui , commanded by 
Lieutenant Tyrtoff ; but it is not quite 
certain that she was in the action of the 
10th, since all the torpedo-craft which 
accompanied the Port Arthur Fleet in its 
sortie appear to be otherwise accounted 
for, three having returned to harbour, 
three being at Kiao-chau, one at Shang- 
hai, and one, the Reshitelny , having been 
captured by the Japanese. An alterna- 
tive suggestion is that the Reshitelny only 
emerged from Port Arthur after the 
action. The point, however, is not im- 
portant, and mention is only made of the 
Burnt because her crew sought refuge in 
a British port. The vessel went on the 
rocks near Shan-tung in a fog, and was 
blown up by order of her commander. 
Lieutenant Tyrtoff and his crew, all of 
whom were saved, made their way on 
foot to VVei-hai-wei, where they were ac- 
commodated on board H.M.S. Humber , 
and afterwards sent to Hong-kong. 

There remain the case of the cruiser 
Askold and the destroyer Grosovoi, which 
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arrived at Shanghai on August 12th, 
and that of the cruiser Diana at Saigon. 
The position of the first two ships gave 
rise to a great deal of trouble, which at 
one time threatened to become acute, 
owing to fresh attempts on the part of 
Russia to take advantage of China’s in- 
ability to enforce her neutrality. For 
several days a sort of " triangular duel " 
went on between the Russian, Chinese, 


increase the fighting efficiency of the 
ships, such as, for instance, the pro- 
vision of new funnels. The Chinese 
authorities met both Russian and Jap- 
anese demands with a series of diplomatic 
contortions, the practical result of which 
was, of course, that nothing was done 
except to produce a really dangerous 
state of tension. The situation was still 
further complicated by the fact that the 
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and Japanese authorities. The Russians 
claimed the right to remain in the ri\or 
until necessary repairs to the two ships 
had been effected, it being suggested that 
in the case of the Grosovoi this would 
occupy eighteen, and in that of the 
‘Askold twenty-eight, days. Japan rigor- 
ously demurred to this, pointing out that 
tlie only repairs contemplated by the laws 
of neutrality were those necessary to 
make a ship seaworthy, and that no work 
ought to be done of a nature likely to 


dock in which the repairs to the Askold 
were being effected was in the hands of 
a Hritish company not subject to Chinese 
jurisdiction. 

After some ten days of very acri- 
monious negotiation it became evident 
that Japan would not allow herself to be 
trifled with much longer, and apprehen- 
sions were beginning to be felt tb.it she 
would pnicecd forthwith to take the law 
into her own hands. At least, when the 
matter had apparently reached a iliuux. 
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an order from the Tsar arrived at Shang- 
hai commanding Admiral Reitzenstein to 
disarm the Askold and Grosovoi without 
further delay. The flags of both vessels 
were accordingly lowered, and during the 
ensuing week the disarmament was duly 
carried out. Some further difficulty 
arose in respect of the crews of the two 
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sulates, namely, Chifu, Ticn-tsin, Han- 
kau, Shanghai, and Fu-chau. 

The case of the cruiser Diana , which 
took refuge at the port of Saigon, the 
capital of the French colony of Indo- 
China, also remained a considerable time 
in abeyance, but seems never to have 
given rise to much anxiety. The Diana 
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ships. Japan demanded that these 
should be “ interned ” until the war was 
ended, having been apprised of the fact 
that the crews of the V ary ag and Korielz, 
who were sent home on parole , were now 
serving again with the Baltic Fleet. On 
the other hand, it was felt that the 
presence of such a large body of Russian 
sailors at Shanghai might lead to serious 
disturbances. Accordingly, it was ultim- 
ately decided to intern these crews, and 
distribute them among the Treaty Ports 
of China where there are Russian Con- 

41 


was damaged by a shell below the water- 
line in the action of August 10th, while 
another shell killed an officer and three 
men, and wounded twenty-three men. 
The Diana was making for Shan-tung, 
but was obliged to change her course, 
as she met some Japanese torpedo-boats, 
which are said to have discharged nine 
torpedoes at her without effect. Accord- 
ing to the St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the 'Petit Parisien , it was expected in 
the Russian capital that the Diana , after 
having undergone the necessary repairs, 
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would leave Saigon for the Red Sea “ to have cut out the Tsarevitch just as she 
assist the volunteer fleet vessels in their did the Reshitelny. Europe would have 
search for contraband of war ” 1 But been profoundly shocked, but no Euro- 
this ingenuous suggestion proved to be pean nation would care to declare war 
inaccurate. On September 4th the com- against Japan merely out of anxiety to 
mandcr of the Diana received orders from keep Andorran neutrality inviolate, 
the Russian Admiralty to disarm the Possibly, then, the incidents narrated 
vessel, and two days later the French in this chapter may have a signiflancc all 
Minister at Tokio formally notified the their own, in that they may lead up to 
Japanese Government that the Diana new and much more binding international 
would disarm at Saigon. agreements as to refugee ships. For, at 

It has been necessary to follow this the bottom of much of the fuss and fury 
remarkable series of incidents rather which have arisen lurks the distinct 
closely, partly because the issues are probability that Russia has been cynically 
somewhat complicated, but chiefly be- using the uncertainty which prevails as 
cause the events themselves open up a to the treatment of refugee ships to assist 
new chapter in the history of warfare, her materially in her warlike operations. 
As the Japanese Government has justly It is of no slight advantage to her to lock 
observed, the position of China in this up a considerable portion of the Japanese 
war is altogether unique, and that the Fleet in watching the exits of harbours 
position has not long ago become utterly in which crippled Russian warships arc 
insupportable is, perhaps, the finest being more or less leisurely repaired, 
tribute to the good sense of the “ looker- All this relieves the pressure on Port 
on ” nations that could possibly be Arthur, and puts off the day of reckoning 
imagined. Even as it is. the behaviour for Vladivostok. Probably Russia from 
of the Chinese authorities at Chifu and the first had no intention of allowing 
Shanghai has brought matters perilously the Tsarevitch , Askold, and Diana to 
near to the point at which China cer- leave their respective shelters ; Indeed, 
tainly, and perhaps three or four she might not have been displeased to 
European nations, might have become sec all her remaining ships in the Far 
suddenly embroiled. On the other hand, East comfortably interned where there 
even the prompt and correct action of was a chance of recovering them at the 
the Germans at Kiao-chau hardly rc- end of the war. All this is highly dc- 
moves the impression that the interna- trimcntal to the interests of Japan, whose 
tional law of neutrality as regards the sole consolation is that, if she continues 
rights of refugee warships is not in an \ictorious, she may be able to make »t 
altogether satisfactory state. At present, a condition of peace that the ships now 
everything seems to depend upon the lying dismantled in Chinese ports .shall he 
capacity of the nation whose neutrality handed o\er to her, together with any 
is thus affected to maintain that neutral- found at Port Arthur or \ l.idivoslok. 
ity, if necessary by force of arms. One Probably Japan would cheerfully rclin- 
suspects that if Kiao-chau had belonged quish such remote rexersionarv ih.mccs 
not to Germany but, say, to the liny for the present satisfaction of ckalui 2 
Republic of Andorra, Japan would have with the refugee ships at •ea, or, at 
stood upon little ceremony, and would least, of seeing them prompt)} di-armet . 
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CHAPTER LI I. 

THE NOVIK HER FLIGHT TO SAKHALIN ISLAND — THE JAPANESE SEARCH — A CRUISER 

DUEL THE NOVIK SUNK — A FAMOUS LITTLE SHIP — JAPANESE REAPPEAR AT 

KORSAKOVSK. 


“ A 0 f HE cruiser Novik, which possesses 
a good turn of speed, was allowed 
to act independently.” So wrote Rear- 
Admiral Reitzenstein, commanding the 
cruiser squadron of the Port Arthur 
Fleet, in the official report of the move- 
ments of his four ships on the night of 
the memorable battle of August ioth. 
The sequel to the independent action of 
the Novik is a sad one, but the story is 
relieved by many touches of real interest, 
and well deserves to be told in a separate 
chapter. For the Novik is a little ship 
with a big record, compiled in six short 
months, of sturdy fighting under condi- 
tions seldom favourable to a vessel of 
her class. Since February gth, when she 
ran out of Port Arthur and boldly faced 
the bombarding fleet of Japan, but was 
soon crippled by her giant adversaries, 
she has been the “ plucky little Novik ” 
to all students of the campaign, and has 
won many a round of hearty applause 
from the friends of both the combatant 
nations. Her end is drawing near, but 
it is an end worthy of a gallant ship, and 
far less to be deplored than loss by strik- 
ing a mine or any such untoward acci- 
dent born of negligence or foeman’s 
craft. Before passing to the details of 
the Novik's last fight, let us see what 
manner of a ship she was, and how 
poorly she was fitted to meet any but the 
very lightest warships in the Japanese 
Navy. The Novik was launched at 


Elbing-, Germany, in 1900, and may be 
described as a very fast protected cruiser 
of 3,300 tons, and with 18,000 horse- 
power engines. She had a nominal 
speed of 25 knots, and carried coal 
sufficient for a run of 900 miles at full 
speed. She had triple screws and was 
three funnelled, and her armament con- 
sisted of six 4’7 inch guns and six 
three-pounder and two one-pounder 
quick-firers. She had also five torpedo 
tubes. The weak spot in her design was 
that her engines were not entirely below 
the water-line; but she was a great 
favourite in the Russian Navy, and her 
brisk performances at Port Arthur were 
a constant source of pride and satisfac 
tion throughout the Empire. 

After parting company with the 
Askold on the night of August ioth, the 
Novik made for Kiao - chau harbour, 
which she entered on August nth, and, 
after coaling, left the following morning. 
It was lucky that at this stage she 
escaped the attentions of Admiral Togo’s 
watch-dogs, which shortly afterwards 
kept such close guard over the entrance 
to Kiao-chau Bay in order to intercept 
the Tsarevitch should the latter attempt 
to make an exit. 

From Kiao-chau the Novik shaped her 
course round Japan for Vladivostok. It 
is believed that the intention of her com- 
mander was to make a dash through the 
Tsugaru Straits, in which the Vladivostok 
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Squadron aforetime has disported itself, 
but the forts had extinguished their 
lights, making the passage impos- 
sible. Accordingly, the A 'ovik proceeded 
north until on August 20th she reached 
the port of Korsakovsk in the Island of 
Sakhalin. 

Here the A 1 ovik was among compa- 
triots, for the Island of Sakhalin, which 
lies off the east coast of the Maritime 
Province of Siberia, is Russian territory, 
and is peopled largely by Russian con- 
victs, some 5,000 of whom are employed 
to work the coal mines. The southern 
extremity of Sakhalin is separated from 
the Japanese island of Yezo by the Strait 
of La Perou.se, sometimes called the Soya 
Straits, from Soya Point on the Yezo 
coast. The southern part of Sakhalin 
used formerly to be claimed by Japan, 
but in the year 1S75 she ceded it to Russia 
in exchange for certain of the Kurile 
Islands. 

The captain of the A 1 ovik was evidently 
minded to make no long stay at a port 
which, although Russian, afforded no 
real shelter from the enemy’s cruisers. 
He probably was well aware that his 
ship had been sighted at different points 
of her northward journey, and that the 
Japanese would make every effort to in- 
tercept her in the Soya Straits. His 
only hope seemed to be to coal as quickly 
as possible, and try to get through to 
Vladivostok before it was too late. By 
4 p.m. on the afternoon of August 20th, 
he had coaled, and was preparing to 
come out of the harbour when a vessel 
was sighted, which proved to be a Japan- 
ese cruiser. True to the traditions which 
had already clustered round his gallant 
ship and crew, the captain of the Novik 
put to sea in order to give battle to the 
new-comer, hoping, perhaps, that in an 
interval his turn of speed would allow 


him to slip away through the Soya Strait, 
and make direct for the Golden Horn. 

We must now turn to the Japanese, 
and see what steps they have been taking 
to catch this swift-winged refugee from 
Port Arthur. As already hinted, the 
Novik has been reported once or twice 
during her journey up the east coast ol 
Japan, and two fairly fast cruisers, the 
Tsushima and Chirose, have been de- 
tailed, if possible, to bring her to book. 

The Chitosc is a sister ship to the 
Kasagi, is of 4,784 tons displacement, 
and has a nominal speed of 22' 5 knots. 
The Tsushima is a sister ship to the 
Niilaka. She is of only 3,420 tons dis- 
placement, with a nominal speed of 20 
knots. Both ships arc, however, much 
more heavily armed than the Novik , the 
weight of the Chitosc's broadside fire 
being Soo pounds, and that of the 
1 'sushima's 920 pounds, while the Novik's 
broadside only aggregates 1S0 pounds. 

• It is early in the morning of August 
19th that the Tsushima and Chitose learn 
that the Novik has been sighted from 
the Atoeya lighthouse on the Kurile 
Islands. The two vessels immediately 
head for the Soya Straits at full speed. 

At dawn on Saturday, August 20th, 
the Chitosc arrives at a point 20 miles 
north-east of Rebunshiri Island, and pro- 
ceeds to search the Soya Straits, but is 
greatly handicapped by the heavy 
weather. At S ‘o’clock the T sushhna, 
which has been searching to the west- 
ward, joins the Chitose close to Rebun- 
shiri Island, and further measures are 
concerted. One can understand with 
what anxiety the chances are reckoned, 
and what close calculations are made of 
the possibility that the Novik has already 
made her escape. Of course, it is all a 
matter of coal and speed. It is clear 
that, even at the comparatively slow rate 
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at which she must have been steaming 
when she passed up the east coast of 
Japan, the Novik's coal must have been 
running rather short when she rounded 
the Kurile Islands. The problem seems 
to have been whether she had husbanded 
enough to enable her to get across to 
Vladivostok without touching at Sak- 
halin Island, and it is evident that the 
Japanese judged such a contingency to 
be possible, or they would not have com- 
menced their search so far to the west- 
ward. The facts of the case as stated 
above show that the Novik must have 
been more or less compelled to coal at 
Korsakovsk before making finally for 
Vladivostok, and the rapidity with which 
she did this and put out again to sea 
shows that she, too, realised what a 
matter of minutes her chance of escape 
must have been. 

The two Japanese cruisers, having 
compared notes upon the situation, set 
about the renewal of their search in a 
very methodical manner. Soya Straits 
at their narrowest are only forty miles 
wide, but the Chitose takes the line from 
Cape Soya to Isiretoko Point, some 
seventy miles to the north-cast on the 
coast of Sakhalin Island, doubtless fol- 
lowing what is called a " curve of 
search,” such as is usually adopted by 
warships on the lookout for a moving 
enemy whose whereabouts are not ac- 
curately known. Meanwhile, the Tsu- 
shima is despatched towards Korsakovsk. 

It should be noted that both the Japanese 
cruisers, although comparatively small 
vessels, arc duly equipped with the wire- 
less telegraphy system which the Japan- 
ese have already show n their ability to use 
to the very fullest advantage. Doubt- 
less, the Chitose , being the larger ship, 
would in ordinary circumstances have 
been selected to proceed to Korsakovsk, 


but the Chitose had often been seen in 
action by the Novik, which, it was feared, 
might dart off at once on the approach 
of what she knew to be a hostile ship. 
The Tsushima, on the other hand, having 
two masts and three funnels, somewhat 
resembles the Bogatyr , and there was 
just a chance that the Novik might be- 
lieve that that unfortunate vessel, which 
went on shore near Vladivostok in May, 
had been refloated, and was coming to 
her assistance. As a matter of fact, this 
expectation seems to have proved quite 
groundless, the Tsushima being promptly 
recognised by the Novik as a cruiser of 
the Nutaka t>pe, but the suggestion 
shows how carefully every little move- 
ment of the Japanese warships is thought 
out, and how extremely anxious these 
two in particular were lest their quarry 
should escape them. 

The Tsushima steers due north after 
parting from the CJnlose, and in the 
afternoon comes sufficiently near to 
Korsakovsk to sight a three- funnelled 
ship lying inside the harbour. Ap- 
proaching still closer, the Japanese dis- 
covered the Novik preparing to come out. 
She heads to the south, and has evidently 
planned to escape through the Soya 
Straits. The Tsuunnta places herself in 
a position to bar any sudden dash in 
that direction, and manrectvres so as to 
keep her port guns trained on the A oVik. 

At the same time, a message by wire less 
telegraphy is despatched to the Chitose. 

A duel at sea in any circumstances can 
hardly fail to he of great dramatic inter- 
est, but in this case there is much to 
accentuate the impressiveness of a scene 
which will live long in the annals of the 
two navies concerned. It is not so much 
the actual surroundings, as the moral 
conditions in which the light to a finish 
is about to take place that hwd sjmi.d 
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fascination to the grim encounter. Yet 
there is something weird about the very 
remoteness of the spot, far removed as 
it is from any trace of civilisation other 
than that which but lightly tinges a con- 
vict settlement, more especially, perhaps, 
one like that on Sakhalin Island. At 
Korsakovsk there may be some few spec- 
tators of the combat, for there is a de- 
tachment of Russian troops in the place, 
and the officers will be anxiously follow- 
ing the movements of the two vessels 
with their glasses. For the rest, there 
are probably only a handful of wretched 
Mongols and Ainus who could possibly 
be witnesses of this sharp, short struggle 
between two modern warships, one 
hoping still to find a shelter after her 
long flight from Port Arthur, the other 
nervously resolute to spare no effort to 
disable a renowned and highly respected 
adversary. 

As will have been gathered from the 
details given, the two combatants are 


not unequally matched. The T 'sushimi 
has the weight of metal, and the Novil 
has the turn of speed. Nor, in all prob- 
ability, has the former any such advant- 
age in the matter of gunnery as the 
Japanese have hitherto enjoyed in theii 
naval encounters with the enemy. This 
is the Tsttshima’s maiden fight, for hither- 
to she has been engaged exclusively in 
patrol duties. On the other hand, the 
Novik has been so constantly in action 
that her gunners have had perhaps more 
practice than those on board any other 
Russian vessel ; while it is certain that 
she will be well handled from the start 
by her gallant captain, whose splendid 
seamanship has already won him many 
a frank encomium from Admiral Togo’s 
officers and men. 

It is half-past four, and the vessels 
have drawn within fairly close range of 
one another. The captain of the Tsu- 
shima presses a button, and the whole 
of the ship’s port broadside, nearly half 
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a ton of steel, is poured against the 
enemy. The Novik responds immedi- 
ately, and the shells irom her 4*7 inch 
guns come screeching round the Tsushima 
in such a businesslike fashion as to make 
it evident that the victory is no foregone 
conclusion for the more heavily-armed 
ship. Hot and furious becomes the 
interchange of fire. The Japanese gun- 
ners are desperately eager in their efforts 
to hit the Novik, and some of the officers 
become so hoarse trying to make them- 
selves heard above the din of battle that 
they completely lose their voices, and 
are reduced — so says the Standard's 
Tokio correspondent — to writing their 
words of command with chalk ! 

After three-quarters of an hour’s hard 
fighting, the Novik puts about and heads 
again for Korsakovsk harbour. She 


has three holes below the water-line and 
two above, while part of her steering 
gear is damaged, and only six of her 
boilers are in good order. As she steers 
northwards, still fighting, the Tsushima 
follows. Suddenly one of the Novtk's 
shells comes ricochetting from the water 
and strikes the Tsushima on the star- 
board side near the coal bunkers. The 
ship begins to leak, but the handy Japan- 
ese soon effect temporary repairs. Fur- 
ther pursuit is, however, out of the 
question, and the engagement accord- 
ingly ends at 5 o'clock. 

The Tsushima now makes further sig- 
nals by wireless telegraphy to the Chitose , 
and it is indicative of the smartness of 
the Russians that, notwithstanding their 
lather sorry plight, they should try hard, 
and for a time successfully, to intercept 
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those messages by their own wireless 
installation. At last, however, the 
Tsushima manages to inform the Chi* use 
that the A : ovik is in Korsakovsk harbour, 
which she herself proceeds to keep under 
observation during the ensuing hours of 
darkness. 

And what of the Novik l Alas, the 
good little ship has fought her last fight, 
and her end is very near. Her captain 
had hoped to effect repairs in Korsakovsk 
harbour, which would enable him to put 
to sea attain at flight, but the rudder 
is found to be past all hope. Moreover, 
fresh lights show that the ’Tsushima is 
hems' 1 reinforced — for the Chi lose is 
now coming up — and with sad reluct- 
ance, we mav be sure, the captain of the 
A 7 ovik decides to abandon his beloved 
ship, and to sink her in shallow water, 
in the vague hope that some day it may 
be possible to refloat her and restore her 
to the list of Russia’s fighting ships. 
During the night of August aolh, accord- 
ingly, the officers and crew and stores of 
the A 7 ovik were conveyed ashore. The 
crew are still engaged in landing at dawn 
when they are disturbed by the sudden 
appearance of the Chilosc , and have to 
take rather hurriedly to their boats and 
launches. 

The Chilosc, the officers and crew of 
which are doubtless a good deal dis- 
heartened at their bad luck in missing 
the duel, enters the Korsakovsk harbour 
at daybreak, and finds the place seem- 
ingly deserted. With the exception of 
the sailors, who are landing from the 
Novik, there is no one about, and the 
houses are closed. It seems likely that 
the town, such as it is, has been tempor- 
arily abandoned, the residents withdraw- 
ing - to a safe distance beyond the reach 
of a warship’s guns. 

The Novik herself lies beached close to 
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the town. She has listed ten degrees to 
port, and her upper works aft are awash. 

From about half-past six to quarter 
past seven the Chilosc shells the Novik's 
hull, with a view to completely disabling 
her. An inglorious process, truly, but a 
wise precaution to lake with a modern 
warship which has as many lives as a 
cal, and can be made “ as good as new ” 
after having been to all appearances 
riddled like a sieve. 

After coming to within 2,500 yards ol 
the partly submerged vessel the Chilosc 
steams away, her officers satisfied that 
the Novik's injuries are such that no 
amount of repairs will ever restore the 
\essel’s fighting elliciencv. 

Thus ends the brief and brilliant career 
of the “ pet toy of the Russian Navy,” 
a ship whose exploits are of just that 
class that go far to keep naval opinion 
in a healthy state of flux. No one, of 
course, who is moderately sane contends 
that a plethora of N oviks can make up 
for a deficiency in battleships, and we 
have already seen the Novik herself, on 
the morning of February 9th, compelled 
to withdraw very hastily out of range ol 
the great Mikasa's guns. Half a dozen 
N oviks might well hesitate to attack a 
single battleship, except on the desper- 
ate chance of getting some of their 
torpedoes home while two or three of 
themselves were being sent to the 
bottom. But there is much virtue in a 
fine record of success in actual fighting, 
and the services which the Novik has 
been able to render Russia in the first 
six months of war are such that she will - 
long serve to support the arguments of 
those who believe the future to have 
great things in store for very fast light 
cruisers a quarter of the size of our 
monsters Terrible and Tower ful, and 
with some of the Novik’s more serious 
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limitations removed. For the Novik 
might be fighting Russia’s battles still, 
if any one of her three chief defects had 
been remedied. If her coal capacity had 
been but a little greater she would un- 
doubtedly have reached Vladivostok 
before she could have been overtaken ; 
if she had been less vulnerable, her 
boilers would not have suffered as they 
did, and she might have escaped during 
the action itself; and, finally, if she had 
had heavier guns, she might have suc- 
ceeded in sinking the Tsushima instead 
of merely crippling her for the time 
being. 

Be all this as it may, the Novik's 
course is run, and she will live in his- 
tory as one of several little ships w-hich 
have gained immortality by the exhibi- 
tion of sheer audacity and entire indiffer- 
ence to overwhelming odds. In our 
naval history there are some notable ex- 
amples. Take, for instance, the case of 
Lord Charles Bcresford’s gunboat, which 
earned the famous signal, “ Well done, 
Condor f ” at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria A finer record still is that of the 
“ mad little craft ” which forced the 
fifty-three great ships of Spain, and of 
which our Tennyson sings so gloriously : 

“And so 

The httle Revenge ran on sheer into the heart 
of the foe. 

With her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety 
Sick below ; 

l'or half of their fleet to the right and half to 
the left were seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long sca- 
lane between.” 

No single \cssel of small size could 
hope nowadays to emulate the glorious 
last fight of Sir Richard Grenville’s ship, 
for natal science has sadly diminished 
the \ nine of the points which once be- 
longed to seamanship alone- But the 


No-oik has won the right to be classed in 
the noble company of such great little 
men-of-war, and her tlag should fly all 
the more proudly in the atmosphere of 
naval history by reason of the poor show- 
made by so many of the bigger and 
stronger ships in the Navy of which she 
has been a sparkling ornament. 

The casualties in the duel between the 
Novik and the Tsushima were quite sur- 
prisingly small. The latter, indeed, ac- 
cording to the official report, had not a 
single man killed or wounded. On the 
Novik there were two sailors killed, and 
two seriously wounded, while a lieuten- 
ant and fourteen sailors were slightly- 
wounded. 

In Japan the news of the fate of the 
Novik creates great satisfaction, tem- 
pered by sincere sentimental regret for 
the loss of a gallant adversary. The 
escape of such a fast \essel to Vladi- 
vostok might have caused Japan serious 
inconvenience, and have greatly dis- 
counted the advantages secured by the 
sinking of the Rurik, and the danfttges 
inflicted on the Rossta and Gromobox. In 
St. Petersburg, the destruction of the 
Novik frees a flood of deplorable recrim- 
inations at the Admiralty, much of it 
apparently quite disconnected with the 
mishap itself. This is no uncommon 
phenomenon, but it is one of rather more 
than ordinary significance in such a hot- 
bed of officialdom in Russia. At urc- 
sent the favourite scapegoat seems to be 
Admiral Skrvdlofl, who is greatly blamed 
for having allowed the Vladivostok 
squadron to go so far south in the hope 
of joining the Port Arthur hhet. Cer- 
tainly, if he hail sent them instead to 
the Soya Straits to meet and assist the 
Xovik, he might have savtd the- 
and sunk uthef the ChiUnc or /’un/.tnJ, 
or both. But it is easy to be wise aftcl 
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the event ; and doubtless it was expected lion. Early in the morning of Septem- 
at Vladivostok that the Novik would slip ber 6th the Russian look-out stations at 

through the Tsugaru Strait, as she is Korsakovsk report that two Japanese 

said to have attempted to do. ships are approaching, and the Russian 

Some little doubt appears to be felt detachment of troops stands to its arms. 
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at Tokio as to the completeness with 
which the destruction of the Novik has 
been carried out, and about a fortnight 
after the duel an expedition is sent to 
ascertain definitely the cruiser’s condi- 


When the ships — according to one 
account they are cruisers ; according to 
another, transports — have arrived within 
8,000 yards of the Korsakovsk station, 
two steam pinnaces are seen to put from 
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the vessels, and head towards the cruiser 
Nov ik y which they reach about 10 
o’clock. Japanese sailors are seen 
moving on the bridge of the Novik. 

The commander of the Russian de- 
tachment now orders his men to lire on 
the boats, and on the deck of the Novik. 
The fire is sufficiently accurate to disturb 
the Japanese at their work, and to cause 
them to return to their ships. The Rus- 
sians continue firing, and the Japanese 
reply from their boats, but no damage is 
done on either side. 

The ships — the unlikelihood of their 
being cruisers is supported by the fact 
that they have not attempted to shell 
the Russian detachment — having taken 
the boats on board, weigh anchor about 
noon, and stand away to sea. The 
Russians now proceed to examine the 
Novik, in which they find some mines 


and electrical conductors, evidently laid 
with the intention to blow up what re- 
mained of the cruiser. 

The Japanese officers of this expedi- 
tion on returning to Tokio report that 
the Novik has now a list of 30 degrees, 
and, with the exception of a small por- 
tion of the bows, is entirely submerged, 
the water being knee-deep even at the 
shallowest parts on the upper deck. The 
conning-tower and upper \\ orks are badly 
knocked about, and the destruction under 
water is evidently considerable. 

There is a later telegram to the effect 
that two Japanese warships bombarded 
Korsakovsk on September 7th, and fired 
torpedoes at the sunken cruiser. Evi- 
dently the Japanese want to make sure 
that the “ plucky little Novik " will not 
once more walk the waters, and ha\c to 
be destroyed all over again. 


o' re * 100 ( * u ' 
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RUSSIA ANI) N MUTUAL SHIPPING— DANGKKOUS STATIC OK TKXSIOX — LORD 
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PROTEST OF THE LONDON CHAMBER OK COMMERCE — THE FORTE 
PETER BURG AND SMOf.ERSE— IMPROVED PROSPECTS. 


lansdowne's 

RE-APPEAR — 
FINDS THE 


I T is annoying’ to bo compelled to recur 
at this juncture to the subject of 
Russia’s interference with neutral 
shipping, a subject which it is not easy 
to invest with anything like picturesque 
attractiveness. But even a war history 
cannot be all “ purple patches,” and in 
this case an otherwise rather dull series 
of episodes has some bright redeeming 
features. Above all, we must remember 
that, quite apart from the big commercial 
interests involved, this particular chapter 
of events had at one time a very lurid 
interest for Great Britain. It is easy, 
now that the danger seems to be over, 
to say that there never was much danger, 
and that, even if things had gone further 
than they did, the “ common-sense of 
most ” would have asserted itself, and a 
peaceful issue would have been found. 
But the facts point all the other way, and 
it is not too much to believe that, during 
this period some very anxious moments 
were passed by our responsible states- 
men, in the fear lest diplomacy might not 
be able to prevent a complication from 
which any sort of pacific withdrawal 
would be hopeless. 

In Chapter XLIII. the question of 
Russia’s interference with neutral ship- 
ping was discussed up to a point at which 
it seemed that a settlement would almost 
immediately follow. An understanding 
had been arrived at with regard, at any 


rate, to the Volunteer Elect steamers, the 
Peferburg and Smolensk, and it was clear 
that the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was in earnest in his endeavours 
to bring about a more satisfactory situa- 
tion. But the Russian Admiralty had 
issued a memorandum with reference to 
the Malacca incident, which was open to 
some objection, and the performances of 
the Vladivostok Squadron had given rise 
to such anxiety among shipowners in this 
country, that the P. and O. — followed 
later by other lines — had announced its 
determination to suspend temporarily its 
service to Japan. 

In other words, notwithstanding official 
assurances, there was an uneasy feeling 
abroad that further trouble might be 
brewing even in regard to the Volunteer 
Fleet. It was also abundantly clear that 
the actual situation was an exasperating 
one to the greatest maritime nation in the 
world. The withdrawal from the Japan 
service of the P. and O., Holt, Thomp- 
son, and other leading English lines gave 
a prompt and decided stimulus to the 
carrying - trade of Germany, and British 
shipowners naturally viewed with grow- 
ing bitterness this serious transfer of 
profits to rivals whose risks ought to 
have been the same as theirs, but who 
nevertheless continued to accept as 
freight merchandise undoubtedly con- 
traband according to the Russian 
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view. Rightly or wrongly, the idea 
was strengthened that German ship- 
owners expected to secure from Russia 
more favourable treatment than that 
which would be accorded to British 
vessels. It goes without saying, that 
a suspicion of this sort, coupled with 
a most serious pecuniary loss in the 
present, and the knowledge that the 
British carrying trade to Japan would 
probably suffer future lasting injury by 
reason of this suspension, was hardly 
calculated to promote friendly feeling. 
Indeed, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
intense irritation which existed during 
July and August, and more especially, 
perhaps, during the first three weeks of 
the latter month, with reference to the 
extraordinary position in which British 
shipping interests had been placed by 
Russian pretensions as to the right of 
search. In not a few quarters was to be 
heard the bitter lament that Palmerston 
could not rise from his grave and take 
in hand a situation which doubtless he 
would have dealt with summarily, though 
possibly with hardly satisfactory results. 

For there is not much doubt that a 
good deal of the trouble which arose 
from Russia’s treatment of neutrals was 


would probably have been inevitable, 
since the anti-English party at St. Peters- 
burg would have found it easy to per- 
suade the Tsar that the honour of Russia 
had been grossly insulted. Even as 
things were, there must have been a time 
when only by a supreme effort could 
Count Lamsdorff get the mastery of the 
forces working against him. 

To some who love history for history’s 
sake, it may seem that, in the whole 
record of the first six months of the war 
between Russia and Japan, there is no 
more striking situation than this, which 
has been organised by a small but im- 
mensely powerful clique of high person- 
ages seeking to cover their country's 
humiliation by a display of arrogance 
certain, if carried to much greater 
lengths, to create a fresh and much more 
powerful adversary. One may go 
further and doubt whether in the re- 
corded annals of the world there is any- 
thing that quite tallies with this remark- 
able development of an already great and 
epoch-making war. For half a >car it 
has been clearly apparent to the civilised 
nations of the earth that Russia will have 
as much as she can do to prevent the 
utter annihilation of her Far Eastern in- 


dcUbcrately anticipated by a certain 
section in Russia which would have been 
only too pleased if the British Govern- 
ment had acted according to the Pal- 
merstonian tradition. As has already 
been indicated in this narrative (see page 
530), the Russian Admiralty is swayed by 
the anti- British influence of the Grand 
Duke Alexander Michailovitch to such .in 
extent that the Russian Foreign Office 
has the greatest difficulty in carrying on 
its negotiations with Great Britain. Had 
the Marquis of Lansdoune acted at any 
stage of the Malaga affair as the great 
high-handed Pam would have done, war 


tercsts by the Army and Navy of Japan. 
Iler finances are in no flourishing con- 
dition, her internal slate is full of 
dangerous possibilities ; vet, deliberately, 
those highest in the councils of the Tsar 
are seeking to provoke the resentment of 
a Power which, whatever may be its 
limitations, has certain warlike attributes 
calculated to inspire respect. 

The exact cause of this phenomenon 
will probably never be known. It has 
been suggested that, while the idea of 
making Urm** with Japan was utterly re- 
pugnant to the promt oitcucj^e of the I »af . 
it wa> thought some lc"» humiliating 
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compromise could be effected if Great 
Britain could be goaded into a declara- 
tion of war which would link her with 
Japan in a lighting alliance. Other 
theories point to a wish to entangle Great 
Britain at any cost, in the hope of securing' 
the intervention of France or Germany, 
or both. A third supposition is that, in 
some Russian circles it was still believed 
that a Russian descent upon India could 
be made which would soon wipe out the 
memories of reverses in the Far Fast, 
and would even compensate the destruc- 
tion of what is left of the Russian Navy. 
Whether any or none of these hypotheses 
be sound, the fact remains that the 
Russian Admiralty strained the patience 
of the British nation in August, 1904, 
well-nigh to the breaking-point, and that 
the tension was fully as great as it was 
after the Panj-deh incident of 1SS6 or 
V affaire Fashoda of 1S9S. 

What added enormously to the indig- 
nation felt in this country was the studi- 
ously aggravating fashion in which 
Russia set to work, after the apparent 
settlement of the Pe/crburg and Smolensk 
dispute, to devise fresh means of subject- 
ing British commerce to scrutiny and de- 
lay. Putting aside for the moment the 
question as to the right of Volunteer 
steamers, which had passed the Dar- 
danelles as merchantmen, to transform 
themselves suddenly into men-of-war, the 
Russian Government proceeded to con- 
vert other merchant vessels into 
“ cruisers ” merely for the purpose of 
searching for contraband ; and one or 
two liners purchased from Germany were 
reported to have undergone this strange 
transformation. At first, it was believed 
in this country that such a proceeding 
was in sheer defiance of the international 
laws of war, and that, in fact, the ex- 
ample of the Alabama was here being 


closely imitated. But it subsequently 
transpired — and the point is of the great- 
est interest — that, according to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, “ there can be no 
doubt that merchant ships may be sold 
by neutrals to any government, and that 
government may turn these ships into 
cruisers if they please.” 

On the other hand, there is something 
questionable in the action of a govern- 
ment which seems to strain its legal 
powers more for the purpose of giving 
annoyance to neutrals, or, as is suggested 
in this case, one particular neutral, than 
with any definite hope of achieving 
practical results. Contraband is, of 
course, being carried to Japan in British 
and other ships, and contraband will con- 
tinue to be carried, in every war in which 
there is a chance of making a profit suf- 
ficient to compensate the risk. But the 
amount of genuine contraband of war 
which is being taken to Japan is certainly 
relatively small, for the simple reason 
that Japan docs not want it. As regards 
war material she is amply supplied, and 
now, to a great extent, self-supporting. 
But it is easy for Russia to pretend the 
contrary, in order to give her an oppor- 
tunity of interfering with the world’s 
commerce. Accordingly, her “ quick- 
change cruisers ” — merchantmen one 

day and warships the next — are sent to 
various points of the compass to intercept 
British ships, board them, worry the 
captains with questions, talk bigly about 
their belligerent rights, and, in short, 
make themselves seriously objectionable. 
Well may the British master mariner — 
sometimes a choleric individual — chafe at 
being stopped by vessels whose sole 
claim to be considered men-of-war lies 
in a flag and a few hastily imported 
guns. Well may British shipowners ask 
how it is that a strong Government, with 
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the greatest navy in the world at its beck 
and cal/, cannot secure its mercantile 
marine from such constant and often 
causeless interruption. 

The British Government is not slow to 
perceive that the temper of the nation is 
rising, and that more particularly the 
case of the Knight Commander , the vessel 
actually sunk by the Vladivostok Squad- 
ron, has aroused the sort of feeling which 
no Government can afford to disregard. 
On August nth, then, in Teply to a care- 
fully pointed question from the Marquis 
of Ripon, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
makes a singularly important statement 
as to the policy of the Government in re- 
gard, first, to the sinking of the Knight 
Commander,' secondly, to the general 
question of contraband of war ; and 
thirdly, to the passage of the Dardanelles 
by steamers of the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet. 

A statement of policy like this is, of 
course, a very serious, indeed a most 
solemn matter, quite apart from the 
personality of those concerned in it. Yet, 
to some present on this occasion, it must 
have seemed that only with difficulty 
could two statesmen representing oppo- 
site parties in the House of Lords have 
been selected to replace the Marquises of 
Lansdowne and Ripon as the appropriate 
chief actors in such a scene. Both have 
been Viceroys of India, both have been 
Secretaries of State for War, and each 
has many separate claims to distinction 
on the score of brilliant public service 
wholly dissociated — for both arc noble- 
men of immense wealth and tnfluence— 
from any idea of personal aggrandise- 
ment. Lord Lansdowne speaks with all 
the added dignity conferred by his actual 
position, as well as by the historic 
prestige of the “ F. O." ; )ct a peculiar 


interest is attached to the question put 
by Lord Ripon, in that the latter won his 
marquisate by services as chairman of 
the Alabama Commission. The exploits 
of that famous privateer, which, under 
the Confederate colours, captured nearly 
seventy Northern vessels in her career 
of nearly two years, and eventually cost 
this country three and a quarter millions, 
are fading from men’s minds. But it 
may be recalled of her that, like the 
Vladivostok Squadron, she did not do 
much fighting, but pi eyed on merchant 
vessels that could not fight. It is one 
of the minor curiosities of history that 
such a memory should have been rewted 
— although the fact docs not appear to 
have been noted at the time — in con- 
nection with episodes like the sinking of 
the Knight Commander and performances 
like those of the unlicensed ro\ers of the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet. 

From which digression let us re\crt to 
Lord Lansdowne’s weighty statement. 
Tire Foreign Secretary deals first with 
the question of the passage of the Dar- 
danelles by the Volunteer Fleet steamers. 
With reference to the Petcfbnrg and 
Smolensk, he observes that the question 
has now passed out of the acute stage, 
and he adds, “ As wc now know that the 
instructions which have been sent to these 
ships to desist from similar seizures hate 
reached, their destination , wc may therefore 
assume that no further seizures will take 
place.” In view of what follow.-*, the 
words italicised should be remembered. 
As to the reports current respecting 
further movements of Volunteer steamers 
through the Dardanelles, Lord Laos* 
downc confirms the statement that the 
Turkish Government has Insisted that in 
future such vessels should contain no 
munitions of war nor armament, that they 
should fly the commercial flag during 
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their whole voyage, and should not be 
turned into cruisers. 

Lord Lansdowne next proceeds to dis- 
cuss the question of contraband of war, 
the definition of which by Russia has not, 
he states clearly, been acquiesced in by 
the British Government. This is not the 
place to go clearly into the question of 
absolute and conditional contraband, 
some expert remarks upon which were 
given at the close of the first volume of 
this history. But it may be said brieily 
that Lord Lansdowne emphatically denies 
that this country had recognised Russia's 
right “ to decide that certain articles or 
classes of articles are, as a matter of 
course, and without reference to other 
considerations, to be dealt with as con- 
traband of war, regardless of the well- 
established rights of neutrals.” On the 
contrary, the British Government has en- 
tered a firm protest on the subject, and 
has refused to be bound by or to recog- 
nise as valid the decision of any Prize 
Court which violates neutrals’ rights or is 
otherwise not in conformity with the 
recognised principles of International 
Law. 

Thirdly, the Foreign Secretary uses 
particularly plain language on the sub- 
ject of the sinking of the Kmght Com - 
uuuidcr , “ We are altogether unable, 

my lords, ” savs the noble marquis, 
speaking for his Majesty ’s Government 
tn the full consciousness of what that 
spokesmanship implies, to admit that 
the sinking of the Knight Commander was 
justifiable according to am principles of 
international law by which tins country 
Ivas ever regarded itself its bound.” He 
goes on to observe that the case of the 
Knight Commander awaits trial bv the 
appellate Prize Court at St. Petersburg. 

If t he St. Petersburg Court should re- 
vere the decision of the Vladivostok 


Court, that will be a matter forcongratu* 
1 nt ion. “ ZJuf, whether that be the case 
cr not, we are in any case unable to ad- 
mit that the destruction of the vessel was 
justifiable, or that the proceedings of 
these vessels have any validity so far as 
this particular case is concerned.” There 
is nothing more uncompromisingly lucid 
than the language of British diplomacy 
when at last the moment for “straight 
talk ” has arrived, and Palmerston him- 
self could not, with all his bluff homeli- 
ness, have stated the Government policy 
with regard to the sinking of the Knight 
Commander more directly and em- 
phatically than did the courtly and 
polished statesman who followed the 
great Lord Salisbury as our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

In concluding this memorable utter- 
ance, Lord Lansdowne dwells on the 
cumulative effect upon British commerce 
which such measures as those adopted 
by Russia could not fail to exercise. 1 le 
gives examples, too, of the cruel in- 
justice which might be perpetrated if the 
doctrines advocated by Russia were 
pushed to very ordinary lengths. Strong 
representations have been made to 
Russia to the effect that its conduct in 
this matter has gone far beyond what the 
British Government considers justifiable. 
The language of the Russian Govern- 
ment favours the belief that acts of de- 
struction of neutral prizes will not he 
repeated, and there is room for hope 
that a reasonable and amicable undtr* 
standing will be arrived at upon the 
question of contraband. ” I can assure 
\our lordships,” say.s the Foreign Kecre- 
t.irv, in a peroration which draw-, chiefs 
from an audience not usually emotional, 

'* that wo deeply realise the gravity of the 
question to which the noble marquis has 
called attention, and we shall deem it 
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our duty to insist strongly upon the rights 
which this country possesses as a neutral 
Power, rights which, owing to her pre- 
dominant interest in the commerce of the 
Par East, she is, more than any other 
Power, called upon to vindicate.” 

A few days after the making of this 
statement in the Mouse, of Lords a note 
was presented to the Russian Govern- 
ment through Sir Charles Ilardinge, the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
in which the questions raised by Lord 
Ripon were specifically dealt with. Ex- 
ception was taken to the Russian doctrine 
concerning the contraband nature of food- 
stuffs, the right of Russia to sink neutral 
merchantmen was contested, and com- 
pensation was demanded in the case of 
the Knight Commander. Simultaneously 
the Government of the United States 
made a protest against the confiscation 
of flour found on hoard the Arabia, and 
also contended that, in the case of a 
variety of articles mentioned in the 
Russian list of contraband of war, a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between abso- 
lute and conditional contraband ; that 
coal, for instance, should not be regarded 
as contraband unless it is obviously in- 
tended for use by the enemy’s warships. 

A conciliatory spirit was beginning to 
be manifested by the Russian Govern- 
ment with regard to these protests when, 
on the top of various despatches an- 
nouncing detentions and searches by 
Russian “ warships,” came a telegram 
from Durban stating that on the previous 
day the steamer Comedian had been 
stopped by our old friend the Smolensk , 
still posing as a Russian man-of-war ! 

The impression created by this an- 
nouncement was a painful one. It had 
been confidently believed that, as Lord 
Lansdowne stated in the House of Lords, 
the instructions to the Feterburg and 


Smolensk to cease masquerading as war- 
ships had been duly delivered, and that 
no further trouble would arise in respect 
to these two vessels. Even when it trans- 
spired that the instructions had not 
reached their destination, having arrived 
at Suez after the Smolensk had left, it 
was recalled that in the terms of the 
Russian Admiralty Memorandum quoted 
on page 5.16, the two vessels had re- 
ceived a “ special commission,” the term 
of which had long ago expired. It was 
impossible to recognise the reappearance 
of the Smolensk in her old role as com- 
patible with that declaration, which now, 
more than ever, seemed to partake of the 
character of a diplomatic fiction. The 
British Press commented with signifi- 
cant vigour upon an incident which 
savoured so strongly of bad faith. It 
is pleasant to be able to add that even 
in Russia the news was very unfavour- 
ably received in official circles, in which 
some regard was still felt for the tradi- 
tions of honourable diplomacy. It was 
felt that once again Count Lamsdorff had 
been placed in a difficult position “ by 
the same great personages who had 
thwarted all his efforts, and overruled all 
his advice in the early stages of the 
disastrous Far Eastern imbroglio.” The 
fact that the Smolensk and her consort 
had not yet been put in possession of the 
orders terminating their “ commission ” 
was evidently regarded as an indication 
that forces were still at work in Russia 
itself which might seriously counteract 
the best efforts of her diplomatists. 

Although not directly arising out of the 
Smolensk's stoppage of the Comedian , 
there is little doubt that a marked agita- 
tion among British shipping circles was 
brought to a head by this incident. At 
any rate, on August 25th a large and 
representative meeting of the East India 
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and China Trade Section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and others in- 
terested in the shipping industry, was 
held in Cannon Street, with a view to 
mating representations to his Majesty’s 
Government on the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of affairs as regards contraband of 
war and trade with the Far East 
generally. The Prime Minister had con- 
sented to receive subsequently a deputa- 
tion from this meeting, whose delibera- 
tions were, therefore, of even more than 
usual gravity and interest. 

A great deal of quiet impressiveness 
surrounds a meeting of any of the larger 
Chambers of Commerce in this country, 
more especially, perhaps, where huge 
shipping interests are concerned. The 
Merchant Princes of England are men 
who as individuals almost invariably com- 
mand respect. For the mere existence 
of a successful business enterprise in 
these days of progress and competition 
generally depends upon the possession 
by the head of the firm of altogether ex- 
ceptional qualities of administration, not 
to speak of singular gifts of resolution, 
alertness, and sagacity. Many of the 
strong, calm faces to be seen at such 
meetings as that under allusion belong to 
men who arc called upon a dozen times 
in the day to decide at short notice 
issues involving the movements of scores, 
perhaps hundreds, of employes , and the 
disbursement of thousands, perhaps tens 
of thousands, of pounds. A special in- 
fluence, of course, is wielded by those 
who place huge steamships on the sea, 
and direct their movements from port to 
distant port as easily and confidently as 
a child shifts his fleet of paper boats. 
These, perhaps more than all the rest, 
arc, if not the kings, at least the true 
" Ablemen,*' as Carlyle would say, of 
commerce, for they rule both by kind and 


sea, crowding the ocean highways with 
craft which in size and swiftness rival 
the finest warships afloat, and in ports 
and cities swaying great staffs of workers, 
and dealing daily with massive problems 
of freight, insurance, passenger traffic, 
and what not else of maritime signifi- 
cance. 

The collective influence of a body of 
men like this can never be accurately 
gauged. It is a thing so many-sided, 
so indefinite, that those whom it most 
affects cannot always be sure from what 
quarter the pressure comes, or the ex- 
tent to which it is being exercised. But 
it is safe to say that the London Chamber 
of Commerce can, if it wishes, wield” a 
power in some respects not very far short 
of that possessed by the House of Com- 
mons itself. It generally surpasses that 
Assembly, too, in knowing what it wants, 
and in the force and brevity with which 
it does its business. 

At this historic meeting these last- 
named attributes arc sharply in evidence. 
The chairman, himself a member of Par- 
liament, Mr. William Keswick, of the 
great China firm of Jardinc and Co., after 
briefly stating the reasons why the meet- 
ing had been called, pointed out how im- 
portant it was that what they had tc 
represent should be discussed “ quietly, 
reasonably, and v» ith proper appreciation 
of the difficulties.** This was the note 
to which tins remarkable meeting was* 
attuned ; and v cry quietly, v cry reason- 
ably, and with every consideration for 
the position of the Government, resolu- 
tions were passed voicing the apprehen- 
sions felt in the City as to the effect upon 
British trade of Russia's interpretation 
of contraband, and calling upon the 
Government to take immediate and 
i-ffti live slips for the protection of 
British shipping. In one ropevt the 
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resolution appealing - to Government was 
remarkable. It was asked that an effort 
should be made to “ ensure the same 
degree of immunitv from vexatious 
stoppages and examinations as was ap- 
parently enjoyed by the shipping of other 
nationalities. ” 

When, later in the day, a deputation 
from this meeting was received by Mr. 


underwriters who were prepared to in- 
sure foreign ships proceeding to the Far 
East at far lower rates than those at 
which they would insure British ships. 
With regard to contraband of war, Mr. 
Balfour repeated the assurance given by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and alluded to 
the presentation of a note to Russia de- 
fining a position from which it was im- 



Balfour at the Foreign Office, the Prime 
Minister went very carefully into the 
question of the alleged preference shown 
to shipping of other nationalities, and he 
did his best to show that no differential 
treatment had in fact occurred. He 
even entered into a little rule of three 
calculation of the ratio of captures to 
the value of shipping in the case of Ger- 
many and ourselves. But the deputation 
were not profoundly impressed. They 
pointed out that they had to deal with 


possible for the British Government to 
recede. 

One piece of special information the 
Prime Minister had for the deputation. 
This related to the appearance of the 
Peterburg and Smolensk in South African 
waters, an “ unfortunate occurrence,” as 
Mr. Balfour moderately observed. The 
Russian Government had now asked the 
British Government to search for the two 
ships, and convey a message carrying out 
the pledges already given. Accordingly, 
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two British cruisers from the Cape 
of Good Hope Squadron had been 
ordered to make the search, thereby, it 
was to be hoped, bringing the Volunteer 
Fleet episode finally to an end. 

The sequel to this arrangement is of 
some interest. Unfortunately, at the 
moment the Cape of Good Hope Squad- 
ron, which is under the command of 
Rear-Admiral John Durnford, C.B., 
D.S.O., is not very well placed for carry- 
ing out such a search as the one in- 
dicated, being a good deal scattered ; 
while the only ships at the headquarters 
of the Squadron, St. Simon’s Bay, are 
the cruiser Terpsichore and the dep6t- 
ship Simoom, both of which are under- 
going repairs, and the cruiser Barrosa , 
which is under orders for Walfisch Bay 
to relieve the gunboat Partridge. Ad- 
miral Durnford with his flagship, the 
cruiser Crescent; the cruisers Pearl and 
Porte and the sloop Odin arc near Zanzi- 
bar, and it is clear that some time will 
probably elapse before the two rovers 
arc found in the extensive hunting 
grounds in which they arc now moving. 

As a matter of fact, it is not until 3 
o’clock in the morning of September 6th 
that H.M.S. Forte , having weighed 
anchor and steamed south from Zanzi- 
bar, observes the masts of two suspicious 
steamers in Menai Bay, South Island. A 
German steamer had, on the previous day 
at Zanzibar, reported sighting two 
Russian “ warships ” in territorial 
waters, and there can now be no doubt 
that these are the identical pair. In the 
dim morning light the two \ esseis do 
not notice the Forte until she is fairly 
close to them, but when tlic> do catch 
sight of the British cruiser they hurriedly 
interchange signals and weigh anchor. 

The Forte — which is a second-class 
cruiser of 4,360 tons commanded by 


Captain Charles Dundas — runs up the 
signal ** Have important despatches,” 
and the Russian vessels drop anchor 
again. Captain Dundas now sends a 
boat conveying a Russian telegram in 
cipher and the British Government’s 
formal demand that the two “cruisers” 
arc to desist forthwith from interfering 
with British shipping. It is a somewhat 
exciting moment, for it is clearly under- 
stood that instructions have been given 
to the captain of the Forte to “ stand no 
nonsense.” Presently the boat returns 
with the message that a reply will be sent 
shortly from the Petcrburg. 

In due course Captain Skalsky, of the 
Peterburg , conics on board the Forte , and, 
as he is unquestionably a captain in the 
Imperial Russian Navy, whatever ma> 
be the status of his vessel, he is received 
with the usual compliments. He proves 
to be a very courteous and polished 
gentleman, speaking English fluently. 
He states that lie only arrived yesterday, 
and that stress of weather accounts for 
the presence of the two “cruisers” oil 
Zanzibar, and for the fact that they have 
only searched one steamer. 

It is impressed upon Captain Skalsky 
that he must not linger in these parts, 
and the Russian captain declares that 
the two ships shall leave at once. With 
admirable presence of mind he asks to be 
permitted to coal at Zanzibar now that he 
is under orders for Russia, but Captain 
Dundas sn>s that it will be necessary to 
refer home Ik 1 fore tins request can be 
granted. In view of what follows, the 
request made bv the Russian captain i> 
rather entertaining. 

Captain Dumbs duly returns Captain 
Skalsky *s visit, and it is ascertained that, 
notwithstanding the latter's assurance, 
the peterburg is full of cod. She carries 
seven 5*»n. and a fwv sut.dk c gun* ; the 
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Smolensk's, armament being- apparently 
eleven guns of different calibres, the one 
large gun being of not much use, while 
all are more or less obsolete. Such is 
the warlike “ make-up ”,of these bogeys 
of the British shipping trade. 

As soon as Captain Dundas has re- 
turned to the Forte the Smolensk and Peter- 
burg get under way and stand off to the 
south. The Doric remains watching the 
pair closely. When they are about seven 
miles off another steamer is sighted, 
making for their previous anchorage. 
She proves to be their collier, and is be- 
lieved to be the Hamburg-Ameriean liner 
Ilolsaiiti. She alters her course, and the 
Russian vessels do the same. When 
last seen the three vessels are fifteen 
miles to the west of the south point of 
Zanzibar. Earnestly is it to be hoped 
that this is really and absolutely the 
termination of an episode which has 
strained the patience of Great Britain 
most severely, and has added another to 
the long list of instances in which 
Russian good faith has not been dis- 
played to sparkling advantage. 

Much more might be written concern- 
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ing the interference of Russia with 
neutral shipping in the course of the first 
six or seven months of the war, and there 
are various cases — those of the Hipsang, 
tiie Colchas , and others — to which atten- 
tion could be drawn were this intended 
to be an absolutely comprehensive 
history. But enough has been said to 
give a general idea of a development 
which, however important, becomes a 
little tedious as the more serious risks 
connected with it are eliminated. And 
this is happily what is now being fore- 
shadowed at St. Petersburg as well as 
in the neighbourhood of Zanzibar. A 
joint commission representing the 
Russian Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
and Marine, with Professor Martens, the 
eminent jurist, as president, is assembled 
at the commencement of September to 
discuss the desirableness of drawing a 
distinction between absolute and con- 
ditional contraband. A few days later 
their report is handed by Count Lams- 
dorff to the Tsar, and it is anticipated 
that a conciliatory reply to both the 
British and the American Notes will be 
forthcoming. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


THE ADVANCE OX LIAO- YANG — INTERVENING 
TSAR STILL BELT ICOSfc — RUSSIAN AND 
LIAO- YANG BATTLES. 

R ESUMING our warlike narrative, 
we find in the early days of 
August a situation which may remind 
some of that prison in Edgar Allan Poe’s 
famous story, the walls of which moved 
inwards a little each day, until eventually 
the wretched prisoner was crushed be- 
tween them. It is true that Kuropatkin 
gives little sign of viewing his surround- 
ings with the frenzy of despair ; it is 
true that the outcome in this case is not 
so completely tragic as we arc led to 
infer it was in that of Poe’s miserable 
captive. Put the process by which the 
Japanese seek to compass the envelop- 
ment of the whole of the main Russian 
Army is certainly not unlike the mechan- 
ism of those ghastly prison walls, and at 
the period which is now to be dealt with, 
the prospects of escape, when the machin- 
ery shall have done its work, seem almost 
equally hopeless. 

In Chapter XLYIII. we left General 
Kuroki several valuable and hard-won 
miles nearer to Liao-vang by reason of 
the successes of his troops at Yu-shu- 
ling-t/u and Yang-tzu-ling. By his 
occupation of the latter, which is four 
miles west of II si hoy cn, he is within very 
easy distance of the Tai-tsc-ho, the river 
which runs through Lino-yang and joins 
the Hun-ho, which, again, is a larger 
tributary of the Liao river, and at its 
upper reaches flows near Mukden. I he 
Takushan Army commanded by General 
Nozu — often called the Third Army, al- 
though the Japanese have not hitherto 


EVENTS— BIRTH OF THE TSAREVITCH— THE 
JAPANESE POSITIONS— PRELUDE TO THE 

used that designation in their official 
despatches — has advanced to Tomuchan, 
or, as it appears on some maps, Shimu- 
chcng, and is said to be receiving rein- 
forcements, which have been landed at 
Takushan. General Oku’s army has oc- 
cupied Hai-chcng and the city of Old 
Niu-chwang, some twelve miles to the 
west. When we recall the steps by 
which this arc of a greatly diminished 
circle has been reached by armies which 
not long since were at Port Adams, 
Takushan, and Kcng-lnvang-cheng re- 
spectively, the comparison with Poe’s 
moving prison walls seems to gain in 
force and accuracy. 

The period covered roughly by the first 
three weeks in August is of importance 
out of all proportion to the actual opera- 
tions carried out. These, as will he 
seen, were not of a very dramatic de- 
scription, largely owing to the inter- 
vention of torrential rains. Hut they 
form the prelude to one of the most tre- 
mendous conflicts of modern times, and 
in themselves present several points of 
interest. In the course of this chapter 
they will he duly .summarised, and, in the 
meantime, they nlTord a convenient 
centre round which to group a number of 
those incidental details respiting the 
condition ami prospects of the two 
opposing forces, which have su<h a 
special attractivuiess in comuction with 
this particular war. For, the deejnT our 
dips into the ncordrd information ion- 
corning this momentous coiwtkt, the 



HAND-TO-HAND : RUSSIANS AND JAPANESE AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 

During the- fight at -Telissu the Russians crept so close up to the Japanese trenches 
that in some places neither side could use their rifles , owing to an intervening 
rise in the ground. Finally, the Japanese began to hurl down stones upon their 
adversaries. 
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more frequently is one reminded of the 
epoch-making difference between it and 
any other previous campaign. Crowded 
as it is with naval and military lessons of 
special value at a transitional period in 
the history of warfare, it is even more 
closely packed with that human interest 
which is often more conspicuous in the 
settlement of great political and racial 
questions than it is in the actual conduct 
of warlike operations. 

Do we seek an instance? It is here 
ready to our hand, and the manner of 
its introduction is peculiarly human. 
In the second week of August, when the 
main armies of the Tsar and the Mikado 
are “ jockeying for their places ” in 
what, it is thought, may prove a decisi\c 
contest ; when, for the first time, the 
Russian and Japanese Commanders-in- 
Chicf are set against one another in a 
definite trial of wits ; when soldiers fresh 
from Europe are beginning to know what 
it feels to come to hand grips with the 
once despised yellowskin ; when almost 
daily within five and twenty miles of 
Liao-yang is to be heard the rattle of 
musketry that tells of an affair of out- 
posts or an encounter of patrols — there 
appears on the scene at St. Petersburg 
a persen of little weight but of much con- 
sequence, who may come to have a 
greater influence upon the course of the 
war than Kuropatkin or O^ama them- 
selves. There is more human interest 
attached to the arrival at this juncture 
on the stage of the world’s affairs of a 
certain small baby boy than there is in 
the storming of Nan-shan or the sortie of 
ships from Port Arthur. Perhaps it 
may transpire that, even in naval and 
military significance, and even in relation 
to this very war, the tiny Tsarevitch’s 
coming may prove to be of the three 
events the one of greatest import. 


Since the second Nicholas of the 
House of Romanoff married, in 1S94, 
our Queen Victoria’s granddaughter. 
Princess Alix of Hesse, four daughters 
had been born to the devoted Imperial 
couple, but never an Heir. The Heir 
Presumptive to the Throne of All the 
Russias was still the Grand Duke Michae.' 
and to a deeply superstitious people it 
seemed as if the blessing of Heaven did 
not lie upon a union which was yet known 
to be marked by notable domestic 
happiness. It was an open secret that 
the Tsar and Tsarina — the latter a par- 
ticularly sympathetic figure in English 
ejes — felt deeply the untoward growth 
of this unfortunate development of 
Russian sentiment. It is whispered, 
that in the case of the Tsar, the actual 
fear lest the absence of a direct male 
Heir to the Throne portended grave 
Divine displeasure produced at times a 
serious despondency, tending to vagaries 
which would have suited the soothsayer- 
led kings of early Egypt better than 
they did the lattcrday court of a Euro- 
pean monarch. But the Tsar’s helpless 
confidence in spiritualist and other 
counselors was soon obscured by the 
concentrated interest of the civilised 
world in the announcement that a fifth 
Imperial baby was expected. On August 
12th the event took place, and the birth 
of a Tsarevitch plunged the Russian 
Empire into joy, and evoked the most 
sincere and lively satisfaction throughout 
Europe. 

At the front, it is needless to say, the 
jojful news is received with a genuine 
burst of enthusiasm by the Russian 
troops, partly out of honest loyalty to 
the Tsar, partly by reason of the super- 
stitious idea above alluded to. Kur»>- 
patkin in person parade* the trtw'P*. -«'-d 
expresses a hope that, as an appropriite 
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ministrative goodness. 

But as to the war, alas, the infant 
Tsarevitch’s influence is not likely to be 
beneficial. Quite the contrary. The 
fear of Heavenly indignation has passed 
fi'om his Imperial sire, and it would seem 
that his warlike purpose has been 
stiffened by an event which, from a kind- 
lier human standpoint, would have in- 
spired hope of peaceful counsels. This 
view receives striking confirmation at the 
christening of the Tsarevitch, to whom 
our own King Edward, bound to the 
Tsar by close family ties, stands sponsor. 
The King sends as his representative to 
St. Petersburg Rear-Admiral .Prince 
Louis of Battenbcrg, who, doubtless by 
his Majesty’s desire, is said to have al- 
luded in conversation with the Tsar to 
the possibility of peace in the near future 
between Russia and Japan. The re- 
ported sequel is impressive. Standing 
up, and with a deliberation which in- 
duced the belief that the utterance was 
meant to be repeated, the Tsar said 
solemnly, “ As long as a Russian soldier 
remains standing, and there is a rouble 
left in the Imperial Treasury, I shall con- 
tinue this war against the Japanese, who 
forced me to take up arms. There are 
no disasters in the field that can move me 
from this resolution.” 

With Nicholas II. in this anything 
but pacific frame of mind, it may be 
imagined that both in Russia and at the 
front an active state of warlike prepara- 
tion continues. We have seen that these 
efforts, even in the short period under 
review, are being discounted by the 
naval successes of Admiral Togo and Ad- 
miral Kamimura, and perhaps still more 
by Admiral Prince Ukhtomsky’s fatuous 
mistake in bringing the bulk of the main 
Russian Fleet back to Port Arthur. But 
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Russia can still hope to retrieve on land 
what she has lost at sea, and there is 
little doubt that now her machinery of 
military reinforcement is beginning to 


suits in this direction ; hut it may once 
again be recalled, that at a very early 
stage of this narrative the military possi- 
bilities connected with the region in 



work with far greater smoothness than 
it has done until quite recently. As will 
be seen when we come to dissect the 
operations round Liao-yang, the number 
of men at Kuropatkin’s disposal is larger 
than is supposed by some who have cal- 
culated the rate of his possible reinforce- 
ment with mathematical precision. We 
have no means or knowing exactly what 
troops are now being com eyed by the 
Siberian Railway, or how they are being 
disposed on arrival at Harbin. Hut there 
is a growing conviction that slowly but 
surely Russia, in the matter of reinforce- 
ment, is beginning to make real headway, 
and that before long she will be in a 
position not only to meet General Kuro- 
patkin’s requirements, but to provide a 
rcscr\c, which will enable movements to 
be made if necessary in support of, or in 
alternation with, those of the main army. 
It is as yet premature to anticipate re- 


which Vladivostok is the chief point 
were carefully indicated. Whatever 
may be the result, these possibilities still 
exist, and arc by no means entirely dis- 
sociated from the position round Liao- 
yang. 

It may be said that, if this be so, the 
Russians are acting foolishly, since con- 
centration is the end and aim of tactics, 
and generally of strategy also. More- 
over, with the example of Port Arthur to 
guide them, it would be strange if the 
Russians made the similar mistake of 
locking up a number of troops at Vladi- 
vostok. Hut there is no question of lock- 
ing up tnx>ps here, merely one of utills* 
ing a second military centre which, it 
must always be remembered, has two 
%erv distinct advantages over 1’ort 
Arthur. It has not behind it an isthmus 
onlv a few miles wide like that at Kin- 
chau, and it has communication not only 
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with Harbin by the Siberian Railway, 
but also by rail with Khabarovsk on that 
great stream the Amur, down which 
thousands of Russian soldiers can be, 
and have aforetime been, floated on rafts. 
Attention is here called to these- dim 
possibilities, because they constitute a 
background to the operations round Liao- 
yang which may be a little hazy at 
present, but is not without suggestive- 
ness. 

Whether there is or is not a disposition 
on the part of 
Russia to en- 
deavour to have 
for the future 
“ something up 
her sleeve ” is, 
however, for the 
moment a mat- 
ter of secondary 
i mport an c e. 

The supreme 
question is, will 
Kuropatldn 
fight at Liao- 
yang, and, if so, 
how is he pre- 
pared to resist 
the skilful and 
industrious at- 
tempts which 
the Japanese are 
making to en- 
velope him ? 

He is known to 
be withdrawing 
a quantity of 
stores and war 
material from 
Liao-yang to Mukden and Harbin, and 
yet he remains in very great force round 
the first-named, which he has strongly 
fortified, and where there still remains a 
large accumulation of supplies. We may 


anticipate the future to the extent of say- 
ing that Kuropatkin does mean to fight 
at Liao-yang, and that he will not leave 
it by any means with such readiness as 
has characterised the withdrawals from 
the various points in the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula and, more recently, from Ta-shi- 
chao and Hai-cheng. The position at 
Liao-yang has all along constituted a 
definite point from which it was not in- 
tended to recede unless under pressure 
amounting to forcible expulsion, and this 

view of its pur- 
poses is about 
to be justified. 

There is 
much to admire 
in two aspects 
of the Russian 
scheme ofopera- 
tions up to and 
including this 
prelude to the 
Liao-yang fight- 
ing. We have 
to bear in mind 
that, having 
been compelled 
against his will 
to adventure a 
con si d erabl e 
portion of this 
force in an 
insane attempt 
to relieve Port 
Arthur, General 
Kuropatkin was 
thrown out of 
all his calcula- 
tions on the 
subject of reinforcement, and might have 
been taken at a serious disadvantage 
had he been attacked by the combined 
armies of Oku, Nozu, and Kuroki, be- 
fore he had time to make up the deficit 
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caused by the disastrous defeat of Telissu. 
Here, doubtless, is the explanation of the 
series of rear-guard actions fought by 
the tail of what was once General Stackel- 
berg’s fine force. Although those actions 
meant a loss which, in the aggregate, 
amounted to some thousands, they also 
meant the gain of a good many days, 
during which reinforcements were coming 
in steadily ; and Kuropatkin, although 
still far from having the crushing 
superiority to which he has aspired, is 
in a far better position to meet his tri- 
une adversary than he would have been 
nearly two months ago. For Telissu 
was fought on June 15th, and, unop- 
posed, General Oku might have found 
it a matter of not much more than a fort- 
night to reach Hai-cheng, which he does 
not, as it is, occupy till August 3rd. Al- 
though Kuropatkin cannot yet say that 
he, like Fabius, cunciando rest that ran , it 
is now possible to see that, if he had 
not given his commanders in the south 
orders to render General Oku’s advance 
as difficult as possible, he might have 
been long ago either forced to give battle 
at a most serious disadvantage, or to 
beat a really inglorious retreat. 

Indeed, by way of parenthesis, one can 
hardly help thinking — and the elaborate 
defensive preparations made at Ta-shi- 
chao, for instance, support this view — 
that at one time Kuropatkin hoped that 
he would have been able to delay the 
union of the three Japanese Armies 
sufficiently to render a combined attack 
impossible before winter set in. This 
would have enabled him to hold Kuroki 
alone until the great Russian Army, 
400,000 strong, which is believed to re- 
present Kuropatkin *s estimate of the re- 
quirements of the situation, had been 
collected for the purpose of a great 
offensive. Hut Japanese method and per- 


sistence have at least shattered any such 
dream as this for the present. The 
columns have converged, if not with 
the same precision, or to such a restricted 
area, as at Koniggratz, with much the 
same practical result as far as the men- 
aced adversary is concerned. A fight 
may not be inevitable, but the invitation 
is, at any rate, so pressing, that Kuro- 
patkin does not, in short, decline it when 
the time comes, a little later, for him to 
fight or run. 

The other feather temporarily in 
Russia’s cap is the stubborn defence of 
Port Arthur. This, in due course, will 
be dealt with in detail separately, but it 
is essential to note here what singular 
good service the Port Arthur garrison is 
rendering the Russian Commandcr-in- 
Chief b> their heroic resistance. Kuro- 
patkin would doubtless be very pleased 
to have with him the fivc-and-twcnty 
thousand or so gallant fighters who arc 
holding Port Arthur so nobly against the 
almost frantic efforts of a pouerful ad- 
versary. Cut the reinforcement would 
cost him dear if it involved the release of 
the 100,000 Japanese who arc now, it is 
said, lying about the beleaguered 
fortress. Had the defence not been con- 
ducted with superb skill and gallantry, 
the entire garrison might by this time 
have been annihilated, and perhaps some 
Co, 000 men added in a couple of weeks 
to General Oku’s Army. Well may the 
Russians be proud of a tenacity which 
has served them so well at such a critical 
juncture, and which may come to have 
a vet more important inllucncc upon the 
future of the land campaign. 

Turning now to the Japanese, we have 
naturally to reverse the conditions under 
which Russia has gained some advantage 
bv the retarding of General Oku’s ad- 
vance, and the detention of a large in- 
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vesting- force round Port Arthur. There 
is no question that, as regards the latter, 
the Japanese are by no means pleased 
with the turn which affairs have taken. 
There is reason to believe that they 
counted confidently on reducing Port 
Arthur before they proceeded to the at- 
tempted envelopment of Kuropalkin at 
Liao-yang. It is true that their 
machinery has not been by any means 
thrown out of gear by this unexpected 
check, and the mere circumstance that 
they can carry on the siege of Port 
Arthur and threaten the main army of 
the enemy concurrently, and with such 
apparent ease, is in itself a singular 
tribute of their foresight in providing 
against mishaps. But it is a grave 
matter that an operation of such magni- 
tude as tlie reduction of Port Arthur 
should be delayed week after week, and 
that, after two months of desperate 
fighting, during which the losses of the 
attackers may well have been in propor- 
tion to the numerical superiority of the 
latter, the fortress should still be holding 
out manfully. The Japanese shopkeepers 
at Tokio have probably packed away the 
lanterns and other decorations with which 
quite a long time since they were prepar- 
ing to celebrate the fall of the fortress 
whose very existence as a Russian strong- 
hold touches Japanese sentiment so 
deeply. Marshal Oyama himself has left 
the siege operations in order to direct the 
operations against Liao-yang. But this, 
we may be sure, is not the measure of 
Japan’s disappointment at the postpone- 
ment of what seemed a certain triumph 
in view of the singular success of the 
preliminary steps taken to procure it. 
The complete defeat of Kuropatkin at 
Liao-yang might render the siege at Port 
Arthur an operation which could be com- 
pleted almost at leisure, with a fraction 


of the sacrifices now being incurred. 
But Kuropatkin has not yet been com- 
pletely defeated, and the Japanese 
(leneral Staff has shown itself from the 
first by no means so premature in count- 
ing unhatched chickens as the confident 
little Tokio shopkeeper. 

As to the northward march of Oku’s 
Army, it is easy to see that this might 
have been notably expedited — was doubt- 
less intended to be expedited — by the re- 
lease of the bulk of the force investing 
Port Arthur. At the same time, it is 
thought by some advanced critics that, 
as has been hinted at one or two stages of 
the fighting in the Lino-lung Peninsula, 
Oku might have been in position at Plai- 
cheng some weeks earlier, Port Arthur or 
no Port Arthur, had he been a little 
less methodical, less Teutonic in his 
movements. There is no gainsaying the 
advantages of thoroughness in warfare, 
as in most other things, but it is possible 
to be too thorough. There is a good 
story told of a British and a German de- 
tachment which were detailed during the 
international operations in China to 
capture a Chinese village. The forces 
marched by different routes, and there 
was no special agreement as to a rendez- 
vous. The German commander was re- 
solved to leave nothing to chance, and 
his arrangements for the capture of that 
doomed village were quite convincing in 
their completeness. Lie had well-nigh 
surrounded the place, and was about to 
give the final word to attack, when an 
object was discerned on one of the roofs, 
which caused an immediate “ stay of 
execution.” It was merely the British 
flag, planted by the British detachment 
which had arrived and entered the village 
hours before ! 

It is, perhaps rather unfairly and un- 
kindly, suggested that, if Oku had been 
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a little less anxious to make good liis 
foothold each time he drove the Russians 
from one of their positions, he might 
have saved himself some trouble, and 
have gained some precious weeks in 
bringing himself up in line with the First 
and Takushan Armies, by adopting a 


beaten enemy moving particularly one so 
skilled in rear-guard operations as 
Russia. Had Oku swept victoriously on- 
ward he would probably have prevented 
the Russian rear-guard from re-forming 
repeatedly and showing its teeth, and 
this alone would have saved the Japanese 
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more go-ahead style of movement. With 
him there was no necessity to stead) liis 
rate of advance ; on the contrary, there 
was much advantage in pushing forward, 
even if Kuroki and Nuzu had not been 
so ready, as the) dearly wire, to take up 
their parts in the combined movement. 
For there is great virtue in keeping a 


some hundreds of good fighting men. 
Hut such criticism must lie tempered with 
the reflection that Oku may have had to 
contend with didicullies, more csjio. Saliv- 
as regards supplies, of which we, owing 
to the Japanese censorship and the /.»»* 
that the hulk of the correspondents were 
with Kurokia Army, know nut lung. 
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Again, it is easy to see that the positive 
advantages which Japan has gained, 
partly, perhaps, by reason of this same 
deliberation of movement, are very sub- 
stantial. There is little doubt that in 
the matter of the Liao-tung Peninsula 
the Japanese are looking ahead much in 
the same way as in the case of Korea, 
although necessarily the precautions to 
be taken are of a different character. 
The railway running down to Port Arthur 
is to Liao-tung in the present what the 
railway in course of construction from 
Seoul to Wi-ju will be to Korea in the 
future, and we may be sure that, with 
each successive stage of Oku’s advance 
to the north, something has been done 
to confirm Japan’s control of this main 
artery of communication. It 5s sug- 
gested, and the idea is a probable one, 
that as the Japanese proceed they arc 
altering the gauge of the line to enable 
their own light rolling stock to move 
along it, and at the same time to render 
future use by the Russians impossible 
without alterations, which would take a 
long time. 

It may be remarked in passing, that 
possibly here \vc have the inception of a 
\cry large and far-sighted scheme for the 
permanent aggrandisement of Japan and 
the permanent hindrance of Russian 
supremacy in the Far East. For it 
seems that, in addition to the Seoul-Wi- 
ju line, the Japanese have been construct- 
ing a light railway from An-tung, on the 
opposite side of the Yalu, to Wi-ju, in the 
direction of Fcng-hwang-cheng. Pre- 
sumably, in due course, this, is intended 
to be carried on to Liao-yang. Now, if 
the Japanese can alter the gauge of the 
Manchurian Railway up to I.i.io-) ang, 
the latter would be a possible junction 
fur narrow gauge s\ stems both in l.iao- 
tung and Korea, in the working of which 


Japan, if victorious in this war, could 
easily retain a dominating influence. At 
the same time a break of gauge, even at 
Liao-yang, would of itself be an apt re- 
minder of the passing of Russian 
supremacy in this quarter. This is look- 
ing very far ahead, but “long shots'* 
are necessary in order to understand a 
good deal of Japan’s silent strategy. 

Another advantage which the thorough 
and methodical operations of General 
Oku, prior to his arrival at Ilai-cheng, 
have conferred upon the Japanese, is the 
complete control of the Liao River from 
the mouth up to Old Xiu-chwang. With 
the latter, as well as the Port of N5u- 
clnvang (Ying-kau), in Japanese hands, 
the supply system of the Second Army 
has already been greatly simplified, and 
this additional line of communication will 
doubtless prove of still more extended 
value in the future, when a temporary 
concentration further north than Ilai* 
chcng takes place. 

It is now time to turn our attention to 
the actual operations south and west of 
Liao-yang during the first three weeks of 
August. It will simplify our compre- 
hension of these if we commence by 
borrowing from the Tunes a few observa- 
tions by an evidently well-informed 
correspondent on “ Summer Conditions 
and Food Supplies in Manchuria." From 
this important source of information it 
appears that there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the circumstances of Kuroki's 
Army and those of the other two armies 
under X»wui and Oku respectively. I be 
hilly region north and west of I'eog- 
hvvang-< hciig is nuu.li healthier and inuli 
better supplied, at an) rate as regard* 
cereal*, bean-cake- on which hoc-e* 
thrive — and fuel. ** It should •** 

understood," savs the* writer of tin* 
article, '* that there are two harve *t 



mchuna. 1 he first is that 
jarlcy, which in the central 
provinces ripens at the end 
ly in July, immediately be- 
.1 summer rains ; whereas 
•n provinces it follows the 
being cut towards the end 
The second or “renter 
ences in the extreme south 
and later as one advances 
round Harbin, for instance, 
week in October.” 
al depends, of course, on 
ariegated conditions ; but, 
erally, it may be inferred 
o-vantf is reached, (ieneral 
lore happily placed than 
liter two Japanese generals, 
ipatkin, since lie not only 
ountry from which to draw 
is less affected than they 
ternations of summer heat 
The roads from h'eng- 
whether north to Tic-ling 
rest to Liao-vang and Hai- 
■n to vSiu-yen, Ta-ku-shan, 
-tuny;) Promontory, are the 
ehuria for summer trallic. 
and continuous rain certain 
)t be crossed, but the water 
rapidly, and boggy places 
when found, could be easily 
c. All through the summer 
native carts travel to Muk- 
ng, Hai-cheng, and Kai- 
his seems to favour, though 
ccount for, the fact that in 
is against Liao-yang, the 
the immediate control of 
>ki take from start to finish 
,rt. Yet even these must 
mpered both by the i ain 
tall crops of millet, to the 
rtance of which, as screens, 
drawn in Chapter XXXIV'. 


un the other hand, it is important to 
remember that the intelligence and in- 
dustry with which this fertile region is 
cultivated by the Chinese is of great ad- 
vantage to Russia also, as long as she 
holds the great grain region east and 
north of Harbin; for, provided she can 
import a fair quantity of hay from the 
west, hhe can, at any rate, feed her im- 
mense number of horses and animals on 
beans and other food obtainable in 
quantities locally. Again, as regards 
the meat supplies which are available, 
and which come almost entirely from 
Mongolia, the Russians at present have 
the chief control. 

Hai-cheng, it will be recalled, was oc- 
cupied by General Oku on August 3rd, 
and on the following day his advanced 
guard was ten miles to the north of that 
important position. Meanwhile, the 
Russians have been falling back also 
before General Kuroki’s forces, and on 
the 6th we hear of them five miles from 
the Japanese in the Motien-ling, but with 
a larger encampment at An-ping, only 
twelve miles south-east of Liao-yang. 
About this period — the date is uncertain, 
but the affair appears to be an early 
sequel to the Yang-tsu-ling fight on July 
31st — the Japanese score a very decided 
success at the Chobaidai Pass, ten miles 
from the Motien-ling. A brigade of the 
centre column races two Russian regi- 
ments for the possession of the summit 
of the pass, which commands the Russian 
flank. The Japanese get there first, and, 
seizing an overhanging cliff, they fire 
upon the ascending Russians, of whom 
they kill about a thousand in a few 
minutes, with a loss to themselves of only 
twelve. 

On August 4th a great fall of- rain 
takes place at Liao-yang, and for some 
days the roads in the immediate neigh- 
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hour hood are transformed into marshes. 
A spell of torrid heat follows, with the 
thermometer standing at 120 deg. Fahr. 
At Liao-yang itself there are many 
wounded — Colonel Gadkc, the corres- 
pondent of the Berliner Tageblatt , has 
been allowed by the censor to state this 
fact — and there is a growing apprehen- 
sion as to General Kuroki’s mo\ements. 
It may also be mentioned, in passing, 
that on August 6th not only Kuropatkin, 
but Alexeicff is at Liao-yang. The ob- 
ject of the Viceroy's \ isit is not recorded, 
but it may well ha\c reference to the 
enormous quantities of military stores 
which have been accumulated at Liao- 
yang, and which now arc evidently in 
some danger. It is estimated by the 
Russian Press that this accumulation 
amounts to upwards of a million poods 
(a pood is about 36 lbs.), and the opinion 
is freely expressed that the destruction 
or loss of these resources would be 
equivalent to the loss of a battle. 

At the close of the first week in August 
the operations appear to have come once 
more to the same sort of standstill as 
followed each of the principal Japanese 
successes during the past seven or eight 
weeks. To the south of Liao-yang 
General Oku is still a few miles north 
of Hai-cheng, with the Russians con- 
fronting him at An-shan-chan. Between 
Liao-yang and the Motien-Iing the cnief 
Russian advanced position is at An-ping. 
Some thirty miles to the east of Lino- 
yang the Japanese are in considerable 
force on the left bank of the I.ii-tse 
River, but are at present unable to cross 
the river owing to the presence of 
Russian detachments at Pen-si-hu on the 
right bank, which arc stubbornly defend- 
ing the fords. A few days Liter it is re- 
puted from Liao-yang that the Ku>mm 
C hine.se Bank is moving to 'lie-ling. 


The women and children have already- 
left. It is rather symptomatic of the 
state of affairs that some rich Chinese, 
anticipating the Japanese entry into Liao- 
yang, should now be addressing letters to 
Generals Oku and Kuroki placing houses 
at their disposal. 

During the ensuing week the principal 
development is a display of strangely- 
marked activity among the Cbunchuse.s, 
the bandits whose hostility to Russia was 
noticed at a very early stage of this 
narrative. These troublesome rogues 
under, it is said, Japanese leadership, are 
now very much in evidence in the region 
of the Liao River above Niu-chvvang, 
and have even been bold enough to attack 
the railway between Liao-yang and An- 
shan-chan. 

At the close of the second week in 
August the rains have commenced again, 
and, beyond daily affairs of outposts, 
there is not much movement. The 
Russians have been a good deal heartened 
by the announcement of the birth of the 
Tsarevitch, and general satisfaction is 
expressed at the infant Prince's appoint- 
ment to the Colonelcy -in-Chief of the 
1 2th Siberian Regiment, which took a 
very gallant part in the Battle of Kiu- 
lien-chcng and in all the recent lights 
with General Kuroki’s Army, including 
that of July 31st. 

On August 1 Sth the Tin us corres- 
pondent with General Kuroki’s Army 
telegraphs that, after four days’ dis- 
astrous rain, which ha> rendered both 
rivers and roads impravlk.ible. the 
weather has dried, lint continues threaten- 
ing. He adds that the Jap hum* eamp 
has liven inuilt distuilwd by the piwcnvc 
of several Russian soldo fs biding in the 
tornfiibls. In oilur dim linn* there 
evidence that, praetically sjnakitig. mm- 
tact csi'ts bilviiUi the opposing h*i,v» 
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along - the whole line from about An-shan- 
chan through Ar.-ping to the Tai-tse-ho, 
and, between advanced parties, at points 
beyond these. Evidently the great 
collision cannot now be long delayed, and 
we may be sure that on both sides there 
is the keenest eagerness to bring matters 
to a clear issue, and put an end to a 
trying period of suspense. 

Such is the state of affairs up to about 
August 23rd, when the situation round 
Liao-yang begins to take a new shape, 
and we enter upon the contemplation of 
one of the most terrific struggles the 
world has ever seen. In subsequent 
chapters each phase of this great conflict 
will be carefully dealt with, and many 
no doubt will prefer to study it as an 
independent set of operations. But, 
none the less, much of the real interest 
of the fighting round Liao-yang lies in 
the preliminary stages by which the 
armies of Kuroki, Nozu, and Oku have 
gradually been brought up from Korea, 


Takushan, and the Liao-tung Peninsula 
respectively, to the accompaniment of 
much hard fighting and unremitting 
labour. There is, too, something decplv’ 
attractive in the spectacle of Kuropat- 
kin anxiously striving to improve what 
he must have known from the first to be 
a situation full of risks. In the near 
future we shall sec both the pushful in- 
dustry of the Japanese and the monu- 
mental patience of Kuropatkin to some 
extent rewarded, and in the storm and 
stress of a historic scries of battles much 
of what has gone before may be for- 
gotten. But the true lessons of the Liao- 
yang operations can never be fairly 
grasped by those who have not studied 
the antecedent strategy of the Japanese, 
or who fail to appreciate Kuiopatkin’s 
masterly consolidation of a force, im- 
potent, it is true, to stem the enemy’s 
advance, but sufficient, at least tempor- 
arily, to save Russia from irreparable 
disaster. 





WOUNDED SOLDIERS ARRIVING IN TOKIO IN THE COMFORTABLE KIMONO 

OF THE FAR EAST. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

[STORIC BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG — RUSSIAN ADVANCED POSITIONS — JAPANESE 
1ATEGY — KUROIvl’s THREE COLUMNS — CAPTURE OF THE TANG-HO POSITION — OKU 
D NOZU ADVANCE — RUSSIANS EVACUATE AN-SHAN-CHAN — FIRST PHASE ENDED. 


August 23rd, 1904, the curtain 
•ises on an act which for thrilling 
: spread over a wide expanse of 
r , for eager devotion animating 
nasses of fighting men, for rest- 
tivity extending over a long space 
2, has an almost unique fascina- 
Unfortunately these attributes are 
hat to the disadvantage of one 
says to make popular history of a 
and complicated military opera- 
In a case like this a bird’s-eye 
: impossible, and generalities would 
pelessly misleading. At a dozen 
at points quite distinct aspects pre- 
hemselves. Only here and there 
e connection between the working 
; body of troops and that be traced 
it cautious explanation. Even the 
ape is strongly variegated. Here 
r with level banks “ comes crank- 
” ; there a line of steep hills stands 
sharply against the sky. Bare 
ices alternate with immense patches 
tivalion, and from day to day vio- 
changes in the weather produce 
:r bewildering combinations. No 
Dsite picture will ever do justice to 
attle, or, to speak with precision, 
losely linked series of battles, of 
^ang. 

the other hand, this tremendous 
;t will undoubtedly, as time goes 
md full information as to details 
have become available, prove to be 
isly crowded with isolated incidents 


such as will give full scope to either the 
pictorial or the literary artist. Some of 
these incidents will be found dealt with 
in the ensuing’ narrative. But it may be 
years before any but a very incomplete 
idea can be gained of the countless minor 
acts of heroism and endurance which go 
to make up the sum of this ten days of 
continuous fighting. Indeed, one could 
hardly expect it to be otherwise, since, 
even as to the larger movements on both 
sides, there are tongues yet to be loosed, 
records yet to be laid bare. The pride 
of Russia, the reticence of Japan may, 
for a whole generation, veil much that it 
would be deeply interesting to know con- 
cerning strategical plans and tactical de- 
velopments. 

With all this abundance, with all these 
limitations, the operation about to be de- 
scribed has one claim to special attention 
to which it is well, perhaps, to draw em- 
phatic notice before we proceed to the 
discussion of the actual course of events. 
There are not a great many battles in 
history which can truly be described as 
historical events, and Liao-yang is un- 
mistakably one of them. It was not 
decisive, but it has none the less left an 
indelible mark and the mere fact that the 
object of the victors was not fully accom- 
plished has an instructiveness, the extent 
of which can hardly at present be realised. 
It may be possible to deal later with the 
historical aspect of the Liao-yang' fight- 
ing as regards results, but its antecedents 
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alone, as liglnly sketched in the preced- 
ing narrative, are sufficient to show that 
genuine history, as well as tactics , is 
inv olvcd in the study of this battle. For 
here we have the culmination of the first 
definite attempt in modern times of an 
Eastern nation literally to overwhelm the 
main field army of a European Power. 
If the reader carries that reflection along 
with him, as in imagination he charges 
with the glorious infantry of Japan, or 
falls back stubbornly contesting every 
step with the splendidly tenacious Russian 
rear-guards, every incident will take a 
graver meaning, every sacrifice will be- 
come more significantly picturesque. 

After this brief introduction let us en- 
deavour to realise the position and 
strength of the opposing forces on the 
date, August 23rd, on which the first 
phase of the Battle of Liao-yang may be 
said to commence. In order to escape 


On August 23rd the Russian position 
in front of Liao-yang had a total extent 
of about forty miles. The extreme right 
was at An-shan-ehan, some twenty miles 
to the south-west of Liao-yang, and close 
to the railway. From An-shan-chan the 
line of defences- ran eastward to Kao- 
feng-shu; thence in a north-easterly 
direction to the immediate east <>f ta- 
ping; and finally to tile Tai-tse-ho. The 
position and course of the latter stream, 
which runs past Liao-yang and joins the 
Hun-ho, a tributary of the Liao River, 
should be attentively studied on the map. 
It will be noted that about ten miles cast 
of Liao-yang the Tai-tse receives an 
affluent, the Tang-ho, on the right bank 
of which, to the south-west of I-iao-vang, 
lies An-ping. 

In this outer chain the Russians have 
only two, or at most three, chief 
positions, that at An-shan-chnn, that near 


the necessity for repeated explanations, 
it may be well at this point to state, that 
for the purpose of this narrative the fight- 
ing before, at, and beyond Liao-yang 
will be considered as a Battle of three 
Phases, one lasting from August 23rd 
to 28th inclusive, the next from August 
29th to 31st, and the third from Septem- 
ber 1 st to 3rd. It may also be remarked 
that, although the Japanese after the 
earliest stage of the fighting had been 
concluded expressed an intention to speak 
of their three armies in future as' the 
Right and Left Wings and the Centre, 
this division will not he strictly adhered 
to here. The assignment of three dis- 
tinct forces to Generals Kuroki, Xo/ti, 
and Oku has become a familiar arrange- 
ment, and. as no inaccuracy is involved 
by adhering to it a little longer, it will 
be preserved except in cases where 
the new designation tends to greater 
simplicity. 


Kao-feng-shu, and that — the most im- 
portant of all— in front of An-ping. The 
latter may be termed the Tang-ho 
position, and consisted of a line of sleep 
hills running in a south-westerly direction 
from Ilun-sha-ling. This position was 
strongly fortified, ami is said to have been 
defended by 120 guns, and held by <>5,000 
men. The whole of the totlt Army Corps 
was* here, and half of the 17th, with oilier 
troops, including the mountaineer contin- 
gent from the Caucasus. 

The position near Kao-ftng-shu appears 
to have been closely finked up with that 
to the east of the Tang-ho, .jlmul an 
army corps, perhaps, being distributed 
among the highlands in this quarnr. On 
the Russian right tin- jutsition at An-dian- 
chan was one of great natural stungth. 
a .saddle-backed bill wbhh r.mmumbd 
the surrounding plain bung tiiifi'«d. and 
the line of it»tum htmuts b«mg stub mil 
by semi-pc-nnaiu nt hntiiVatino*. 
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It must not be supposed that Kuro- 
patkin’s entire force was engaged in oc- 
cupying this chain of advanced positions. 
At least one army corps was held in re- 
serve. beyond Liao-yang, and the number 
of troops in and immediately around the 
town itself was very 


quarters could be heard the clink of 
glasses and the tinkle of musical boxes.” 
As a shrewd observer remarks, the 
coulisses of a Russian Army are seldom 
edifying, but it would seem that in this 
case a very high pitch of shameless in- 


considerable. And 
hereby hangs a tale 
by no means credit : • 
able' to the Russian 
Army, and one 
which goes far to 
explain the actual 
sequel According' 
to Reuter’s corres- 
pondent at Liao- 
yang, who did not 
accompany the 
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difference to the 
gravity of the sur- 


roundings must 
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Russia’s care for her wounded : interior views of railway hospital 
. . CAR CONNECTING THE . FIGHTING FRONT WITH THE BASE HOSPITALS. 
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Russians in their . eventual retreat, ' the 
dissipation' 'and .demoralisation of the 
Russian officers, at this period was very 
marked, and scenes were observable at 
the. Pagoda' ‘ Gardens-* which boded ill for 
the success . of the Russian arms in the 

From the officers’ 


to 


tion from 'right 

-With ' General 


have been reached. 

We have now to 
conside the forces 
at the disposal of 
the Japanese com- 
manders. Accord- 
ing to the Times 
correspondent with 
General Oku’s 
Army the Japanese 
strength remained 
at eight divisions, 
the distribu- 
left being as 
Kuroki the 


coming 


struggle. 


follows 

Guards Division, and Division, and 12th 
Division; 'with General Nozu the 10th 
Division and 5th Division; and with 
General ‘ Oku- the 4th Division, 3rd 
Division,' and the 6th Division. One 
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brigade of the latter was holding Ying- actual concentration of lighting bodies 
kau until it was relieved by the reserve that usually wins a battle, 
troops from Japan. As regards the We need not, in nnv case, for the 
armies of Generals Oku and Nozu, the present lay great stress upon the statistics 
above estimate is doubtless exact, and of these two armies bevond savin- 


very possibly tile detail of divisions 
allotted to General Kuroki is nominally 
correct also- But there is reason to be* 
Jieve that the last-named commander had 
under his control many more than the 

60.000 men which could be represented 
by three Japanese divisions at full 
strength. He is known to lia\c been 
strongly reinforced, and it will not 
probably be found an over-estimate if 
we place the entire strength handled by 
General Kuroki at not far short of 80,000 
or 90,000 men. Assuming General Oku's 
and General Nozu’s forces to be at the 
fullest strength, with some reinforce- 
ments, the total Japanese Army under 
command of Field Marshal Oy ama can- 
not have amounted to much less than 

200.000 men, and may vv ell have exceeded 
that figure. Opposed to these, the 
Russians appear to have had about 

160.000 to 180,000 men. The Russian 
guns arc calculated by the Japanese to 
have numbered 572. The most likely 
estimates place the number of Japanese 
at about 600. But gross totals of this 
sort are generally misleading. In the 
first place, such numerical superiority as 
is assigned to the Japanese Army should 
here have been more than compensated 
by the strength of the Russian positions. 
Secondly, in these large battles, occupy- 
ing an enormous tract of territory, 
thousands of troops are often not en- 
gaged at all during whole days of the 
fighting, and, although a certain moral 
value may be, and often is, attached to 
the possession of considerable num- 
bers of unwearied troops in reserve, 
it is not mere figures alone but the 


all things being considered, the original 
odds seem to have been very fairly- 
balanced, and that the belter side won 
because it was the better side, and not 
because it was so many tens of thousands 
of men to the good. Indeed, as \v ill he 
seen, it was largely by- reason of sheer 
inability to bring enough troops into 
action in the region of the Tai-tsc-lm 
that the winners failed to secure the full 
fruits of their extraordinary exertions. 
This is a hardly fair anticipation, but 
may be defended on the ground of 
anxiety to enhance the interest of the fight 
by showing that from start to finish mere 
numbers were never thrown unduly into 
the Japanese side of the scale. 

For some days before August 23rd 
there had been a marked cessation in the 
operations, partly owing to the weather, 
and there had also been an apparent 
modification in the Japanese plans. In 
particular, the extreme right of General 
Kuroki’s Army seems to have fallen 
away from Tai-tsv-lm and to have been 
withdrawn a good deal further south. 
Perhaps this was due to the considerable 
strength of the Russian delaehnunls on 
the right bank of the river, which are said 
to have repeatedly foiled the atumptx 
made bv General Kurohi's right column 
to cross the river. On the other hand, 
this column may have hitherto been ail- 
ing merely as .» corps of ohwrvalinn, and 
its work vn.vv have Ikciv eompletid the 
first fortnight or m» of August. At any 
rate, we know th.it, although the Jaj»* 
ariesc have not yet *TO»*d the la>-l»e-ho 
in force, lluir patrols have U»n m* 
counteud nil the light hank VMXnteg ut 
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the direction of Mukden. It is likely, 
then, that Kuroki’s right column was not 
withdrawn before it had acquired some 
useful information as to the Russian 
movements on the line of communica- 
tions, which Japan will soon make a 
strenuous endeavour to cut. 

For the time has now come for the de- 
velopment of the main Japanese strate- 
gical plan, which is to strike the Russian 
communications north of Liao-yang con- 
currently with an attack on Liao-yang 
itself from the south-east and south. By 
this means the Japanese hope to accom- 
plish their ambitious project of closing 
in on the main field army of Russia, and 
either annihilating it or forcing it to sur- 
render. 

At the outset the obstacles are, first, the 
difficulty of crossing the Tai-tse-ho ; and 
secondly, the strong and admirably 
chosen Russian advanced positions, more 
especially that to the east of An-ping. 

On August 23rd General Kuroki, whose 
Aimy is still divided into three columns, 
makes the first move against the Kao- 
feng-shu and Tang-ho positions. The 
left column moves out by the Yang-tzu- 
ling, and driving in the enemy’s out- 
posts, takes up a position from Erh-tao- 
ho to Pe-ling-tzu, a few miles to the 
westward. Here it waits until dawn on 
the 26th, by which time some striking 
developments have been brought about 
by the right and centre columns operating 
with the precision and perfect co-ordina- 
tion which have marked the work of the 
First Army throughout. 

The right column appears to have 
moved out on the 24th, and to have rested 
until the very early morning of the 26th 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Hun- 
slia-ling. 

The centre column, with which are 
most of the correspondents, leaves Tien- 


shu-tien on August 25th, and bivouacs 
among the cornfields in some ravines four 
miles to the north-west. 

The three columns of the First Army 
are now in position to attack the Tang- 
ho and Kao-feng-shu positions, which 
have a front ten miles long, and beyond 
which, at a distance of five miles, runs the 
Tang-ho. 

At 3 a.m. on the 26th the centre column 
delivers a great infantry attack upon the 
Russian defences at Kung-chang-ling. 
The hills are steep, but the active Japan- 
ese swarm up them, and for a time carry 
all before them. The Russian main 
position is captured, but the defenders 
are strongly reinforced, and in a second 
and third position offer stout resistance. 
There is plenty of hand-to-hand sword 
and bayonet fighting, and up to noon it 
looks as if the Japanese might be com- 
pelled to abandon what they have won. 
For the Russian artillery now posted at 
An-ping keeps up a heavy fire, to which 
the Japanese, having no positions for their 
guns, cannot reply. For a time, accord- 
ing to General Kuroki’s report, the 
column is in jeopardy, but it succeeds in 
holding its ground and, eventually, in 
driving the enemy back into the valley of 
the Tang-ho. . 

A very graphic description of the per- 
formances of the central column is given 
by Mr. McKenzie, the war correspondent 
of the Tally Mail , from whose cabled 
despatch the following is an extract : — 

“ The Japanese infantry advanced in 
an arc-shaped formation towards the 
Russians. Massing at every convenient 
point of shelter, they soon reached the 
foot of the mountain, where the angle of 
the slope afforded protection. 

“ From a hill opposite I saw a steady, 
persistent move forward, now by twos 
and threes, now in long lines, as the 
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Japanese crept from point to point. Then 
a heavy fusillade began. 

“ The Japanese soldiers tore off their 
coats in order to move more freely, thus 
presenting splendid white marks to the 
enemy. 

** The Japanese guns apparently found 
it difficult at first to get the exact range. 
Soon, however, the spurting smoke and 
flame showed where the respective bat- 
teries of the two combatants were work- 


ping common shell and shapncl rig 
into the midst of the Russian trcncho 
they caused the Russian fire momentari 
to uaver. Then it was renewed mo: 
vigorously than c\cr ; but it was the b 
ginning of the end. 

“ Some Japanese, after creeping aroun 
and wriggling through the corn, burst ur 
expectedly on the trenches. There was 
bloody fight. 

“ Then, as though by magic, whit 
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ing ruin. There was a ceaseless crackle 
from the front. 

*' A blue im/e above the rifle-pits re- 
vealed the presence of the infantry. The 
day grew warmer. The white-clad 
soldiers, sharply silhouetted against the 
flowers and dark autumn-green tints of 
the landscape, became more numerous 
and conspicuous. 

“Then two Japanese mountain guns, 
greatly daring, advanced on the right 
below the Russian front, concealing 
themselves in the corn. Rapidly drop- 


flags with blood red centres appeared all 
up the mountain sides. 

“ On the summit stood a man waving 
the flag of the Rising Sun aloft. Stand- 
ard-bearers could he seen tearing up the 
slope eager that their companies should 
have the honour of reaching the top of 
the mountain first. 

“ The Japanese infantry now opened 
fire upon the Russians descending the 
opposite slopes, while the Russian ar- 
tillery turned savagely upon the heights 
held short!) before bv their oan men. 




no 
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“ Almost to a man the Russians died 
at their posts or got clear away, only 
three prisoners being brought in by the 
centre column. 

“ As the result of the day’s fighting, 
the Japanese losses were very heavy. 
One company is reported to have had o\er 
one-half its total strength killed or 
wounded. Sixteen officers in one regi- 
ment were killed or wounded. The total 
casualties of the centre were probably 
doo. 

“ The Russian artillery covered the re- 
treat. Russian soldiers, plunging down 
into the valley, quickly took up other 
positions as the shells fell behind them.” 

Meanwhile, the right column, also 
starting into action before dawn on the 
26th, has attacked Hun-sha-ling and the 
heights a few miles to the south. The 
latter are successfully esealaded, but, al- 
though the fight lasts till sunset on the 
26th, it is found impossible to capture 
Hun-sha-ling. 

The left column at dawn on the 26th 
attacks Tai-shu-kou, its artillery engag- 
ing the enemy’s guns, which are posted 
in a position defended by semi-permanent 
works extending north to Ta-tien-lzu and 
north-west to Kao-feng-sliu. The duel, 
writes General Kuroki, was most vehe- 
ment, and lasted two hours. The Times 
correspondent with the central column 
adds that, in spite of the distance and 
the intervening mountains, the agitation 
of the air was so great, that he and those 
with him were affected as if by the vibra- 
tions of a magnetic current. 

The Japanese succeeded in occasionally 
silencing the enemy’s guns, but could not 
gain any marked superiority. Russian 
reinforcements were brought up. and 
pressed heavily on the left column. 

During the afternoon a tremendous 
thunderstorm broke over the hills, which 


were afterwards so enveloped in mist as 
to render a complete suspension of hos- 
tilities necessary. 

“ To sum up these operations,” says 
General Kuroki with characteristic terse- 
ness, ‘‘we pierced the enemy’s centre, 
but our wings were unable to carry his 
positions before nightfall on the 20th.” 

It is a pity that no correspondent seems 
to have been allowed with the right 
column, and that those with the centre 
column were not permitted to see the 
first stage of the attack on Kung-clnmg- 
ling. I ; or General Kuroki states that the 
night attacks on the latter and Hun-sha- 
ling produced the heaviest fighting of 
this section of the operations. " The 
moonlight enabled the enemy to detect 
our advance, and exposed us to a heavy 
fire. Tlie enemy was also able to roll 
down rocks from the summit of the hills, 
whereby many were killed and wounded. 
Nevertheless, our men never flinched. 
They scaled the steep hill and charged 
into the enemy’s linos, suffering heavily.” 

During the night of the 2bth the 
Russians delivered several counter-at- 
tacks from Hun-sha-ling and Tai-shu- 
kou. These the Japanese right and left 
columns repulsed, the former pushing its 
success, occupying Hun-sha-ling, and cap- 
turing eight of the guns from which it 
hail suffered so severely during the pre- 
vious day. 

By the morning of August 27th the 
hills fringing the right bank of the 'lung* 
ho were practically untenable lor the 
Russians, who had been out-flanlad 
where they had not been exjvctUd, but 
still clung tenaciously to the lower 
commanding the river. 'I lie morning 
was very foggy, ami very little moViiiint 
was jxissible. I’hc Russian*, however, 
commenced their ntiniiunt, and the Jaj»- 
anoc umh r iuur of the tog man.»g»d to 
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establish a field battery on a position 
commanding" the line of retreat to An- 
ping. At this point it is satisfactory to 
be able to quote a very vivid piece of 
descriptive writing by the Times corres- 
pondent : — 

“ As the afternoon wore on, the mist 
rose occasionally, and the battery at long 
range swept the road on which parties 
of the enemy were seen retiring. At 5 
o’clock the wind caught the curtain which 
was hiding the landscape, and by a sud- 
den movement tossed it aside, displaying 
to my gaze a scene worthy of the great 
wars of the last century. Between two 
deep rifts in the hills the front of the 
broad valley containing the Tang-ho 
could be seen. On the far side stood 
glistening thousands of white tents, and 
the great baggage train stretched west- 
ward into the hills. Tents were falling 
fast, and being piled on waggons by the 
feverish efforts of a host of ant-like 
figures. Fronting the narrow bridge 
was a black mass of troops and baggage, 
and conveying it from different valleys in 
front of us were long transport trains, be- 
sides columns of artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry. The Russian forces were in full 
retreat. 

“ Within sight were three divisions of 
troops with an enormous following of 
transport. With the rising of the mist 
our guns opened a heavy and regular fire 
upon the upper part of the valley before 
the artillery. Our division, some miles 
to the right, now came into action, and 
we could hear the roar of their guns and 
see the smoke of the bursting shrapnel. 
In the valley beyond An-ping the loud 
rattle of musketry also came to us, show- 
ing on the left our infantry hot on the 
heels of the retiring enemy. Presently, 
far beyond the ridge, two Russian 
batteries came into action. The enemy's 


guns were directed against the attacking 
infantry which threatened the bridge and 
the melee of troops and baggage waiting 
to cross. Mingling with the white clouds 
raised by our shrapnel, we could see the 
darker smoke of the enemy’s shrapnel, 
but the effect of the fire was veiled by the 
intervening" hills. The block at the 
bridge was somewhat relieved near night- 
fall by cavalry fording the river. The 
stream was rapid and deep, the horses 
were almost covered by the rushing 
water, and many were unable to cross. 
Some were swept off their feet by the 
current and hauled out of danger by those 
more strongly mounted. As we watched 
the shadows were lengthening, and pre- 
sently the sun sank beyond the horizon, 
leaving great masses of crimson clouds 
to veil the Russian retirement. The re- 
treat was conducted in perfect order and 
evidently planned beforehand. The 
enemy now retired to the left bank of the 
Tang-ho, to seize which was the imme- 
diate object of General Kuroki’s move- 
ments.” 

By the morning of August 28th the 
greater portion of General Kuroki’s 
Army was occupying the right bank of 
the Tang-ho. Before them lay the river, 
200 yards wide and running rapidly. On 
the opposite side rose precipitous hills 
on which in every direction the lines of 
the enemy’s trenches could be traced. 
The Japanese were at a serious disad- 
vantage, for here again they lacked artil- 
lery positions, and only single mountain 
guns could be used at the main point of 
attack. These began to speak at 8 
o’clock, and, as the shrapnel burst among 
the Russian trenches, the latter were for- 
saken, the defenders streaming to the rear 
into a patch of millet, and then climbing 
the steep ascent beyond. Although their 
cream-coloured linen coats made each 
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man a perfect target against the green 
hillside, and the shrapnel hurst with great 
precision at a range of 3,000 yards, the 
retiring Russians were observed to suffer 
strangely little loss. But better results 
were obtained a little later by the Japan- 
ese, when three of their field batteries 
which had been posted on their right, now 
resting on An-ping, came into action 
against the trenches on the Russian left. 
An attempt was made to reinforce the 
latter, two companies marching down 
boldly from the higher slopes in the rear 
for this purpose. But at the bursting 
of the first shell from the guns at An- 
ping, these companies turned tail and 
fled up a ridge on the left, followed al- 
most immediately by the occupants of 
the trenches, among whom the hail of 
shrapnel this time wrought considerable 
havoc. 

Tlie Russian trenches were now sys- 
tematically searched for half an hour in 
preparation for the passage of the Tang- 
ho. For a description of this operation 
we are again indebted to the Times cor- 
respondent, who was extremely well- 
placed for watching it, being posted on 
a peak a mile distant from the river and 
commanding it for many miles : — 

" On either hand our men in four 
columns lay close to the river under cover 
of the millet. At 1 o’clock the attacking 
forces set In motion four columns which 
crossed the river bed, entering the water 
in a storm of long-range ride fire. The 
column immediately beneath was very 
clearly visible. The men, in extended 
order, dashed into the water and were 
soon immersed to the waist and after- 
wards to the shoulders. Holding their 
rides above their heads, some were swept 
off their Ret by the rapid current, and a 
few were wounded. Fortunately for the 
Japanese, the Russian gun* did not com- 


mand the crossing. In ten minutes thre 
columns w ere across; the fourth, attempt 
ing to cross at an unfordable point, ha< 
to return to seek a better place. During 
their half-hour of exposure I could not set 
any casualties, although the water am 
sand around them were churned by thi 
rain of bullets. 

“ On landing, the various columns, 
without delay, advanced in long strings 
into the ravines leading to the enemy's 
main line, a mile beyond the river.” 

The above remarks apply chiefly to the 
2nd Division, which the Tunes corres- 
pondent seems to have accompanied, and 
the Guards Division on the right. The 
12th Division on the left must meanwhile 
have been engaged in rolling up the 
Russian right, and assisting its retreat 
along the main road— the Peking road, as 
it is called, to Liao-yang. The Japanese 
left column seems to have met with a 
much more stubborn resistance than that 
encountered by the centre and right 
columns, as to which the Tunes corres- 
pondent speaks very disparagingly. ” I 
find it impossible,” he says, ’* to refrain 
from remarking on the pusillanimous 
flight of the enemy from their advanced 
trenches. 1 heard a foreign attache >av 
when he saw the Russians running that 
it made him ashamed for white men. 
Possibly the Russians did exactly as they 
intended, but their selection of the jk>m- 
tions of some of their tnnchcs suggested 
that these were meant to he held, ami it 
is difficult to understand why they von* 
slructul earthwork* for J.uo or 
yard* 01/1 ring art cvpowd line of retrial, 
unless they ilutmil it necessary mhousIv 
to retard the passage of the rivv' by the 
infantry.” 

It is only fair to ImI.uk e this b> -*» 
allusion to Genera! Kumputkin » »{• »• 
pate hi s, in whlvh the CummafaUr-l •* 
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Chief praises warmly the “ devotion of 
all the troops on the east front," which 
alone enabled the withdrawal from the 
advanced positions to be carried out in 
i^ood order. “ Only after incredible 
difficulties was it found possible to drag 
all the guns without exception and all the 
baggage through the passes. Some of 
the guns were carried through the 
mountains by the infantry. Difficult as 
the retreat through the passes under 
pressure from the enemy had been, the 
march across the open country was still 
more arduous. The left and centre 
columns, however, succeeded in getting 
all their artillery and baggage to Liao- 
yang." In passing one is a little sur- 
prised at the emphatic statement of 
General Kuropatkin as to the safe with- 
drawal of all the guns belonging to the 
Russian left and centre columns. It will 
be remembered that General Kuroki’s 
right column was stated to ha\c cap- 
tured eight guns at Hun-sha-ling, and 
this statement is endorsed by General 
Kuroki himself in his official report. In 
such a case “ where doctors disagree ” it 
is, indeed, difficult to decide ; but the mere 
discrepancy is interesting, as indicating 
the occasional difficulties that beset the 
compilation of a story like this. 

While for the moment we arc dealing 
with the Russian side, it should he men- 
tioned that some uncertainty exists as to 
the identity of the Russian commanders 
on the left and centre. A certain amount 
of shullling appears to have taken place 
on the left, but it is mentioned by Reuter’s 
correspondent that the late General Keller 
has been succeeded in command of the 
troops immediately opposed to General 
Kuroki b> Lieutenant-General lean off* 
an officer fifty-three years of age, who won 
considerable distinction in the Russo- 
Turkish War, and lias since, from iN,o 


to 1S99, commanded the garrison artillery 
at Kronstadt. 

At nightfall on August 2SO1 we haw 
all General Kuroki’s three columns on 
the left bank of the Tang-ho, ; md the 
right column cannot be more than a very 
few miles from the junction of that stream 
with the Tai-tsc-ho. The Russian left 
and centre have fallen back on the Liao, 
yang position, and so wc may reckon 
General Kuroki’s object to ha\e been, it 
laboriously, at any rate successfully, ac- 
complished. It now remains to ascertain 
whether the forces of Generals Oku and 
No-?u have been equally fortunate during 
this First Phase of the great Lino-yang 
Ilattlc. 

We left General Oku at the close of 
Chapter LIV. still at ILii-cheng, in close 
communication with General Xozu. To 
his front lay a strong screen of Russian 
troops, and beyond them one of the 
Russian main advanced positions at An* 
shan-shan. General Oka's advance ap- 
pears to have commenced on August 25th, 
his force marching in several columns 
along the west of the I lai-eheng-Liao- 
yang road, while General Xo/u's corps 
marched to the east of it. It will he re- 
membered that the detail of divisions 
from right to left is said to have hum as 
follows :* -loth and 5th Divisions with 
Xozu; -jth, 3rd, and oth Divisions with 
General Oku. 

Of General Xo/u's advance there is 
very scanty information available, lie 
appears to have followed the first vallcv, 
furnishing a ro.ul par.dk I to the railway, 
and may later have branchul olf more to 
the cast, in order to drive in the Russians 
holding die chain of minor adv.m.id 
positions hutwicn Au*sliati*slui» and K.o > * 
feng-shu. We knmv that mi the /Sih 
General Xo/u had Vvofkul up suiGientlv 
far north to l>e able to iLlach tla* n>th 



jrm a junction with General 
the previous day he had ap- 
sted General Oku by over- 
lemy, who were then in full 
Liao-yang, and throwing 
nuch confusion by a well- 
lery fire. These perform- 
rt the view advanced in a 
.pter, that the junction of 
u’s force has hitherto been 
to attempt individual opera- 
ortance as to render timely 
irmies on his right and left 
night require. 

cu’s force to the west of the 
mtly met with a good deal of 
nd on the 26th there was a 
ament lasting an hour, after 
Lussians retired on the An- 
>sition. 

ting glimpse of the Russian 
m-shan-shan is given by the 
:orrespondent of the Paris 
Ludovic Naudeau, who 
s point on August 26th. 
qiration of the country,” he 
rutted me to obtain a wide 
only could I observe the 
the Russian batteries, but I 
ollow the explosion of their 
the wooded country held by 
e. In the afternoon every- 
been prepared for a great 
long rocky crest of steep 
•mg the plains was held by 
larpshooters. Below them, 
wn the slope, were the la- 
ze pentagonal redoubts in a 
leliver a cross-fire. The rain 
yet the troops stoically passed 
1 these favourable positions, 
.panese ought to have suffered 
sses on the morrow.” 
nor row’s great battle of An- 
•as not to be. It will be re- 


membered that during the night of 
August 26th General Kuroki’s right 
column had completed to all intents and 
purposes the capture of the Tang-ho posi- 
tion by an assault upon Hun-sha-ling. 
The loss of this position and the attendant 
heavy casualties seem now to have 
rendered Kuropatkin disinclined to risk 
another reverse on his right. Accord- 
ingly, the order was sent to the force at 
An-shan-shan to retire upon the Shu-shan 
Hills, an order which, we are told, 
created profound disappointment. This 
is hardly surprising in view of the long 
and weary series of rear-guard actions 
which this force had fought since its re- 
pulse at Telissu, and the immense labour 
which must have been expended on the 
fortifications at An-shan-shan. Probably 
the Russian hopes had seldom run higher 
than on this occasion, more especially 
as, with the exception of the eng-agement 
on the 26th, there had been no fighting 
of any consequence for weeks, and the 
Russian troops were far fresher than be- 
fore most of the preceding actions. 

“ On the 27th, at noon,” writes INI. 
Naudeau, “ the retreat was accomplished, 
and from a high vantage ground I wit- 
nessed a stirring sight. Towards the 
north the Russian infantry, abandoning 
its positions, retired in good order in 
columns, with bands playing. To the 
south the Japanese scouts came out into 
the open, followed by dense masses, 
whose approach I could distinctly follow. 
For half an hour I watched the two 
hostile armies marching simultaneously 
northward. Columns of smoke went up. 
The Russians were burning the An-shan- 
shan station and the railway bridge south 
of the station.” 

The subsequent course of the Russian 
retreat was hardly so orderly as it ap- 
peared at noon to the well-posted cor- 
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respondent of the Journal . We have 
already seen how the retiring Russians 
suffered to the east of the railway at the 
hands of General Xozu’s force. Xor 
was General Oku’s Army, although some- 
what fatigued, behindhand in taking ad- 
vantage of the unexpected evacuation of 
An-shan-shan. Having hastily occupied 
the latter a force was pushed forward, 
which succeeded in o\ertaking a con- 
siderable body of the Russians and 
punishing it severely. 

This incident, to which General Kuro- 
patkin makes feeling allusion in one of 
his despatches, must have been a strik- 
ing one. The Russian retirement was 
now being conducted under terribly try ing 
conditions. The rain was falling heavily, 
and the great Liao plain to the west of 
the railway must have been in a fright- 
ful state. Laboriously the guns and 
k a ss£ a £ e waggons were being dragged 
o\er this tract of mud, when one whole 
battery became bogged in some marshy 
ground, and the guns begun to sink. 
The enemy were pressing on the rear and 
flanks, and the situation was one calling 
for the best sort of energy and lighting 
courage. It would appear that the 
Russians rose well to the occasion. 
While the rear-guard, under Major- 
General Kutkovsky, faced about and did 
its best to keep the enemy at bay, tre- 
mendous exertions were made to save the 
guns. As many as luentj-four horses 
were hitched on to each piece, while com- 
panies of infantry with long ropes as- 
sisted in the work. The horses and men, 
however, sank so deep in the soft ground 
that main of the latter could not free 
themselves, and had to be hauled out by 
their comrades. Major-General Kutkov- 
sky remained in his position m> long in 
order to cover the work of extricating the 
guns, that his force sustaim vl heavy 


losses. The gallant General himself and 
Colonel Uaabcn, commanding the 4th 
Regiment of Eastern Siberian Sharp- 
shooters, were killed. 

It is quite painful to add, that in spite 
of these heroic efforts and serious sacri- 
fices, the guns, which had sunk as far as 
the tops of the wheels, had to be 
abandoned, and in due course fell into the 
hands of the Japanese. 

On August aSth the Armies of General 
Oku have approached to within about a 
dozen miles to the south and south-west 
of Liao-yang. 

It now remains to review briefly the 
operations, more especially of the past 
four days, and to make a rough estimate 
of the losses and gains on both sides. 
As regards casualties there seems little 
to choose. The Russians confess to hav- 
ing had “about 1,500“ killed and 
wounded on the right and centre, and 
General Kuroki returns his casualties on 
the aGth and j;th at a, 000. On the 
other hand, the Russians must have 
suffered very much more severely than the 
Japanese in the lighting, such as it was, 
round An-shan-shan. Perhaps we shall 
not be very far from the mark if we put 
the losses on each side at a little over 
2,000, by no means a heavy list consider- 
ing the very large numbers engaged and 
the desperate character of some of the 
fighting. 

Turning to the results achieved, we 
find the Russians withdrawn from all 
their advanced positions into the hour 
line of Lino-yang defences, width a*** 
now being definitely menaced by the tom- 
bined Japanese fonts. Guite apart from 
the cut-and-ruu performances of the 
Russian infantry 00 the Ml bank of P*** 
Tang -ho, it can hardly be .ngiatl that tie 
attitude of the Russian Army dafieg 
Hot Pit IS" of the U title of 1 ar d t'-** 



THE FIGHTING BY THE TANG - HO. 


been a dignified one. Even if we assume 
that an early retirement on the inner line 
of defences was intended, it seems in- 
credible that such a force as Kuropatkin 
had disposed on the line An-shan-shan — 
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deadly effect, but this they were unable 
to do in the attack on the Tansr-ho 
position, and had no occasion to do in 
the case of An-shan-shan. The con- 
viction is forced upon us that the troops 
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Kao-feng-shu — An-ping should have been 
unable to inflict a greater loss upon the 
enemy from behind such elaborate and 
admirably planned defences. The case 
would have been different had the Japan- 
ese been able to use their artillery with 


defending the Tang-ho were indeed de- 
moralised by the badness of their officers, 
to whom the proximity of Liao-yang with 
its various unwholesome attractions has, 
as we have already seen, proved a con- 
stant snare. Indeed, Reuter’s corres- 
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pondent at Ltao-yang says, explicitly, 
that after the evacuation of the Tang-ho 
position numbers of the officers who had 
been engaged hurried back to Liao-yang 
and there plunged into unlo\cly dissipa- 
tion. 

The force at An-shan-shan might have 
made a far better show had it had the 
chance, being composed largely of officers 
and men who had fought dogged rear- 
guard actions up the north of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, and were probably in 
first-rate trim as regards morale. Indeed, 
the episode of the stand made in the hope 
of saving the bogged guns indicates 
a very different spirit from that which 
was exhibited on the Russian right and 
centre. 

The Japanese may claim to have carried 
out the first part of their programme with 
conspicuous success, and with remarkably 
small loss. They ha\c captured all the 
advanced positions of the enemy and six- 
teen guns, with a loss only half as great 
as that endured in the attack upon Nan- 
shan. This is a truly remarkable per- 
formance, and all the more so since the 
result has been achieved by stead), 
straightforward lighting. On the other 
hand, the First Army has undoubtedly 
been a good deal strained in the process, 
and at the close of the 2Sth m>t 
sufficiently concentrated to be able to take 
up its allotted task— that of moving 
north, and to cut, if possible, the Russian 


communications — with the requisite speed 
and vigour. 

It has been suggested that it would 
have served the Japanese purpose better 
had General Xozu’s Army co-operated 
with General Kuroki instead of with 
General Oku, thus rendering the attack 
on the Tang-ho position less wearing. 
But, when we come to the bed-rock of 
fact, it is difficult to see how this would 
have been possible without serious risk. 
The Japanese had no right to suppose 
that the An-shan-shan position would be 
evacuated, as it was, almost without a 
shot being fired. Even assuming the 
prompt capture of the Tang-ho position, 
it was hardly to be foreseen that Kuro- 
patkin would not allow An-shan-shan to 
be defended for a single day, in the 
course of which a blow might have been 
dealt against the unaided Army of 
General Oku from which it might not 
readily have recovered. Surely the Jap- 
anese are not to be blamed for looking 
ahead in this direction, more especially as 
the actual numbers at Kuroki’s disposal 
appeared amply sufficient for the first 
part of the task allotted to him. 

Beyond these incidental rejections vve 
need not at present go. It is sufficient 
to say that the First Phase of the Battle 
of Liao-yang is now ended, and that t*>- 
morrovv (August jqtli) the struggle will be 
resumed with equal determination and far 
more sanguinary results. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

rattle of uao-yaxg coxtixltkh — thk second fhase — liao-vaxg itself — Russian 

DEFENCES — OKL/’s AND XOZU’s ADVANCE — TERRIFIC ASSAULTS — IvUROKl’s FLAXKIXO 
MOVF.M EXT — PASSAGE OF THK TAI-TSK. 


H EAVY with lurid significance opens, 
on the morning of August 29th, 
the Second Phase of the battle of Liao- 
vang. Xow at last we are getting’ at the 
heart of a situation gradually produced 
by months of alternating feverish activity 
and patient waiting. It is one of those 
situations, too, ot which the outcome is 
complicated by a dozen considerations 
that cannot be brought together in any 
sort of harmony. At the moment not 
Oyama, not Kuropatkin, not the most 
sagacious critic at a distance can foretell 
with certainty the final issue. We our- 
selves may be able to invest this Phase 
with greater interest if we assume a simi- 
lar incertitude. But we may trench on 
our store of post-eventual wisdom by 
taking it for granted that the three days’ 
period with which we are about to deal 
is an intermediate period, in which, 
although there is fighting of the most im- 
pressive sort and on a truly massive scale, 
there is hardly such a definite result 
secured as in the case of the Phase dealt 
with in the preceding chapter. On the 
other hand, many present doubts will in 
this interval have been removed, and by 
the evening of the 31st a point will have 
been reached from which to the really in- 
terested observer the end should be 
iii sight. 

In the account given of the First 
Phase of the Liao-yang fighting prece- 
dence was accorded to the columns under 


General Kuroki. In dealing with the 
Second Phase it is expedient to commence 
with the operations of Generals Oku and 
Xozu, the latter of whom still plays a 
somewhat secondary role. But before we 
proceed to examine the movements of the 
attacking Japanese we may profitably 
devote attention to the new Russian posi- 
tion which, as already explained, em- 
braces the inner defences of Liao-yang, 
and in which Liao-yang itself is conse- 
quently a centre of interest, though not 
of engrossing tactical importance. 

Liao-yang has been described as the 
Russian military capital of Southern 
Manchuria. A large town of about 
60,000 inhabitants, its position at the 
junction of the two main roads to Korea 
and Port Arthur respectively gives it 
very considerable commercial signifi- 
cance. But its value to Russia was chiefly 
bound up in the railway, and it was 
round the railway station that the Rus- 
sian settlement had grown up, with an 
immense agglomeration of magazines, 
storehouses, hospitals, and other estab- 
lishments connected with the maintenance 
of the army in the field. From time to 
time in the course of this narrative allu- 
sion has been made to the conditions of 
life at Liao-yang- and to its more prom- 
inent features as a military centre. It 
now remains to see what steps Kuro- 
patkin has taken to justify his long 
sojourn at a spot from which many critics 
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think he should lia\e retired months ago, 
and in which it is possible that he is 
oven now sojourning against his better 
judgment. 

Although the place is far from being 
impregnable, there is no question tnat 
Russian engineering skill has transformed 
Ltao-yang into a field fortress of very 
real strength. From the first, consider- 
able natural advantages were present. 
South-west of the town, at a distance of 
about si\ miles, stands a rocky eminence 
some 900 feet high, known as Mount 
Shu-shan, and from this to the south 
and south-east of the town runs in cres- 
cent shape a chain of hills terminating 
near the left bank of the Tai-tse-ho, not 
far from its junction with the Tang. 
This first line has been furnished with 
elaborate fortification*, commenced before 
the war broke out, and s[nce greatly ex- 
tended and perfected. Main large guns 
said to have been removed from Russian 
fortresses in K 11 rope have been cm placed 
here, and the point to the south has been 
rendered diUicult of approach by wire 
entanglements and other obstacles. Dur- 
ing the actual defence of l.iao-y.mg 
Mount Shu-shan will be used as an ob- 
servatory from which all the artillery fre 


to the south can be directed by tek phone. 
The main position to the south of Lino- 
yang, and the one against which the 
chief attack will be delivered, runs east- 
wards from Mount Shu-shan for about 
five miles, and consists of several dis- 
tinct hills joined by low saddles. In 
front of this — it i.s the T tmd correspond- 
ent with the Japanese Left Army who 
furnishes this information — is a gently 
sloping plain many hundred acres in ex- 
tent, deep in crops, and studded with half 
a do/en Chinese hamlets. In front of 
Mount Shu-shan, again, is a Chinese vil- 
lage the walls (if which are loophokd. 

To the left of the Russian main position 
the country was broken and uncnlrcnchcd, 
the Russians trusting to a second posi- 
tion on a supporting range 1,000 yards 
to the north for protection in this quar- 
ter. The defence of Liao-yang against 
an attack from the east need not now be 
taken into account. To the right of 
'fount Shu-shan an extension of the main 
position carried the line of defeme west- 
wards to Ilsin-Ii-tun. Lastly, it may hr 
noted that, in .mfieipatiou 0/ a /'ghl l#> .1 
finish, .1 "line of ifever rntiv mJmwnts 
actually in the fiats of the suburb* *’ ha.! 
been prepared by the Russian engineers. 
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On August 29th the preliminaries of 
the Second Phase of the battle of Liao- 
yang were accomplished without much 
lighting. General Oku’s headquarters 
were halted, while his advanced guard 
felt the Russian front. Meanwhile, 
General Xozu’s 5th Division — it will be 
remembered that he had detached the 
10th Division on the previous day to co- 
operate with General Kuroki’s army — 
came into contact with the Russians who 
were holding the uncntrenched broken 
ground on the left of the enemy’s main 
position, and made some impression on 
them. But no attempt was made to 
•deliver an organised attack, chiefly, no 
doubt, owing to the delayed concentra- 
tion of the First Army, to which allusion 
was made at the close of the last chapter. 
The gradual closing up of General Oku’s 
and General Xozu’s forces to within strik- 
ing distance of the Shu-shan hills may 
well have been an impressive, although 
perhaps not a spectacular, performance. 
In the case of the Second Army the pro- 
cess represents the climax in a long and 
toilsome series of fights and marches, 
which for many of those concerned has 
lasted since the landing which preceded 


the battle of Nan-shan. To all both of 
Oku’s and Nozu’s officers and men the 
prospect of getting at the vitals of the 
Russian strategical scheme must have 
been inexpressibly welcome. One can 
imagine the enthusiasm produced by the 
sight of the Shu-shan hills, only half a 
dozen miles beyond which Liao-yang it- 
self was known to lie. When, too, at the 
close of the 29th, the Japanese to the 
south of this formidable position bivou- 
acked in the full knowledge that on the 
morrow would commence some of the 
fiercest fighting of the campaign, the uni- 
versal feeling must have been one of 
joyful resolution to spare no effort, 
shrink from no sacrifice, to make the day 
and those following it stand out in his- 
tory to the eternal credit of Japan. 

At 5 o’clock in the morning of August 
30th, General Oku’s army marched out 
in three columns from its lines at Sha-ho- 
cheng, about ten miles to the south-west 
of Liao-yang. The advance was made 
under cover of the crops, and it was not 
until an hour and a half later that two 
Russian batteries opened fire on the ad- 
vancing, snake-like columns from a 
saddle south of Mount Shu-shan. Simul- 
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taneously, heavy firing was heard from 
the direction of General Nozu’s army on 
the right. It would appear that at this 
stage the Japanese infantry was adven- 
tured somewhat too freely^ and that it 
was severely punished by the accurate 
shrapnel fire of the Russians. Neverthe- 
less, the three columns of Oku's army 
pushed on, preserving close touch with 
Nozu’s 5th Division, until by mid-day a 
position was reached, the left of which 
extended westward so as to overlap Hsin- 
li-tun. 

The artillery on both sides now came 
hotly into action, and, in fact, to the 
south of the Shu-shan hills the firing 
seems to have lasted practically all day. 
The Japanese suffered from some dis- 
advantage, as in the damp atmosphere 
the smoke of their guns raised a haze 
which was wafted higher than the tall 
millet stalks concealing them. Of such 
good marks the Russian artillery, itself 
admirably masked, would not fail to take 
advantage. 

Meanwhile the infantry columns 
worked forwards more cautiously, the 
divisional commanders receiving orders 
to attack at dusk. For this attack pre- 
paration was made by a tremendous 
artillery fire from 100 Japanese field-guns 
and 60 howitzers. The Russians replied 
from about 50 guns, or half the number 
said to be mounted on the Shu-slun hills. 
The Special Correspondent of the Paris 
Tempi was on Mount Shu-shan while 
this cannonade was proceeding, and sav.s 
that the peak was raked with shrapnel. 
General Stackelberg, l>\ whose side the 
correspondent was standing, was nearly 
killed bv a shell which burst only a few 
yards off. 

In order to prepare for the coming in- 
fantry attack the Russians now brought 
up their reserves, and the cavalry under 


General Mishtchcnko was disposed with 
a view to dashing in upon the Japanese 
flanks. 

The result of this first infantry attack 
was, says the Times correspondent with 
the Left Army, abortive. “ Gallantly 
the little infantrymen responded to the 
order in their groups of twelve, which is 
their formation for such an attack, and 
pressed up towards the inferno prepared 
for them.” The leading battalions of 
the 4th and 6th Divisions dashed at the 
approaches of Mount Shu-shan Itself, 

“ but a sheet of lead from the loopbolcd 
village at the base of the eminence and 
from the supporting trenches swept them 
back, and they were fain to dig them- 
selves into the soft mud on the fringe of 
the standing corn. 

“ The 3rd Division, with the gallant 
34th Regiment leading, made a similar 
attempt nearer the centre, but the result 
was the same harrowing slaughter. 

“ On the Russian left the right brigade 
of the 3rd Di\ision and the 5th Division 
had made better progress. . . . The 

inen of the 3rd Division had seized .1 
small underfeature, and the 5th Division 
had made good the hills in front of them 
which the Russians had failed to en- 
trench.” 

Towards evening the rain began to 
come down heavily, and at nightfall the 
Japanese forces, drenched and wean, 
were faced by the fact that their tin: 
attack on the inner defences of l.iao-yang 
bad been a costly failure 

In his 0llici.1l report, funeral Oku at- 
tributes this result largely to the 'late •»* 
the roads, uhkh had hiodend the mlk - 
live action of his artilhry, and thu* m ob- 
it impossible to w«. iktri the uui"J s lor 
One can understand the di»ap{*» , ntit‘t <’t 
of a gtiural with l< u of aflnbfv 

at In' d«'JM»al. and .1 of *»♦ 
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nearly ten feet high behind which to 
work them, yet utterly unable to mass 
them by reason of muddy roads. 

An interesting feature of the operations 
on August 30th was the employment by 
the Russians of a captive balloon for the 
purpose of observing the enemy’s move- 
ments. It would be difficult to imagine a 
case in which aerial reconnaissance would 
be more useful than it must have been in 
this. Evidently the balloon scouts 
caused General Oku active annoyance, for 
he speaks of them as “ frequently modify- 
ing the tactics on the various fronts.” 
This is a rather cryptic phrase, it is true, 
as it may mean that either the Russian 
or Japanese tactics were affected. But 
clearly General Oku resented the pre- 
sence of these inconvenient scouts, to 
whom most of his manoeuvres in the tall 
millet patches must have been easily dis- 
cernible. 

It might be thought that after such a 
heavy and discouraging day’s fighting 
the Japanese Second Army would have 
been allowed a brief respite in which to 
recuperate. But nec mora nec realties is 
the motto of the Japanese infantry in the 
field, and at nightfall on the 30th it was 
determined that the three columns, under 
cover of the darkness, should destroy the 
obstacles and renew the attack, which, if 
successful, should be repeated at dawn. 
Of this gallant attempt the best and only 
detailed description appears to be that 
given by General Oku himself in his 
official despatch. 

“ At 3 a.m. on the 31st the infantry of 
the first column made a resolute attack, 
and about dawn a regiment on the 
column’s left captured the highlands 
south of Shou-shan-pao. But in conse- 
quence of a heavy fire on its front and 
both flanks and a counter-attack by a 
superior force of the enemy from the 
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heights to the north, the regiment was 
compelled to fall back to the foot of the 
hills after a hard fight in which it suf- 
fered many casualties. The column’s 
right also, though bravely advancing un- 
deterred by the great difficulties and 
heavy losses, found the enemy’s fire so 
withering and the hills so steep that the 
men were finally obliged to lie down at 
the foot of the heights and were unable 
to rise. 

“ The second column, repulsing fre- 
quent counter-attacks from x a.m., fol- 
lowed up the enemy during the darkness, 
and, in spite of a heavy fire from machine 
guns, pushed on to the railway, getting 
within 50 to 100 metres of the enemy’s 
position. But being overlooked from the 
heights and suffering heavily from the 
enemy’s fire, it was unable to make a 
final charge before daybreak, when five 
battalions from the third column, deploy- 
ing to the left of the second column, 
greatly stiffened the latter. At 7 a.m. 
three battalions, advancing from the main 
road, reinforced the left of the first 
column. However, although the first and 
second columns attacked in full strength, 
while the artillery of the whole force 
hotly cannonaded the forts at effective 
ranges, yet they did not succeed in open- 
ing a way for pressing home the attack.” 

General Nozu’s 5th Division co-oper- 
ated in this attack, and its temporary 
success against the Russian left is well 
described by the Times correspondent. 

“ The position here was composed of a 
brush-covered hogsback, sloping to the 
east, defended by a triple line of trenches 
with a glacis protected by a 10-ft. entan- 
glement covering a honeycomb of pits 
containing spikes at the bottom. The 
lower feature of this hill was a salient, 
but the upper works were flanked by a 
conical hill in front which acted as a 
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bastion, and which was also cunningly 
entrenched. 

“ In the semi-darkness of the morning 
the 41st Regiment carried this under- 
feature after losing 75 of the 100 pioneers, 
who hacked their way through the en- 
tanglement with axes. The men, rush- 
ing through the gap, overpowered the 
sentries in the trenches before the sup- 
ports, sleeping in splinter proofs behind, 
could reinforce them. But daybreak 
brought a tragedy of the kind which is 
so common in modern war. Shell fire, 
believed to be from Japanese guns, drove 
this gallant storming party from its hold, 
filling the Russian trenches with Japanese 
dead. Thus an hour after sunrise the 
position of the defence and of the attack 
on this front was practically the s/atus 
quo." 

From this same correspondent, whose 
lucid and impartial despatches have now 
the approval even of Russian newspaper 
critics, we borrow a particularly fine de- 
scription of the work of the 5th Division 
during the morning and afternoon of the 
31st. 

“ The weather was now fine, and the 
energy of this southern attack all the 
morning was concentrated in an artillery 
fire on the bushy hill that had been won 
and lost. At 10 o’clock we could sec 
the 5th Division moving up against the 
Russian left. The slow and creeping 
Work of this division had enabled them 
to approach within nearer range of the 
enemy, and their little hand howitzers, 
which weapons accompany ever} infantry 
brigade, were now brought up to the 
support of the firing line. They massed 
against rocky excrescences which gave 
cover from the Russian artillery fire until 
the preparation seemed complete, then 
they extended down the inner and outer 
slope of the ridge in company columns in 


single line, shoulder to shoulder, Ivin" 
down. At a quarter to 12 the advanced 
lines broke into groups of twelve, and 
began a series of rushes according to the 
usual method of Japanese infantry 
attack. After making a short rush the 
men lie down. They do not fire, rifle 
support coming from the supports in 
rear. In this case the firing line was 
thrown out along the actual crest which 
divided the two attacking lines, 

“ There is a moment of intense excite- 
ment while the summit of the Russian 
position is like a miniature Mount Pclec 
in eruption owing to the bursting of 
dozens of Shlmoshi shells. The head ol 
the assault is jn the gap in the entangle- 
ment The artillery is supporting the 
assault. Three or four ground mines ex- 
plode in the midst of the leading assault- 
ing groups. Then as the smoke clears 
the black-coated Russians are seen leav- 
ing the position. In a moment the 
Japanese are in, and the whole of the 
lines in support on the crest are firing 
down the slope into the retreating 
Russians. 

“ But one swallow docs not make a 
summer. Although the underfeature ol 
the bushy hill was carried, the rest of the 
assault failed miserably. No Japanese 
could live within 500 yards ol the bastion 
hill, and though the Japanese came out 
of the corn until the groups were so 
numerous that I can liken them only to 
swarming bees, it was only to be swept 
backwards into cover again, leaving be- 
hind the heavy price of their valour. The 
handful of men who seized the hill were 
able to hold it, but could not advance an 
inch, and thus the afternoon wore on. 

AH along the line no movement could be 
traced except the moving nearer in of 
some few Japanese batteries. '1 he artil- 
lery duel, however, continued unabated. 
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Along- the fringe of the Japanese front ported that a considerable body of the 

individual infantrymen had crept forward enemy with some guns had appeared two 

and dug themselves in where mounds or hours previously to the north-west of 

watercourses made it possible to escape Go-tau-ka-tse, the remaining reserves of 

the searching fire of the Russian rifles, the third column were sent to meet them, 



JAPANESE ARTILLERY ON THE MARCH. 


while all the time the Russian shrapnel and the Japanese cavalry, also operating 

was causing hundreds of casualties in in this quarter, reconnoitred in the direc- 

the flats.” tion of Liao-yang. 

About 5 p.m. a diversion took place on By 7 p.m. General Oku was getting 
the extreme Japanese left. The com- desperate, and accordingly it was deter- 

mander of the third column having re- mined to make yet one more attack, the 
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third in twenty-four hours. At tlie hour 
named, accordingly, the artillery fire was 
concentrated on the fortifications, which 
appeared to be greatly shaken by the 
terrific cannonade. During the night, 
says General Kuroki in his official de- 
spatch, the infantry on all faces, after 
full preparation, forced the secondary 
obstacles, and by gallant charges the first 
column seized the hills west of Go-tau- 
ka-tse, the second column gained an 
eminence to the west of Mount Shu-shan, 
and the second column’s auxiliary force 
occupied the hills along the highway. 

At this dramatic point, which was 
reached shortly after midnight on August 
31st, we shall leave for the present the 
Japanese forces to the south of Liao- 
yang. But before we break the thread of 
the narrative of General Oku’s grand per- 
formance it may be well to elucidate two 
doubtful points. According to the Tines 
correspondent’s account the artillery pre- 
paration from 7 p-ni. to 8 p.m. was fol- 
lowed by an attack, which was a failure. 

** ft was a repetition of all the previous 
assaults except at one portion of the line. 
For the rest there was gruesome evidence 
on the following morning to show how, 
like hares in snares, the heroic infantry 
had struggled into barbed wire entangle- 
ments to die, how, blundering in the dark- 
ness, sections had thrown themselves 
down 30 yards from the flaring line of 
muzzles whose flashes marked the goal 
thev were never to win. But the first 
battalion of the 34th Regiment, which 
for forty-eight hours had been King in 
the scrub at the foot of the green glacis 
on the centre hill, broke through abatis 
and entanglements, and, in spite of a 
flanking fire which swept away group 
after group, had enough endurance to 
reach the first trench. 

“ What happened there none know; 


but in the morning, when we viewed the 
position, Russians and Japanese were 
lying intermingled waist-deep in the 
ditch, while from parapet to entangle- 
ment, perhaps 150 yards, the thick trail 
of prostrate khaki told a tale that no pen 
can describe.” 

The inference seems to be that there 
was an unsuccessful attack which Genera! 
Oku’s published report !ea\es untouched, 
and which was followed by a successful 
advance possibly in the teeth of some, 
though not serious, opposition. For, as 
we shall see when we come to the open- 
ing of the Third Phase of the battle, the 
Russian defence of the Shu-shan hills has 
now been completely broken down. 

This brings us to the second point, as 
to which there is some anxiety. Accord- 
ing to Reuter’s correspondent at Liao- 
yang, General Stackelbcrg with the 1st 
Army Corps was still facing General Oku, 
while General Nozu was confronted by 
General Ivanoff, who, with a large por- 
tion of the “ Eastern Army,” had been 
driven back from the region of the Tang- 
ho. On the extreme Russian right was 
General Mishtchcnko, with a mixed 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery force. 
During the night of August 31st, if not 
before, Generals Stackelbcrg and Ivanoff 
withdrew their headquarters, the former 
to Lino-yang itself, the latter across the 
Tai-tsc to a point .sheltered by the city 
wall on the road to Ycn-tai. General 
Mishtchcnko was transferred to the 
north-cast with a view to meeting 
General Kuroki’s movement in that quar- 
ter. The veteran cavalry leader* General 
Grcikoff, was left in charge of the ad- 
vanced defence with a force consisting 
apparently of the whole of the Siberian 
Reserves Division, part of the 1 st anil 
5th Rifle Div Lions — in all, perhaps* some 
25,000 men — and about 50 guns. These, 
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too, at 3 a.m. on September 1st, were re- 
treating - in the direction of Liao-yang. 

While naturally the main interest of the 
•desperate fighting to the south of Liao- 
yang on August 31st is centred in the 
attack, there are some thrilling details 
given of the scenes witnessed from the 
side of the defence. It is evident that 


at times the struggle was of the closest 
and bitterest sort imaginable. At one 
point the Russian officers drew their 
swords and revolvers in order to prepare 
for hand-to-hand fighting, but a timely 
arrival of infantry x-eserves postponed the 
actual collision. At another the railway 
embankment alone separated the adver- 
saries. The Russians could see quite 
distinctly the forces of the Japanese sol- 


diers, and hear the commands of the 
officers. Here and there the opposing 
troops were so close that they even hurled 
stones at each other. 

The well-known Russian war corre- 
spondent, M. Nemirovitch Dantchenko, 
says : — 

“ The battlefield was a perfect hell. 


General Stackelberg, wounded but de- 
spising- death, remained immovable at 
his post, watching the progress of the 
fight. In the evening he sent a message 
to General Kuropatkin to say that not 
only could he hold his positions, but 
could, if necessary, even take the offen- 
sive immediately with every hope of 
success. 

“ Among other incidents of the fighting, 
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the Russians pursued two Japanese 
battalions through the kao-liang grass to 
Saitzza, and surrounded them. A des- 
perate fight ensued. The Japanese re- 
fused to accept quarter, preferring death 
to surrender. The Russians would have 
liked to spare them, but they had no 
alternative in the circumstances but to 
kill them all. 

“ In another part of the field the Japan- 
ese reached a trench which had been 
abandoned by the Russians. Another 
Japanese force, in the belief that the 
trench was held by the enemy, shelled the 
position, and then captured it by assault. 
It was only on reaching the trench that 
they realised they had killed their own 
comrades. They fell on the prostrate* 
bodies in the trenches, covering them 
with their tears. 

“ The Russian Frontier Guards re- 
mained at their posts, and died refusing 
to surrender. It was the anniversary of 
the creation of their regiment, and they 
had spent the previous night in celebrat- 
ing the event, singing the military songs 
as is the usual custom of the Russian 
troops, in spite of constant- alarms. The 
regiment lost a large number of its 
officers on this fatal day. 

“ The Russian soldiers worship their 
guns and quote* the words of General 
Kuropatkin, who said to them, * Soldiers, 
die for your guns as you would for your 
flags.’ The pits dug by the Russians in 
the kao-liang grass were filled with 
Japanese corpses, over which their com- 
rades passed. The Russian evacuation 
of the forts and entrenchments was 
carried out without loss. The troops 
crossed the liver by the pontoon bridges 
and the railway bridge in perfect order 
and safety.” 

Wc must now turn our attention to 
General Kuroki’s army, which wc left 


on August 28th with its right and centr 
columns preparing to move northward 
with a view to crossing the Tai-tse rive 
in order to attempt the severance of th 
Russian communications. 

It will be remembered that on the a8t' 
General Nozu detached the 10th Divisioi 
for the purpose of co-operating witl 
Kuroki’s army. This division was stil 
seeking a junction when at 6 a.m, on tin 
30th it found itself confronted by tin 
enemy on the hills to the east of Daw a 
and forthwith opened an artillery fire 
upon him. This was followed by an in- 
fantry attack, which at first promised tc 
be successful. But at 10 a.m. a large 
column from Liao-yang came out in re- 
inforcement of the Russians, augmenting 
the latter’s force to two divisions with 
50 or 60 guns. The Russians now as- 
sumed the offensive, and made a strong 
attack, which the 10th Division must 
have had great difficulty in resisting. 
However, by 3 p.m., after a hot and gal- 
lant struggle, a junction was effected 
with the left column of Kuroki’s army, 
which, as mentioned in the last chapter, 
had been a good deal delayed by the 
stout opposition it had encountered in its 
march up from Pc-ling-zu. The two 
united columns now had little difficulty in 
tackling the Russians and forcing them 
to retire. Subsequently, the left column 
of tiie First Army moved in a north- 
easterly direction from the neighbourhood 
of Dawn so as to form, as illustrated in 
the map of this Phase on page 109, .1 
screen in front of the Russian left. 

Meanwhile, the right and centre 
columns of Kuroki’s army are moving 
in order to carry out, if possible, the 
arduous task assigned to them. Such 
troops as are on the left hank of the 
Tang-ho rccross the river with a view to 
making the passage of the Iai*t>e at 
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points not commanded by the Russian 
guns posted on the hills near Si-kwan- 
tun. August 29th and 30th are occupied 
in the necessary concentration and recon- 
naissance, and at about midnight on the 
30th the passage of the river begins. 
The right column crosses in its entirety, 
but the centre leaves a portion to assist 
the left column in its work of keeping the 
Russian left occupied. The Tai-tse is in 
flood, but the Japanese are characteristic- 
ally prepared for all contingencies, 
having brought their extremely service- 
able pontoons with them from the Yalu. 

An interesting experience befalls the 
correspondents with General lvuroki’s 
central column on August 30th. On this 
date they catch their first sight of Liao- 
yang, which for the last few days, al- 
though within comparatively easy dis- 
tance, has been hidden by intervening 
hills. One can hardly hope to rie with 
an eye-witness in trying to reproduce an 
impression of this kind, and on that ac- 
count, as well as for its intrinsic merits, 
the following passage is borrowed ver- 
batim from the account given by the 
Special Correspondent of the Standard . — 

“ From the sut unit of a lofty mountain 
I now looked down on a plain which 
stretches far away north, to the very 
fringe of the mysterious desert of Gobi. 
The interminable expanse of green and 
brown seemed to be dotted with dark 
"raves. At our feet flowed the waters of 
the Tai-tse river, within whose sinu- 
ous embrace lay the destined city. Above 
the houses rises a famous pagoda, dedi- 
cated to the eight incarnations of Buddha. 
Among the trees gleamed the walls of 
houses. Vast stores were scattered over 
the plain ; and far away to the north 
was the white trail of the railway line. 
To the west of I.iao-yang the flats spread 
like a desert. To the south were a few 


low ridges and isolated hills. To the 
east was the tossing sea of mountains 
over which the Japanese troops had pain- 
fully toiled, but not in vain. 

“ Conscious of its impending doom, 
the city of Lino-yang awaited the assault 
which was to mark the end of the First 
Phase of the memorable war between 
the East and West. The stillness which 
hung over the scene was charged like a 
thundercloud with the certainties of fate, 
yet only to the experienced eye was there 
any risible sign of the mighty struggle 
upon which we were about to enter. On 
the crests and slopes of the hilly ridges 
south and east of the city lay the legions 
of the Czar. On the plain and behind 
the low ranges were batteries of artillery, 
presently to awake in thunders. Nearer 
to me, on the Tevel country, south, east, 
and west of the city, the soldiers of 
Japan stood to arms, never for a 
moment doubting of the issue of the 
coming contest. Their regiments, bri- 
gades, and divisions weic stretched out 
like one great circle, ready to close the 
road of escape to the north, and at the 
same time overwhelm the tranquil-look- 
ing city,” 

On August 31st General Kuroki's right 
column and the bulk of his centre column, 
having successfully crossed the Tai-tse- 
ho, pushed steadily on in a north-westerly 
direction, driving back the enemy’s in- 
fantry where found, and occupying with- 
out Pcn-si-hu, where the existence of im- 
portant fortifications had favoured expec- 
tation of a stout resistance. During the 
night of the 31st the Held guns, which 
were waiting for the river to be bridged, 
crossed and joined the force. At this 
point, which marks the close of what we 
have regarded as the Second Phase of 
the battle of I.iao-yang, wc will leave 
General Kuroki, just ;t> we left Generals 
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and Nozu, in a highly dramatic 
ion, the further and final devclop- 
of which must be left until the next 
ir. 

some special attention must be 
to this remarkable movement on 
ry grounds. In the first place, it 
oossible to realise it properly, even 
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kept as many Russian troops as possible 
occupied south of the Tai-tse. But think 
of the higher generalship required to con- 
trol such a movement as Kuroki’s, and 
at the same time to direct such a series 
of almost frantic attacks as those 
launched by Oku and Nozu against the 
bristling entrenchments and frowning 



BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG SECOND PERIOD, AUGUST 29-3I. 
Attack on the inner line. Beginning of Kuroki’s flank movement. 


the tactical standpoint, unless one 
mbers what was going on simultane- 
r in other parts of the fighting area, 
know that it was General Kuroki’s 
less to dash northwards and attempt 
;olate Liao-yang, while Oku’s and 
i’s armies, and such part of Kuroki’s 
ould be, or had to be, left behind, 


artillery on the Shu-shan hills. No pen 
can accurately convey the immensity of 
conception, the variety of execution, in- 
cluded in this vast simultaneous manipu- 
lation of military force. The only way 
in which those interested in such exercises 
can hope to gain any realistic idea of an 
operation like this is by moving mimic 
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units over a large scale map with great 
deliberation, and filling in the intervals 
with as much industrious imaginativeness 
as possible. By a careful collation of 
dates and hours it may then, sometimes, 
be found remotely possible to form a 
vague idea of the responsibilities of a 
general who has to keep 200,000 men and 
600 guns moving against a strong and 
skilful adversary. 

What a day of tremendous, many-sided 
action must August 31st have been on the 
Japanese side alone in that great twenty- 
mile arc of a circle which was bent round 
Liao-yang from the west of the Shu- 
shan hills to the north of the Tai-tse-ho ! 
From one end of the fighting front of 
Oku’s and Nozu’s armies to the other, 
the glorious infantry of Japan were hurl- 
ing themselves with sublime intrepidity 
against positions held by some of the 
most stubborn soldiery in the world, be- 
hind shelters devised by engineers second 
to none in experience and skill. From 
hundreds of iron throats shot and shell 
were being vomited almost ceaselessly. 
Even the cavalry were not allowed to be 
idle in the midst of this intense preoccu- 
pation. Yet this was but the secondary 
part to that being played by Kuroki’s 
force now moving swiftly onward in the 


hope of dealing a far more deadly blow 
against Russia than can be dealt in a 
score of desperate assaults on the Shu- 
shan hills, or a week of furious fighting 
on the banks of the Tang. How can we 
hope in cold words to do justice to the 
almost pathetically laborious foresight 
involved in the mere preparation of such 
a plan, to the iron tenacity of purpose 
and wholesale sacrifice necessary to its 
grim and sanguinary execution? 

And what of Kuropatkin during this 
fateful period of storm and stress? The 
star of his military luck may not be in 
the ascendant, but never more brightly 
shone his military genius. He has been 
cornered before he deems himself fully 
ready, but he faces the situation on the 
whole finely, and the skill with which he 
extricates himself from it is a revelation. 
The full beauty of his performance can- 
not yet be made clear without undue anti- 
cipation. But it may be said that on 
the night of August 31st, when the final 
oiders were given for the withdrawal 
from the Shu-shan hills position, and 
Mishtchcnko’s command was at once 
transferred to the trans-Tai-tse region, 
Kuropatkin did more to help Russia and 
hinder Japan than has been done in any 
month since the outbreak of the war. 
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CHAPTER LVII, 

BATTLE OF LIAO - YANG, THIRD PHASE — KUROPATKIN SAVES THE SITUATION — RUSSIAN 
MOVEMENTS — SCENES IN LIAO - YANG — JAPANESE OPERATIONS — CAPTURE OF LIAO- 
YANG — KUROICl’s FLANKING MOVEMENT. 


O N September ist — the anniversary of 
Sedan ! — the position round Liao- 
yang- may be summarised as follows : — 
During - the previous night Kuropatkin, 
realising" that his main danger lay to the 
north-east, from which quarter it was 
now clear that Kuroki would presently 
seek to cut the Russian line of retreat, 
had withdrawn the bulk of the troops 
still remaining in Liao-yang, and had 
started northwards towards Yen-tai, in 
order to secure his threatened flank of 
communication with Mukden. Kuroki, 
having crossed the Tai-tse-ho with a 
large portion at least of his army, was 
now striking north-westwards in the 
hope of reaching the railway before the 
main Russian force could be disentangled 
from Liao-yang. In Liao-yang itself a 
comparatively small body of Russians — 
possibly numbering about 30,000 — was 
fighting what was to all intents and pur- 
poses a rear-guard action against the 
Army of General Oku stiffened by General 
Nozu’s Fifth Division. The latter forces, 
after the frightful struggle of August 
31st, were now taking possession of the 
Shu-shan Hills position to the south of 
Liao-yang, but were at present powerless 
to press beyond it. Utterly exhausted 
by their tremendous efforts, they had still 
before them an enemy which, if shaken, 
was yet capable of further dogged re- 
sistance, and Avas by no means badly, 
posted to resist a further precipitate ad- 
vance. 


There is another explanation of this 
lull in the Japanese advance from the 
south. Even if General Oku had 
imagined that he could now capture Liao- 
yang by a coup de main, he would prob- 
ably have been held back from any such 
enterprise by his superior officer, Field- 
Marshal Oyama. The end and aim of 
all the appalling sacrifices made by Japan 
in the past week of close and bitter 
fighting have been, as was evident from 
the first, not so much the capture of the 
Russian military capital of Manchuria as 
the complete enclosure of the main 
Russian Army. Liao-yang, it well may 
have been anticipated by Japanese 
students of military history, would prove 
a sort of Sedan for Holy Russia. Just 
as the French Army, with its veteran 
Commander hors de combat , was crowded 
into Sedan or under its walls with nearly 
500 Prussian guns playing on it, so the 
Japanese may have pictured the Russian 
Army of Manchuria caught at Liao-yang, 
and either annihilated or forced to sur- 
render. And, with such a picture before 
its eyes, the General Staff at Tokio would 
hardly have allowed Oku to consider him- 
self at liberty to expel — if he could — 
what he probably supposed to be a very 
large retaining force from Liao-yang 
before he knew that Kuroki was fin a 
position to intercept it. 

But. whether this interesting tactical 
speculation be sound or not, the point we 
have now to consider is that, in reality, 
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the anniversary of Sedan marks the 
opening- of a new Phase of the Liao-yang 
Battle at the very point at which the 
likelihood of an envelopment has been 
dispelled. Not any mistake on the part 
of Kuroki, not any hesitancy on that of 
Oku and Nozu, but the combined luck 
and judgment of Kuropatkin have already 
saved the situation for Holy Russia. 
What the Russia Commander-in-Chief 
is doing- resembles what Wellington did 
on August 31st at Vimiera, although the 
result is hardly what it was in Welling- 
ton’s case. Still there is a fair compari- 
son to be drawn between the manner in 
which the Great Duke, then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, transferred four brigades from 
liis right to his left almost at the moment 
of contact, and Kuropatkin’s masterly 
withdrawal of the greater part of his 
army from Liao-yang to the right bank 
of the Tai-tse-ho in order to fend off 
Kuroki from the railway and the road to 
the north. 

Let us commence our study of the 
Third Phase of the Battle of Liao-yang 
by a glance at the Russian movements 
from the night of August 31st onwards. 
In one of his simple and soldierly 
despatches Kuropatkin himself gives a 
summary of his plan, which, if studied 
in connection with the map of the Third 
Phase printed on page 141 of this narra- 
tive, will go far towards increasing the 
Interest and instructiveness of the entire 
operation. In Kuropatkin’s own words, 

** The troops having crossed to the right 
bank, the Army was to take up positions 
between the village of Si-kwan-tun and 
the heights near the Yen-tai coal-mines, 
which were to have been occupied by 
Major-General OrlofT’s detachment, com- 
posed of thirteen battalions. Taking a 
position near S\-kwan-tun as a piv'Ov, 
the Army was to have effected a move- 


ment to the right to flank the Japanese 
positions, which extended from the Tai- 
tse, near the village of Kvvan-tun, to- 
wards the Yen-tai collieries." 

It will be seen that the second half of 
the plan introduces a new development. 
Kuropatkin evidently hoped that he would 
be enabled not only to hurl Kuroki back , 
but to turn the tables on him by a flank- 
ing movement which would have the 
effect of cutting him off completely from 
the Armies of Generals Oku and Nozu. 
This idea was not destined to be realised, 
but the mere conception is a strong and 
able one, and shows that Kuropatkin, 
throughout this anxious period, not only 
kept his head as to the immediate busi- 
ness in hand — that of extricating his 
at my from a cunningly thrown net — but 
displayed that peculiarly high form of 
generalship which consists in a fine at- 
tempt to push home a counterstrokc. 

There is something particularly grand 
— and, indeed, it is the grandeur of this 
idea which dominates the whole of this 
phase — in the spectacle of Kuropatkin at 
this moment playing his best card for the 
honour of Russia and his Imperial 
Master. What the Russian Commander* 
in-Chicf’s difficulties at this moment were 
it is almost impossible to realise. With 
a powerful and relentless enemy in the 
Viceroy, he was well aware that anything 
which could be done by Alexeicff to 
thwart his plans, to magnify his failures, 
to belittle his success, would be done as 
n matter of course. At home the in- 
trigues against him would continue what- 
ever the result of the present conflict. 
But far more pressing than cither of 
these embarrassments must have been 
the bitter reflection that there were ele- 
ments of rottenness in his own army, to 
the existence of which .dlu-hm has al- 
ready been made, and which were beyond 
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hope of removal for some time to taking place. As for the officers, the 
come. Kuropatkin’s feelings when he heroes of the Pagoda Gardens and other 
heard of the poor show made on the “unworthy places,” to quote the words 
banks of the Tang especially are better of Reuter’s correspondent, they, too, 
imagined than described, and it is a must have felt a little dismayed at the 
striking tribute to his magnificent sang- prospect of being suddenly deprived of 
froid that, even with his confidence the doubtful pleasures which had, so 
sapped by such a miserable exhibition, far, helped to alleviate the hardships of 
he should have launched his main army campaigning. But officers and men, 



MAJOR-GENERAL ORLOFF. 


on the greatest and most daring opera- whatever may have been their private 
tion he had as yet undertaken. sensations, seemed to have risen to the 

Something is due, too, to the Russian occasion. Whether Kuropatkin resorted, 

troops for the manner in which they as he has so often done, to personal ex- 

pulled themselves together at this crisis. hortation, coupled with some drastic 

Taught to believe that the great Russian measures of correction, we have no means 

victory of the war would be won long of knowing. It may be that at last it 

before the Japanese could reach Liao- was beginning to dawn on all ranks of 

yang, the simple soldiery must have felt the Russian Army in Manchuria that, 

their last hopes slipping from them when, even individually, the Japanese soldier 

on the night of August 31st, it became was a match — and often more than a 

evident that a general retirement was match — for the soldier of the Tsar. But, 
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be the reason what it may, there is no 
question that the manner in which the 
withdrawal of the main army from Liao- 
yang on the night of August 31st was 
effected reflected the greatest credit upon 
all concerned. 

It must have been a strange and in- 
spiring spectacle. It will be remembered 
that this was a military movement only, 
since not until the next morning was the 
order received for non-combatants to 
leave the town, and for another two days 
the latter was still to be in some sort of 
Russian occupation. But during the 
night of August 31st an imaginative ob- 
server might have heard an imaginary 
bell ringing dully a very dismal chime — 
the death-knell of, at any rate, the 
present existence of Liao-yang as the 
centre of Russia’s military interests in 
the Far East. Streaming columns of 
men, weary lines of waggons conveying 
wounded, had told, towards nightfall, a 
tale of desperate fighting, of which, on the 
same scale and in the same quarter, there 
would be no renewal. And now, as the 
columns of troops and lines of transport 
pass through and to the side of Liao- 
yang, and the centre of activity is shifted 
to the bridges, permanent and pontoon, 
which span the Tai-tse in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, another chapter is be- 
ing unfolded. To the actual onlooker it 
bodes not well, this transfer of the bulk 
of the army from one threatened quarter 
to another, while as yet there is no news 
of a Japanese repulse- Presently the 
rumour gains strength that this is no 
tactical movement undertaken to snatch 
or drive home a victory, and to render 
secure by heavy blows dealt upon the ad- 
vancing enemy. It becomes known that 
these battalions and batteries arc march- 
ing in from abandoned positions, which 
the Japanese will surely occupy to- 


morrow, and are doing so in order to 
meet a fresh attack far away on the 
north-east. The question is asked, what 
would the success of that fresh attack 
mean? Would it not be followed, more 
especially now that the advanced defences 
to the south, upon which such care has 
been lavished, have been left to the 
Japanese to enter at their leisure, by 
an envelopment from which no es- 
cape would be possible? One may 
well imagine that a prospect of this 
sort was profoundly objectionable to 
the variegated mass of humanity which 
the presence of the Russian head- 
quarters in Liao-yang had collected. 
Yet for the moment the steady tramp 
of battalion after battalion towards 
the river may have served to kindle a 
hope that, after all that has happened, 
Kuropatkin’s patience was to be re- 
warded, and that a concentrated effort 
would serve to hurl the Yaponskis back 
in disastrous rout. 

At the river itself the arrangements 
made for crossing seem to have worked 
admirably. Several subsidiary pontoon 
bridges had been constructed, and the 
roads to and from them clearly marked 
out, with the result that, notwithstanding 
the darkness of the night, “all the 
ttoops destined to take the offensive ” — 
to use Kuropatkin’s own words — were 
safely on the right bank of the river. 
This must be reckoned a remarkable per- 
formance in the circumstances, ami 
spectacularly the scene afforded by this 
rapid passage of a great body of troops 
over the pontoon and other bridges avail- 
able must have been an Impressive one. 
What might have happened had Oku’s 
and Xo/u’s troops been in a position at 
this juncture to deliver a night attack is, 
perhaps, an Idle speculation ; but it may 
assist one to understand the risk run in 
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carrying: out a movement of this kind, 
practically speaking: in the presence of 
the enemy. The reflection should also 
increase our admiration of the steadiness 
and precision with which the work was 
carried out, and the forethought dis- 
played in the arrangements which made 
such a result possible. 

Leaving Kuropatkin’s “ troops de- 
stined to take the offensive " on the right 
bank of the Tai-tse-ho, let us now return 
to Liao-yang, the inner line of defences 
to the south of which are now being held 
by a rear-guard still, apparently, under 
command of General Greikoff. On the 
morning of September ist all non-com- 
batants were ordered to leave Liao-yang, 
the Chinese being given two days in 
which to remove themseh es and their be- 
longings. It was observed that the 
Japanese were beginning to take posses- 
sion of the Shu-shan Iidls position, and 
about midday this fact became un- 
pleasantly clearer. It has been men- 
tioned before that at Liao-yang the chief 
centre of activity is the railway station, 
and at the latter the main point of as- 
sembly seems still to have been the buffet. 
Here about noon on the ist was the 
special correspondent of the Paris Temps 
with a crowd of other customers, when 
suddenly a shell burst fifty yards away, 
followed by a second, and then a third. 

“ The crowd rushed to the platform. 
The line was occupied by ambulance 
trains. Several persons were killed, and 
a Sister of Charity was wounded. In the 
mad hubbub ever) one ran away without 
his baggage. The Chinese coolies pil- 
laged everything, while the Cossacks fell 
upon the champagne. The station hands 
displayed admirable coolness. The trains 
started in good order.” 

As a fitting pendant to this graphic 
little pen-sketch may be quoted the allu- 


sion of Reuter’s correspondent to the 
opening stages of the bombardment 
which followed. “ Shells burst over the 
post-office, the Red Cross tents, the 
station garden, the hospital, and also 
in the park under the ancient Pagoda, 
where a crowd of people who had been 
refreshing themselves at a restaurant 
there, headed by the restaurant keepers, 
fled helter-skelter with panic-stricken 
officers, orderlies, and a horde of mis- 
cellaneous people seeking refuge behind 
the north wall of the city. The Chinese 
immediately began looting, but swift 
punishment overtook them.” 

How often one is reminded in this war 
of Russian incapacity to realise the 
presence of danger, coupled with the ex- 
hibition of a disregard which is neither 
dignified nor simply courageous, but 
grossly foolhardy ! Of course, a man 
must eat, and many of the frequenters of 
the buffet and the Pagoda restaurants 
may simply have been snatching a meal 
in the intervals of real business. Ilut 
many more must have been mere loafers 
unwilling to tear themselves away from 
the chance of a little dissipation in “good 
company ” until the advent of winged 
messengers of death in the shape of shells 
scatters them In shameless flight. More 
businesslike, but hardly more edifying, is 
the behaviour of the Asiatic element. 
The Cossack falls upon the abandoned 
champagne, the Chinaman upon the 
derelict property. Meanwhile the Japan- 
ese guns thunder from the everlasting 
hills, and the Ta Pagoda (see Vol. 1 ., 
page 558), the oldest inhabitant of Liao- 
yang by three centuries at least, solemnly 
awaits its chance of being reduced to 
ignominious dust along with the mush- 
room structures of Russian “civilisa- 
tion.” It Is a queer mixtd picture this, 
not of real warfare, but of what may 
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be termed the “ behind-the-scenes ” of 
war. 

But we must not tarry with the per- 
turbed “ customers ” at the various 
drinking-places of Liao-yang. It is 
necessary now to cross over to the Jap- 
anese side, and in doing so we may again 
have preliminary recourse to the splendid 
account given of the operations of General 
Oku’s force by the special correspondent 
of the Times. The latter begins by ex- 
plaining how, on September ist, he 
arose from his bivouac in a Chinese vil- 
lage to find the Japanese infantry in 
possession of the whole southern Russian 
position, namely, the line from Mount 
Shu-shan to the rough country seized by 
General Nozu’s 5th Division. “ As seen 
from the summit of the position Liao- 
yang lay in the plain due north, a walled 
city with a predominating pagoda.” 
The correspondent continues : — 

“ The general impression was that we 
had only to advance to occupy the town, 
but the armies of General Oku and 
General Nozu required a day’s rest. In 
fifty hours the former had made four 
general infantry assaults which had 
failed, and had subsisted through the in- 
clement weather solely on rations carried 
on the person, while the reserve of am- 
munition had to be replenished. 

‘ ‘ The Russians had fallen back in good 
order, taking everything with them except 
some 200 of their latest dead, while the 
only prisoners who fell into Japanese 
hands were seven men who were eiv 
tombed in an observation mine casemate 
on the brush-covered hill. The Japanese 
storming party had piled sandbags over 
the orifice of the casemate. It was alto- 
gether an extraordinary incident, for the 
entombed Russians had shot two officers 
who wished to parley with them, and 
eventually surrendered thirty-six hours 
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later. They were in a horrible state, 
three being desperately wounded. 

“ I will not dwell on the sickening and 
harrowing sights of the battlefield except 
to mention one incident in the centre. 
Here during the evening assault on the 
31st the stormers of the ist Battalion of 
the 34th Regiment had penetrated to the 
highest trench and had overpowered the 
Baikal Cossacks who were holding it, 
but supports from the splinter-proof 
shelter behind had fallen with their 
bayonets on the gallant Japanese in the 
moment of their success, and the bodies 
of both Japanese and Cossacks lay piled 
thick upon each other in a hideous heap.” 

A little later the Times representative 
adds : — 

“ I returned to our bivouac over the 
battlefield throug-h acres of millet, where 
the Japanese infantry had been mown 
down in hundreds. Already twenty or 
thirty columns of smoke showed where 
the Japanese dead had been collected for 
cremation. I visited several dressing 
stations of the field hospital. All were 
filled to double their capacity. The 
victims were cheerful, glorying in their 
wounds. The hospital arrangements 
were splendid, but the position was taken 
at a terrible cost. The casualties of the 
Japanese five divisions at the lowest com- 
putation were not less than 10,000, and 
probably were more, for owing to the 
crops many wounded were not found, 
and must have died miserably, while 
many bodies will never be found until the 
crops are cut. 

“ All the time reserves were passing up 
to the fighting line to fill the vacancies, 
while trains of ammunition carts were 
hastening forward. It is impossible even 
to conjecture what the expenditure was. 
An examination of the enemy’s trenches 
showed that the Japanese shell fire was 
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not so devastating as was anticipated, 
and, as I surmised, only charges of shrap- 
nel were found in the Russian batteries, 
whose fire was indirect from the reverse 
of the position throughout. 

“ It is impossible to estimate the Rus- 
sian losses, but, giving the Japanese 
shrapnel its due, and knowing that the 
rifles of the 5th Division did great execu- 
tion among the enemy retreating from the 
bushy hill, I should say that they 
amounted to half those of the attacking 
foice. It must be remembered that my 
estimate of the Japanese casualties does 
not include those of the 10th Division nor 
those suffered by General Kuroki’s 
force.” 

About noon on September 1st, as has 
already been indicated in the account of 
the Russian movements, the Japanese 
began firing on the Liao-yang railway 
station, subsequently extending the bom- 
bardment to other parts of the town. 
Meanwhile the captured positions were 
more completely occupied, and at night- 
fall the tired soldiers of Japan bivouacked 
within about six miles of the *' Russian 
military capital of Manchuria.” 

At daybreak on September end a move- 
ment was made towards Liao-yang by 
the armies of Oku and Nozu. It was 
soon discovered that the Russians in- 
tended to make a stubborn defence in a 
position closely screening the town itself. 
In the accompanying map of the Third 
Phase of the Battle the railway is very 
clearly shown entering Liao-yang on the 
western. side, the station being separately 
marked. The existence of what might be 
termed a suburban line of defences was 
mentioned in the last chapter, and it is 
now only necessary to explain that the 
position ran from the west of the railway 
eastwards through the southern suburbs, 
and then turned up north towards the 


Tai-tse-ho. A corresponding curve was 
followed by the attacking forces, the re- 
spective arcs being perhaps four and 
twelve miles in length. 

The fighting on September and need 
not be closely followed, although interest- 
ing from the expert standpoint, and 
throughout of a very brisk and vigorous 
sort. The Japanese pushed the advance 
manfully, though obviously still tired, and 
the Japanese artillery came into combined 
action with much spectacular impressive- 
ness. But the Russians showed no signs 
of yielding, and, to quote General Oku’s 
report, owing to the strength of their de- 
fences and the desperate character of 
their resistance sunset came before the 
Japanese could push the advance home. 
During the night an isolated attempt was 
made to charge some of the forts on the 
Russian right, but failed owing to the 
obstacles encountered and a scathing 
cross-fire from the Russian machine guns. 

“ At dawn on September 3rd,” writes 
General Oku in his official despatch, 

“ our guns reopened fire and the enemy 
continued his obstinate resistance ; where- 
upon our guns were advanced within rifle 
range with the object of breaching the 
forts and silencing the machine guns. As 
a result one part of the enemy’s force 
seemed disordered, but the remainder 
stood firm. Our artillery, therefore, con- 
centrated again, pending a general at- 
tack by the infantry, which had gradually 
crept up within zoo to 300 metres of the 
enemy’s position. Finally at 7 P* n, «* 
while the whole of the artillery redoubled 
their fire, the infantry charged along the 
entire line. A heavy fight ensued, last- 
ing into the night, but at u.30 a.m. the 
enemy’s position was completely forced, 
and the line of fortifications was captured 
amid vociferous cheering.” 

It is difficult to imagine from the above 
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terse paragraph that what is alluded to 
is, in one sense, the climax of the great 
Battle of Liao-yang, in other words, the 
capture of Liao-yang itself! And yet 
there is, perhaps, something of dramatic 
appropriateness in thus placing at any 
•ate the outline of the denouement before 
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Russians time after time hurling back 
with stubborn vigour these frantic on- 
slaug'hts until plain and slopes were 
strewn with corpses. For days past we 
have watched artillery duels alternating 
with infantry rushes ; have noted the 
heavy smoke from bursting shells relieved 
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our readers in the brief and simple words 
of the Japanese Commander chiefly re- 
sponsible for the great result in question. 
We have already had to pass under re- 
view a long sequence of desperate at- 
tacks, informed with splendid valour, and 
superbly typical of the fig'hting spirit of 
the Island Nation. We have seen the 


by the sharp flashes from answering 
guns ; have realised that yonder fair 
standing crops have been but so much 
cover for ghastly carnage. Why tell in 
slightly altered language the tale of 
another day’s deadly struggle fought out 
on almost identical lines? Better, surely, 
to join Oku’s and Nozu’s gallant fellows 
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in their final irresistible charge, which was 
to be followed a few hours later by the 
complete Japanese occupation of Kuro- 
patkin’s former stronghold. 

But, perhaps, some of us might like to 
choose our place in that glorious move- 
ment. With many the preference might 
lie with the grand 20th Regiment, which 
formed part of Nozu’s force, and which 
had already suffered terrible losses during 
the past few days. Its regimental com- 
mander and one battalion had fallen near 
An-shan-shan. Two more battalion com- 
manders had been killed at Wcijago, 
near Dawa, in the Second Phase of the 
fighting. On September 2nd the regi- 
ment lost its new colonel commanding 
and two new battalion commanders. 
There was thus none left on the 3rd to 
take the regimental command, which was 
accordingly assumed by Major-General 
Marui. 

General Nozu in his official despatch 
gives a stirring account of the behaviour 
of this magnificent corps in the final 
struggle of September 3rd, Its leading 
line was almost swept away, and, al- 
though stiffened by reserves, the regiment 
was wavering under a withering fire when 
Captain Egami led the colour company 
in advance of the skirmishers, where- 
upon the whole regiment charged 
furiously, tore away the obstacles, and 
carried the opposing forts, cheering for 
the Emperor. Some idea of the terrific 
casualties entailed on individual corps by 
the fighting on September 3rd may be 
gathered from the fact that one battalion 
of the 20th Regiment lost every officer, 
the command of companies being as- 
sumed by first-class privates; one com- 
pany was reduced to fourteen or fifteen 
men, and the regiment’s total casualties 
were 1,200 to 1,300. 

While the armies of Oku and Xo/u 


were thus successfully pressing home 
their final assault — the eighth in five 
days — upon the inner defences of Liao- 
yang, the Russian rearguard was making 
strenuous preparations for retirement. 
On the whole the usual preliminaries 
to evacuation were carried out well, and 
it was afterwards remarked that the 
spoils of war which fell into Japanese 
hands were quite insignificant when one 
considers the former importance of Liao- 
yang as a Russian possession. The rail- 
way station and nearly all the ware- 
houses were burned — the rolling stock 
had been pushed forward previously — the 
railway bridge was wrecked, and a quan- 
tity of ammunition and provisions was 
destroyed. The actual falling-back of 
the rearguard, too, seems to have been 
accomplished with considerable steadi- 
ness, and, when the passage of the Tai- 
tse-ho had been effected, the pontoon 
bridges were duly dismantled and the 
pontoons removed. But a regiment 
which had been stationed in Lino-yang 
itself had seized the opportunity before 
retiring to sack all the European shops 
and many of the houses of the wealthy 
Chinese. It may be inferred, then, that 
the night of September 3rd in Liao-) ting 
afforded a good many unlovely scenes, 
and was thus, perhaps, a not altogether 
inappropriate termination to the ex- 
istence of the place as the headquarters 
of the Russian field army. 

Kuropatkin himself, of course, had not 
witnessed these closing episodes. He 
had left I-iao-yang at eight o'clock in 
the morning of September 2nd, in the 
famous train in which so much of his 
work as Cominander-in-Chief had beta 
done for months past. Well may he have 
felt a pang at being thus unceremoni- 
ously forced to leave a place from which 
it is clear that one time he had hoped 
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to take a final offensive with an over- yang - when he left it, he was the last 
whelming army. But, throughout the man to betray any sentimental regrets, 
whole of the war hitherto, Kuropatkin’s or to let bystanders imagine that he 
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attitude has been one of stoical indiffer- now felt the ground slipping from under 
ence to reverses which would have driven his feet. 

many more highly-strung generals crazy, The Russian Army, then, main body, 
and, although he probably had no. illu-. Commander-in-Chief, and even rear- 
sions on the subject of the fate of Liao- guard, is now, at dawrn on September 
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4th, on the right bank of the Tai-tse-ho. 
Not a live Russian is left in Liao-yang, 
save a few deserters dressed in Chinese 
clothes who are hiding among the houses. 
The Russian settlement is in ruins, and 
in the old town there is hardly a sign 
of life. A day or two* hack the Chinese, 
on noting the evacuation of the Shu-shan 
Hills position, had started to make 
Japanese flags in order to welcome the 
victors in t*he great battle. But the loot- 
ing performances of the ioth Siberian 
Rifles, and the bombardment of the pre- 
vious two days, in which a large number 
had been killed, had sent them bolting 
into their dens like scared rabbits. 

Nor were their troubles now over, for 
Reuter's correspondent, who had been 
until recently with the Russian Army, 
and had been taken unawares by the 
Japanese entry, reports that the Japanese 
troops showed for the hrst time at Liao- 
yang that lack of restraint which has 
often been exhibited by European troops 
in similar circumstances. “ They had 
been fighting for five days without food, 
except dry rice, and broke loose on 
entering the town, looting right and 
left. As the shops had already been 
rilled, the Japanese turned their atten- 
tion to private houses. They were chiefly 
in search of food, but overlooked nothing. 

. . . Their officers were much dis- 

turbed, and the men were finally taken 
out of the walled city, which they were 
no longer allowed to enter without a 
special pass.” 

While, as has been noted, the legiti- 
mate spoils of war which fell into the 
hands of the Japanese after the capture 
of Liao-yang were insignificant compared 
with what they might ha\e been had the 
retirement been less skilfully conducted, 
the total is impressive. Rutting aside 
General Kuroki’s captures, which include 


the eight guns taken at Hun-shn-ling, 
Generals Oku and Nozu secured nearly 
3,000 rifles and about a million rounds 
of small arms ammunition, some y,oco 
rounds of gun ammunition, and a quan- 
tity of mixed munitions and provisions. 

A rather unnecessary sensation was at 
first created by the suggestion that the 
Japanese found among the captured 
boxes of cartridges a quantity of so- 
called “ Dum-dum ” ammunition, our 
own occasional use of which in past 
frontier and other expeditions has 
aroused much humanitarian hubbub. In 
this instance the fuss and fury were the 
more superfluous, since on examination 
the so-called “ Dum-dum ” bullets 
proved to be those belonging to revolver 
cartridges, which arc often fitted with a 
flat-nosed projectile for “ man-stopping ” 
purposes. Cases also seem io lime 
occurred in the course of the war of 
wounds caused by sporting ammunition 
fired from the sporting carbines carried 
by Russian officers, just as they were 
carried by our own officers in South 
Africa. The point is not one calling for 
serious discussion, but, as the Japanese 
laboured it somewhat at the time, it 
seems desirable in this record to give it 
passing and explanatory allusion. 

As to casualties, these it will never be 
easy to compute with exactitude. Here 
again, on the Japanese side, we must lust 
set apart General Kuroki’s Army, and 
having done so wc find the official re- 
turn of tlie losses of General Oku’s Army 
to be 7,681, and those of General N'o/uV 
Army 4,992. The official telegram Irom 
Tokio conveying this information is <lak«l 
September nth, by which time the full re- 
ports should have been received from the 
field hospitals. On September 22ml the 
Russian General Staff at St. IVtefsburg 
issued detailed lists of the Russian c.ntial- 
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ties at Liao-yang. The number of men 
killed was i,Sio; io,Sii men were 
wounded, and 1,212 were Jeft on the 
field. Of the regimental officers 54 were 
killed, and three generals were wounded, 
and five officers were left on the field. 

It is not easy to make out whether the 
Russian lists are really comprehensive, 
or whether they only include the officers 
and men who fell in the fighting with 
Oku’s and Nozu’s Armies. In the former 
•case the total would have to be balanced 
by the 4,866 officially reported in General 
Kuroki’s Army, which brings the total 
Japanese casualties between August 25th 
and September 4th up to 17,539. Prob- 
ably a gross total of 35,000 to 40,000 
casualties on both sides is not very far 
from the actual mark. 

Before leaving the Armies of Generals 
Oku and Nozu in order to turn to the 
details of General Kuroki’s flanking 
movement, it may be of interest to note 
how it is that such comparatively full and 
.satisfactory information is available con- 
cerning not only the movements of these 
two forces, but also the last stages of the 
Russian defence. As regards the latter, 
it has already been mentioned that 
Reuter’s correspondent with the Russian 
Army was taken unawares by the Japan- 
ese, who, it seems, rushed into the town 
while he, relying on General Sassulitch’s 
assurance that the town would not be 
evacuated before September 4th, was 
assisting to tend the Chinese sick and 
wounded. On the entry of the Japanese 
he was ordered to consider himself a 
prisoner, but managed to get a long and 
vivid despatch placed on the wires before 
he could be prevented. 

The experiences of the special corre- 
spondent of the Times with General Oku's 
Army exhibit in a still stronger fight 
the energy and resourcefulness of the 


Knights of the Pen under very trying 
circumstances. Knowing well that it 
would be hopeless to expect a Japanese 
censor to pass such a despatch as he pro- 
posed to send, this correspondent, after 
witnessing the occupation of Liao-yang 
on the afternoon of September 4th, rode 
out to the Sliu-shan Hills, and remained 
there all night. Early the next morning 
he left, accompanied by a confrere, on 
horseback, and, riding all day with a 
Chinese guide, reached old Niu-chwang 
on a branch of the Liao River towards 
evening. Here lie succeeded in engaging 
a junk, in which he and his friend pro- 
ceeded down stream all night and till 
noon on the following day, when contrary 
winds made it necessary to abandon the 
boat. The two correspondents thereupon 
marched on foot the remaining twenty 
miles to Ying-kau, where they arrived 
after dark on the 6th. They crossed the 
following morning to the railway station, 
reaching Shan-hai-kwan the same even- 
ing. Here the Tunes representative put 
on the wires one of the finest descriptions 
of a great operation ever cabled — one 
which, with much descriptive power, 
combines a singular sense of proportion 
and quite exceptional critical faculty. 

Let us now- turn to General Kuroki’j 
flanking movement. We left the First 
or Right Army on the morning of Sep- 
tember ist, pushing on from the right 
bank of the Tai-tse-ho, to which it had 
just crossed, in n northerly and north- 
westerly direction. During the day very 
littie progress was made, owing to the 
increasing strength of the enemy, who 
was being hourly reinforced by the troops 
which had been withdrawn during the 
night from Liao-yang. Throughout the 
day there was a vigorous interchange 
both of artillery and ritle fire, hut n» 
advantage was gained hv either side. 
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tins lime. J evidently it was fully oc- 
cupied in filling up the gap between Hei- 
yan-tai and the Tai-tse-ho, thus prevent- 
ing the insertion of the wedge with which 
Kuropatkin had hoped to cut Kuroki 
completely off from communication with 
Oku and Xozu. 

At sunset on September and the Rus- 
sians, with two or three brigades, made 
a determined effort to recapture Hei-yan- 
tai. Fortunately a portion of the third 
column, which had been summoned dur- 
ing the afternoon, advanced and relieved 
the pressure. But even the combined 
forces were not able to drive back the 
enemy. Once, indeed, the Japanese were 
driven from their trenches, but returned 
to the struggle and expelled the Rus- 
sians. Then, it would seem, the Russians 
counter-attacked a second time, and were 
badly repulsed. 

Reuter’s correspondent draws a har- 
rowing picture of the scene after the final 
struggle at Hei-yan-lai : — 

“ The spectacle which the hill pre- 
sented has seldom been equalled in any 
war. The top of the hill is less than a 
quarter of a mile long. The crest, slopes, 
and ravines were literally honeycombed 
with trenches, ditches, and furrows for 
shelter. Trenches and counter-trenches 
ran in every direction, testifying to the 
number of attacks and the different points 
from which assaults had been attempted. 
Close to the summit 200 Russians lay 
with their rifles where they had fallen. 
It appeared that they had advanced upon 
the word of command, and the whole 
line was mowed down when almost upon 
the trenches. The bodies were black, 
having lain there in the sun while the 
firing was so constant and fierce that the 
Japanese were unable to bury them. 
Many corpses were strewed in the fields 
below. Hundreds of shells had fallen on 
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the hill, tearing pits and furrows in it. 
Fragments of steel were everywhere 
under foot. Several Russian drums and 
two or three hundred Russian rifles and 
cooking pots were all torn and shattered 
by shot, bayonets were twisted and 
broken, and the rags of uniforms and 
caps were shot-torn and blood-soaked. 
Blood was smeared everywhere, in the 
trenches, and on the turf. It was im- 
possible to step without treading on 
bullets. ’ ’ 

Meanwhile, on September 2nd, the 
right column of General Kuroki *s Army 
had been heavily engaged near the Yen- 
tai coal-mines with a Russian force under 
General Orloff, who was in a strong posi- 
tion on the heights to the north of the 
mines. General Orloff detached part of 
his force in order to aid the troops fight- 
ing at Si-kwan-tun, and this detachment 
fell in with the Japanese right column, 
and was severely handled by it. The 
Russian troops advanced to the attack 
through fields of kao-liang or tall millet, 
and were met by such a heavy (ronta 1 
and flank fire that they became confused 
and lost their bearings in the kao-liang. 
Eventually they fell back, and subse- 
quently Orloff ’s main body in the hills 
also retired westward, the Japanese fol- 
lowing and extending northwards until 
they had occupied the w hole range of the 
hills and the Ycn-tai mines. In this 
movement General Orloff was wounded, 
and also General Fomin, who later suc- 
cumbed. 

There is no doubt that General Orloff’s 
mismanagement of the part entrusted to 
him was a great blow to General Kuro- 
patkin. In his report he sajs, evidently 
with some bitterness, that at the time 
of their retirement General Orlofl’s troops 
were ** within two versts (less than a 
mile and a half) of the other forces,” 


and it is clear that the arrival on the 
scene at this critical time of a consider- 
able body of comparatively fresh troops 
might have made all the difference to the 
Russian Army. There are conflicting 
stories, but perhaps what was originally 
intended was that Orloff should advance 
with his whole force and roll up the 
Japanese right as soon as the Ycn-tai 
mines were seriously threatened. It is 
suggested that he was held back by 
Admiral Alexeieff at Mukden. As we 
have seen, the whole movement was a 
fiasco, and the Yen-tai mines, which were 
of great importance to Russia in connec- 
tion with the railway, fell into the hands 
of the Japanese, notwithstanding a des- 
perate final resistance by a dismounted 
sotnia of Samsonoff’s Siberian Cossacks. 
General Orloff, for his share in this un- 
fortunate performance, was afterwards 
recalled from the Manchurian Army and, 
generally speaking, came to be regarded 
in Russia as having been mainly respon- 
sible for the failure to convert the fight- 
ing from September 1st to September 
3rd into a great Russian victory. Such 
scapegoats are not uncommon in the his- 
tory of war ! 

The repulse of the Russian counter- 
attacks on Hei-yan-tai practically speak- 
ing concluded the fighting part of the 
Liao-vang battle. On September 3rd, 
writes Genera! Kuroki, the first and 
second Japanese columns did not move, 
but awaited assistance from the third 
column, which was rendered the wore 
speedily as it was clear that the Russian 
idea of working round the Japanese left 
flank had been abandoned. 

The fact is that early on September 3rd 
both armies made discoveries. Kuropat- 
kin found that it would be useless to 
attempt to take the offensive against 
Kuroki, and that obvious!) his hot policy 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

SrEGE OF PORT ARTHUR CONTINUED— AN INTERMEDIATE STAGE — THE COMMANDANT 
AND HIS HEROIC WIFE — GARRISON SUMMONED TO SURRENDER — INDIGNANT REJECTION 
OF TERMS — A GENERAL ASSAULT — TYPICAL FIGHTING- — A SECOND ASSAULT — LIFE 
AT PORT ARTHUR — THRILLING EPISODES — FRESH PREPARA 1 IONS. 


O NCE more the imaginary balloon of 
observation, from which we have 
looked down on such a long series of 
stirring scenes in this historic drama, 
floats over Port Arthur. Once more we 
see below us the spreading cluster of 
white houses which marks the European 
settlement, with the camp and parade 
grounds to the rear, and the harbour to 
the front. Once more our eyes wander 
round the chain of forts, taking in the 
sea defences of the Tiger’s Tail, and that 
notable work on Golden Hill, from which 
so many of the naval incidents and acci- 
dents of the past half-) ear have been 
witnessed. Once more \\c see beyond 
the line of Russian fortifica lions the con- 
tracted ring of Japanese investment. 
Port Arthur besieged claims our atten- 
tion again, and the spectacle afforded is 
sufficient, surely, to make us forget for a 
time even the colossal conflict which is 
taking place to the north between the 
main armies of the two combatant 
nations. For not less indelibly than the 
Battle of Liao-yang and the operations 
which followed it will the Siege of Port 
Arthur be written on the tablets of the 
world's history. Nor, although it is but 
an interval in the story of that Siege 
which we are about to describe, is that 
interval lacking in episodes fully as in- 
spiring as the fanatical heroism displayed 
on flic slopes of the Shu-slian Hills, fully 
as dreadful as the holocaust of slaughter 


that closed the grim struggle for Hei- 
yan-tai. 

We dropped the narrative of the land 
operations against Port Arthur at the end 
of July, by which time the Japanese were 
in possession of Wolf’s Hill, that impor- 
tant eminence half a mile south of Shui- 
shi-ying, from which it is possible to cast 
shells through the narrow opening be- 
tween Obelisk. Hill and Poya-shan into 
Port Arthur Harbour. In Chapter 
XLVII. the stage we are now entering 
upon was so far anticipated as to make 
it clear that the Japanese occupation of 
Wolf’s Hill was swiftly rendered effective 
by the emplacement of siege guns which, 
by the end of the first week in August, 
had begun to rain projectiles upon the 
fleet at anchor. In Chapter XLIX. the 
result of this development was dealt with. 
We saw the harbour becoming untenable, 
and wc followed the Russian Fleet in its 
disastrous sortie. At nightfall on that 
memorable August 10th wc watched the 
reduced and crippled squadron crawling 
back into Port Arthur, the naval strength 
of which was reported on the following 
day to consist of the battleships /Vrnt'/W, 
Pobicda , Ketvisan, Poltava, and Sevastopol, 
the cruisers liayait and PallaJa, and per- 
haps a dozen torpedo destrovers. What 
a day of gloom must August nth have 
been for Port Arthur i For, although 
the departure of the Fleet in the small 
hours of the previous morning deprived 
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the garrison of much substantial assist- 
ance in the way of long- range artillery, 
there may well have been high hopes 
cherished of a victory at sea such as could 
not but lessen the stringency of the block- 
ade even if it did not relieve the pressure 
of the land investment. 

How terrible must have been the drop 
from any such aspirations, how grim the 
disappointment, how blank the prospect, 
as those in Port Arthur who were not 
busy in the trenches gazed at the rem- 
nant, large and still imposing, but sadly 
battered, of the powerful squadron which 
only yesterday morning had worked its 
way out through the heavily-mined har- 
bour entrance into the open sea. In the 
course of the next few days, too, we may 
be sure that news began to trickle in 
showing the real extent of the loss en- 
tailed by yesterday’s battle : Admiral 
Vitoft killed; the Tsarevitch and Askold , 
and later the Diana safe, it is true, in 
neutral ports, but dismantled; and, lastly, 
the poor little Novik sunk. Those must 
have been bad days, indeed, for Port 
Arthur, and worst of all for the sailors 
who, through the public reproaches cast 
on Admiral Prince Ukhtomsky, were 
made to feel that by returning to Port 
Arthur they had brought on themselves 
the sharp displeasure of their Imperial 
Master. 

Henceforth, at any rate, during the 
intermediate stage with which we are now 
concerned, the main work of defending- 
Port Arthur devolves upon the land 
forces, and right valiantly do they dis- 
charge their responsibilities, sustained 
daily by fresh tingling exhortations from 
the indefatigable Stoessel. In Chapter 
XL VI I. we left this heroic Governor 
going his rounds, outwardly as full of 
pluck and buoyant energy as possible, 
but at heart, perhaps, a little despondent, 
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more especially at the thought of having 
to part shortly with Madame Stoessel, 
who a little later was reported to have 
left the place in a destroyer. More recent 
advices show that the Governor’s brave 
wife scorned to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered her of escape from 
the beleaguered fortress, and remained at 
her husband’s side taking a noble share 
in the work of maintaining a stout resist- 
ance to the enemy. Prince Radziwill, a 
Russian lieutenant, who succeeded in get- 
ting away from Port Arthur to Chifu with 
despatches on September 16th, speaks 
enthusiastically of this heroic lady’s be- 
haviour. “ Madame Stoessel,” he says, 
“ takes the lead in the Red Cross work, 
and is in almost constant attendance at 
the hospital, tenderly caring for the 
wounded. In the midst of this exhaust- 
ing work she finds time to aid orphans 
and widows, and superintend the making 
of bandages. The soldiers consider her 
their guardian angel.” 

During the first fortnight in August 
the Japanese land operations against 
Port Arthur chiefly affect the east and 
west forces of the defensive system. On 
the east the principal objective is Ta-ku- 
shan, an eminence which lies a little to 
the east of the fort marked No. S on 
our plan on the following page ; on the 
west the main effort is made to gain a 
foothold to the west of Itzu Hill. The 
latter operation, although stoutly op- 
posed, appears at first to have given less 
trouble than the former, since landing 
was easy on the shore of Louisa Bay, the 
more northerly of the two inlets to the 
west of the Kwan-tung Promontory; 
while from Pigeon Bay the Japanese ships 
could lend occasional valuable assistance 
to the troops on shore. 

The attack on Ta-ku-shan appears to 
have been a most hotly-contested affair, 
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the fight lasting for filteen hours. During successful, and on the night of August 
the whole of August 8th the Japanese toth, the date of the Fleet action,' the 
had been exposed to a terrific fire from Japanese, during a heavy rainstorm, 
the forts on the east front, and must made a determined attack on the east 
have suffered greatly. On August pin, fort, evidently in the hope of rushing 
however, they succeeded in occupying forts Nos. 8 and 9. The attack was sup” 
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both Ta-ku-slian and Siao-kou-shan, ported by a demon. st ration along the 
which lies to the south on the shore of whole of investment as faras Wolf's Hill; 
Takhe Bay, and fronts Fort No. 9 on our but the Russian fortifications were too 
plan, just as Ta-ku-shan fronts Fort strong, the defenders were too alert, and 
No. 8. Tiie Russians made, on the night no impression was made. Some idea of 
of the 9th, a strenuous effort to rcco\er the severity of the fighting may be 
the Ta-ku-shan position, but were not gained from the fact that the admitted 
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losses of the Port Arthur g'arrison from 
August 8th to August ioth were 7 officers 
and 248 men killed, 35 officers and r,553 
men wounded, and 1 officer and 83 men 
missing. This is a very heavy tale of 
casualties in a force fighting behind 
elaborately constructed fortifications, and 
it must be inferred that the losses suf- 
fered by the Japanese were far greater. 
At the same time the latter have gained 
a substantial advantage by their sacri- 
fices, as far as those incurred in the cap- 
ture and retention of Ta-ku-shan and 
Siao-kou-shan are concerned. For they 
have secured two new positions for their 
guns, from which a constant fire can be 
kept up not only on the forts immediately 
in front, but also Upon those to the north, 
some of which it should now be possible 
to harass with reverse fire. 

It may be noted that about August 
ioth the Japanese reserves arrived, thus 
greatly stiffening the attack. On the 
night of the 13th a determined effort was 
made on the left of the Russian defences, 
the Japanese advancing from Louisa Bay, 
and at the same time making an attempt 
to capture certain important positions to 
the north-cast of Ta-ku-shan. Two of 
the latter were occupied, notably that at 
Pa-Ii-chwang, which lies about four miles 
to the north-cast of the town, west of 
the railway and south of Shui-shi-j ing. 
It would seem that the Russians suc- 
ceeded in recapturing these positions on 
their right, but did not rc-occupy them, 
contenting themselves with preventing 
the Japanese from returning and emplac- 
ing siege guns there. 

On the Russian left wing the fighting 
was fast and furious all through the 14th 
and 15th, the Japanese continuing to lose 
heavily, more especially through mine 
explosions, but still pressing onward until 
they had captured and placed batteries 


on several important points dominating 
the town. The result of this movement, 
which cannot be said to have terminated 
much before the 17th, is that the line of 
investment is now bent round Port 
Arthur in a pretty complete semi-circle, 
running from the shores of Pigeon Bay 
up through the open country to the north 
of Itzu Hill, past Shui-shi-jing, and 
thence in a south-easterly curve h> 
Ta-ku-shan and Siao-hou-shan. The only 
sections of the defensive system now not 
directly menaced seem to be the forts in 
the Lino-tie-shan Promontory on the 
Tiger’s Tail, and on Golden Hill. These 
cannot at present be attacked by land 
without weakening the remainder, of the 
investment, and they are too strong tO' 
render it advisable at this stage to risk 
valuable ships against them. 

On the night of the 15th there is a lull 
in the firing, and General Stocsscl re- 
ceives word that the Japanese desire to 
send in a “ parlemcntairc. ” The latter, 
in the person of a Japanese field-officer, 
Major Yamaoka, presents himself at the 
Russian advanced posts, and, after the 
usual cautious and courteous prelimin- 
aries, is conducted to General Slocsscl’s 
presence. 

The reception of a parlemcntairc during 
an important siege is usually a someu hat 
theatrical performance. Fla bo rate for- 
mality prevails, for the officer who carries, 
the message from the besiegers has 
generally been carefully selected for his 
tact and good manners, while on the side 
of the besieged there is almost invariably 
a strong wish to assume an attitude of 
dignified repose. Above all, it is the cus- 
tom to make every effort to convince the 
parlemcntairc that things are going splen- 
didly within the walls of the beleaguered 
town, that the besieged rather enjoy the 
circumstances than otherwise, and that 
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of food in particular there is an over- 
flowing abundance. These harmless de- 
ceptions never convince any practised 
observer, who quietly disregards them 
and does his best, without exciting sus- 
picion, to note other points which cannot 
be so readily concealed. But it is one of 
the rudimentary principles of the art of 
war that a parlementaire should be bam- 
boozled, if possible, into reporting that 
those whom he has visited are in first - 
rate “ fettle," and it is not likely that the 
Russians departed on this occasion from 
the time-honoured precedent. 

Major Yatnaoka comes, it should be 
mentioned, not in the name of 1* ield- 
Marshal Oyama, who is now proceeding 
northwards to direct the operations 
against Lino-yang, but in the joint names 
of General Xogi, on whom the control of 
the land operations against l’ort Arthur 
has now devolved, and Admiral Togo. 
The Major brings two documents. The 
first is an order recently issued by the 
Mikado through Field-Marshal Y.nna- 
gata, directing that facilities should be 
given to women, priests, merchants, and 
diplomatic officers of neutral Powers to 
leave Port Arthur, and that if necessary 
shelter should be accorded to any refugees 
at Dalny. The order declares that the 
Emperor is prompted by a feeling ol 
humanity and a desire to spare non- 
combatants at Port Arthur from the de- 
vastation -wrought by fire and sword. 
The second document is of a more sensa- 
tional nature. It calls upon the Russian 
garrison of Port Arthur to surrender, the 
terms being as folknvs : — The troops to 
march out with all the honours of war 
and with permission to join General Ivuro- 
patkin; all civilians to be brought to a 
place designated by the Russian Admiral; 
and the Russian ships in the harbour, 
namely, the Retvisan , Sevastopol , Pobieda , 
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/\rcsv;ct, Poltava, Ilayan , and Vallada , 
four gunboats, and twelve or more 
destroyers, to be handed over to the 
Japanese. 

The terms are such that to a despon- 
dent commander they might well have 
afforded comfort and relief. For not only 
to march out with all the honours of war, 
but h) be enabled to join the main army 
in the field, is a concession indeed. But 
terms of any sort involving the surrender 
ot Port Arthur and the ships in har- 
bour are. doubly impossible to the Russian 
Commandant, even if he had the remotest 
inclination in that direction. For only 
recently he has received the Tsar’s warm 
congratulations on the bravery exhibited 
by the Russian troops at the close of July, 
the message concluding with an appeal 
to Heaven to “ protect the fortress of Port 
Arthur from the attacks of the enemy.” 
Surrender after such a veiled mandate 
would in any case be out of the question. 

As a matter of fact, General Stocssel 
does not need any sort of stimulus to 
work him up to the rejection of these 
terms. Except in the matter of address- 
ing fiery orations to the troops, the 
General is a silent man; but when the 
terms are submitted to him, his habitual 
taciturnity deserts him, and he bursts 
into a storm of invective. Not, it would 
seem, against Major Yamaoka, whom 
personally he treats throughout with 
great courtesy, but against the “ cursed 
spite ” which has subjected him to what 
he regards — somewhat fantastically — as 
a humiliation. After stamping up and 
down the room for some time he regains 
his composure, and turning to the parle- 
mentaire, remarks that the action of the 
Japanese in sending him such a summons 
is ‘‘a joke in bad taste.” As for the 
terms, they are, of course, rejected. 
Apparently the General also formally 
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■declines to consider the Mikado’s sug- 
gestive order as to the removal of non- 
combatants. Major Yamaoka now asks 
for a three days’ truce to bury the dead, 
liven this is refused. The General will 
assent to nothing, will do nothing but 
fight. Accordingly, the Japanese parle- 
mentairc withdraws, and in a few hours 
fighting is resumed with furious vigour 
on all sides. 

The Japanese papers of this date pro- 
fess unstinted admiration of General 
Stoessel’s determination to defend Port 
Arthur to the last, but blame him greatly 
for not acceding to the suggestion as to 
the removal of non-combatants. There 
is some doubt on the latter point, and it 
is expedient that General Stoessel should 
be given the benefit of it. It is by no 


made, it is distinctly stated that, at one 
period or another of the siege, three hun- 
dred women engaged in hospital work at 
Port Arthur were “ advised to leave, but 
replied that they would rather face 
massacre than desert their posts.” 

As regards non-combatants generally, 
it is not altogether surprising that the 
Commandant of Port Arthur should not 
altogether relish the idea of these being 
afforded shelter at Dalny, where they 
would inevitably be “ pumped ” for in- 
formation as to the resources of the 
garrison, and might, innocently enough, 
tell a good deal which it was not alto- 
gether desirable the besiegers should 
know. Humanity is, of course, a primary 
consideration; but, in such a case as that 
of Port Arthur, non-combatants must be 
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means certain that he did not give the 
non-combatants in the town the chance of 
taking advantage of the offer, and, in 
the account given by Prince Radziwifl, 
from which a quotation has already been 


regarded as having remained, if not to 
serve their own ends, at any rate at their 
own risk, and a commander would be 
justified in regarding their safety assert 
necessarily a more serious responsibility 
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than his duty towards the combatant 
garrison. 

The foreign Attaches, it should be re- 
marked, were permitted, if not urged, 
to take their departure about this time, 


an hourly risk of exposure to a storm of 
bullets. The Attaches, it should be men- 
tioned, appear all to have left Port Arthur 
in junks, one of them escorting three 
French ladies, who could hardly have left 
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the General presumably trusting to their 
honour not to talk too freely about the 
state of affairs inside the fortress. For 
some little time past these Attaches had 
been quartered in the Tiger’s Tail bat- 
tery, 600 feet above the sea level. Shells 
often burst near them, but apparently 
without effect. The Attaches were treated 
with great consideration, but were not 
allowed to go near any point from which 
they could view more particularly the 
naval operations. As to the land fighting, 
it would have been difficult, seemingly, for 
anyone not in a balloon to have obtained 
any coherent idea of this without running 


the place unnoticed had General Stoessel 
been resolved to inhibit all non-com- 
batants other than attaches from escap- 
ing. 

Between August iSth and 22nd some 
of the hottest fighting of the whole siege 
occurred, culminating in a general as- 
sault on the latter date, which the Rus- 
sians succeeded in repelling, though only 
with great difficulty. The main attack 
was delivered against the Russian centre 
and left, but the only real success attained 
seems to have been the capture of a 
small work on the east front, called 
Poyodo Fort, lying between Ta-ku-shan 
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and the main line of defences. On the 
Russian left and centre the fighting; was 
terribly severe. Assisted by artillery fire 
from Shui-shi-ying and Louisa Bay, the 
Japanese made a scries of dcspeiale 
charges into the open country to the 
cast of Pigeon Bay, driving the Russians 
back to the main forts. But all about 
here it is flat, and the kao-liaiig had been 
cut. Consequently the Japanese failed to 
hold the positions they had captured, and 
were swept back repeatedly by the deadly 
artillery fire from the forts. Time after 
time the ghastly process was gone 
through. A grand charge, hand-to-hand 
bayonet fighting, and then a temporary 
triumph. Siege-guns would now be 
dragged up, and frantic efforts made to 
get them into position. But by this time 
the Russian forts would be relieved from 
the risk of firing on their own infantry, 
and their powerful modern guns would 
open on the clustering Japanese. A few 
well-aimed shells, and the ground won at 
great sacrifice would become quite un- 
tenable. Reluctantly the victors in the 
recent hand-to-hand struggle would re- 
tire, paying another heavy toll to the 
enemy’s guns. One important fort on 
the I-shan Hills, midway between the 
western sea-coast and the railway, about 
half-way between Pigeon and Louisa 
Bays, is said to have been captured and 
evacuated in this trying fashion. The 
position was first subjected to a heavy 
bombardment for fort) -eight hours. 

“ The Japanese infantry then advanced, 
compelling the Russians to retire, but 
the captors in their turn, were dr wen 
out by the fierce fire of the Russian 
batteries.” 

Although the Japanese assault on this 
occasion was unquestionably repulsed 
with serious losses, it is evident that the 
defence, too, was considerably shaken by 


the desperate onslaught, accompanied, as 
the latter was, by an almost ceaseless 
bombardment. It is said that during the 
four days over 5,000 shells, large and 
small, were fired into the town, the Japan- 
ese artillerymen having located the public 
buildings, and being bent on destroying 
them. Poor General Stoessel’s head- 
quarters seem to have received special 
attention, for they are described as being 
‘‘continually shelled.” A grimly quaint 
incident takes place on the 19th in con- 
nection with a Chinese theatre in the 
native town, at which, in sublime Celes- 
tial indifference to the surroundings, a 
performance is proceeding. The latter is 
rudely interrupted by the arrival of a 
nine-inch shell, which bursts and kills 
eighteen of the wretched audience. 

The Russian losses during this period 
must have been very severe, although 
doubtless not so heavy as those of the 
Japanese. It is said that the storage 
buildings along the docks are now being 
turned into dead-houses, whence the 
bodies are hurried to pits dug on the out- 
skirts of the town and covered with 
quick-lime. 

“ The civilians have grown careless of 
bursting shells, and are leaving their 
bomb-proof shelters. During Friday’s 
{August 19th) bombardment they walked 
freely about the streets, smoking and 
speculating where the next shell would 
drop.” Thus writes the Express corre- 
spondent at Chifu, which now seems to 
be receiving almost daily intelligence 
from Port Artiiur. The Japanese evi- 
dently do not trouble to prevent the 
Chinese from carrying to Chifu and else- 
where a goodly stock of “ news,” much 
of which has, however, to be received 
with caution. 

On August 22nd the Japanese fire per- 
ceptibly slackened, and the failure of the 
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Field-Marshal Oyama, just as it had been 
in the case of Admiral Kamimura until 
the latter won his way back into favour 
by the sinking of the Ritrik. This ex- 
hibition of feeling may seem trivial, but 
is a useful reminder of the unquestioned 
fact that, while the Japanese extort our 
admiration by their patience in the field, 
they are not as a nation very good losers, 
and in this war have become so accus- 
tomed to success that they are far too 
prompt to blame their commanders, naval 
and military, for failures which cannot in 
any way fairly be traced to incompetence 
or lack of energy. 

About this time the idea becomes pre- 
valent that, in view of the heavy losses 
hitherto incurred, the Japanese will ab- 
stain from regular assaults on Port 
Arthur, and will endeavour to starve out 
the unfortunate garrison. This idea, 
although erroneous, receives some sup- 
port from the increased watchfulness of 
the vessels told off to maintain the block- 
ade, and a growing reluctance to allow 
Chinese refugees to leave the town. As 
yet, however, there is no trustworthy talk 
of scarcity at Port Arthur, and the United 
States Naval Attachb, who left the for- 
tress in the third week in August, is said 
to have stated definitely that the place 
could hold out as regards food for another 
three months, at any rate. Moreover, 
where there is any sort of a chance of 
successful blockade-running it will always 
be attempted, and cannot be invariably 
hindered. As far, then, as this inter- 
mediate stage is concerned, we need not 
trouble ourselves to formulate the pros- 
pect of the reduction of Port Arthur by 
the grim process of waiting until the food 
supplies give out. More inspiring is the 
circumstance that, although the Japanese 
hopes as regards the efficacy of general 
assaults may have been somewhat 
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dashed, they continue to hammer away 
at the tremendous obstacles before -them 
with little or no diminution of fighting 
energy. 

During and after the general assault 
of August 18th to 22nd there is some in- 
dication of an attempt on both sides to 
introduce once more the naval element. 
On August 20th a Japanese torpedo 
flotilla tries to steal into the harbour in 
the hope of damaging some of the ships 
at anchor, but is surprised by the shore 
batteries, and returns unsuccessful. In 
the forenoon of August 23rd the great 
Japanese armoured cruisers Ntsshtn and 
Kasuga steam in close to the Lao-li-tsui 
Forts (No. 9 on our plan) and silence 
them. On the same day the Russian 
battleship Sevastopol also takes a hand in 
the operations, and bombards the Japan- 
ese line of investment from the roadstead. 
But while engaged in this occupation the 
unfortunate vessel strikes a mine, and is 
seen by a Japanese destroyer to list badly 
to starboard with her bows submerged. 
She is afterwards towed into harbour. 
The following day a Russian destrover 
strikes a mine and sinks off the harbour 
entrance. Meanwhile the ships in har- 
bour are going through troublous times. 
They are scattered about in the hope of 
escaping the rain of shells, but it is said 
that the Rctvisan, Bayern, and Po'ava have 
been badly hit, the damage to the first 
being below the water-line. 

After the general assault of August 
iSth to 22nd there was a slight lull; but 
on the night of August 23rd, at eleven 
o’clock, the Japanese moved up a con- 
siderable force for an attack on Zaie- 
doutni Fort, a strong position on the 
Russian right flank. According to the 
Novy Krai , the well-known Port Arthur 
newspaper, “ the Japanese made clever 
use of the available cover, and by mid- 


night they formed up within striking dis- 
tance of the fortifications. ' They made a 
powerful rush forward, but were mowed 
down on all but one side, where a detach- 
ment succeeded in entering the ’port 
over the dead bodies of their comrades. 
Nearly all of them were bayoneted, and 
the remnant retreated, suffering severe 
losses. The Japanese were soon rein- 
forced, and again furiously attacked the 
fort, only to be once more repulsed, and 
a third attempt was also unsuccessful. 
At daylight there was an artillery duel. 
The fort suffered considerably, and the 
garrison was ordered into the undamaged 
trenches. V 

Let us endeavour briefly to realise this 
scene, which is probably typical of many 
of the desperate attacks made by the 
Japanese in the course of the siege on 
individual positions. The fort in ques- 
tion is a comparatively small one, but it 
is evidently strong, and very possibly, as 
is often the case with Russian defences, 
rather over- than under-manned. In the 
darkness we may not be able to make 
out much more than a single face of the 
work, but even a glimpse will show how 
thoroughly the Russian engineers under- 
stand their business, and what determina- 
tion and sacrifice arc necessary to effect 
an entry into such a stronghold. Most of 
the forts round Port Arthur have their 
parapets fronted by very deep ditches 
which, again, have at intervals what are 
known as kapomers , or bomb-proof struc- 
tures containing quick-firing guns so 
arranged ns to sweep the ditch from end 
to end. Beyond the ditch there may be, 
and in this case doubtless are, wire en- 
tanglements with a view to breaking a 
sudden rush, and in the ditch itself there 
may be other obstacles in the way of 
spikes or branches of trees. 

The fort may or may not he provided 
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:h a search-light. The chances are 
it it is; but it docs not follow that this 
jliance is vet v freely used, for many 
jineers consider it to be rather lme 
wo-edged tool, which is a little apt to 
•t the unskilful user. A search-light 
>us up an attack very clearly, but it 

0 gi\es the latter the right direction 
m the first, and, though the sensation 
advancing to an assault with the 

.rch-light playing on them may be any- 
ng but pleasant, many soldiers will go 
ward more readily in such conditions 
n in complete darkness 
t is evident that, search-light or no 
rch-light, the attacking party which 
creeping up for a rush has a trying 
>erience before it. After collecting in 
ficient strength within striking dis- 
ce, the signal for the advance is given, 

1 the devoted band goes forward with 
onets fixed and probably with wire- 
ters in readiness. They cannot hope 
reach the ditch before the alarm is 
en, and parapets in front — in this case, 
haps, three faces of a pentagonal re- 
xbt are being simultaneously assaulted 
ire bristling with the defenders’ rifles, 
slies break out continuously along the 
:s of breastwork, the search-light, if 
re is one, begins to traverse the front 

the fort, machine-guns come into 
ion, and scores of fine fellows throw 
their arms and iell back, or stumble 
ply forward, ne\er to rise again, 
rived at the ditch, an attempt may be 
dc to use scaling ladders either as 
ders or bridges, but most of the Port 
.hur forts arc built to frustrate esca- 
e. There remains the heroic process 
jumping into the ditch and climbing up 
opposing slope — the escarp, it is 
led— which is made as steep as pos- 
lc in order to render the ascent more 
ficult. At this stage the quick-firers 


in the kaponiers come into play, and the 
ditch is soon heaped high with corpses. 
Pouring over the dead bodies of their 
comrades come fresh hordes of attackers, 
and, clambering up the escarps and the 
exterior slopes of the parapet, they hot 
unfrequently meet the defenders hand-to- 
hand on the top or “ superior slope ” of 
the parapet itself. Here it is all bayonet 
work of the most desperate character. 
The Japanese might be thought to be at 
a disadvantage in the matter of bayonet 
fighting as compared with their big ad- 
versaries; but they are, of course, ex- 
tremely active, and, moreover, are 
specially trained to stoop and deli\ei an 
upward thrust with the bayonet so as to 
get under a tall man’s guard. 

We may take it, then, that not through 
any inequality in this respect do the 
Japanese fail in the attack on Zarcdoutni 
Fort. It is simply because the loss in- 
curred in getting a foothold has been so 
terrific that the foothold cannot possibly 
be retained. Three times, we are told, is 
the attack renewed, and we may be sure 
that each time the Japanese fought with 
almost demoniacal fury. But the odds, 
natural and artificial, against them arc 
too great, and gradually they are beaten 
back, leaving hundreds, maybe, of their 
gallant fellows dead or dying in and 
around that dreadful pentagon. 

Between August 23rd and 27th wc do 
not hear of any but incidental fighting. 

In the interval the Japanese are busy 
preparing for another general assault. 
Special attention is paid to the left of the 
Russian line of defence, doubtless with a 
\ few to future operations in the Luyi-ti- 
shan Promontory. A large park of artil- 
lery is formed at Louisa Bay, and on the 
shores of Pigeon Bay a considerable fort 
is said to be in course of construction. 

Between August 27th and 31st there is 


I 


N CSS DIN “ GRIT AND GO. 


more heavy fighting - , the Japanese open- 
ing- the ball by an attack delivered at 
3 a.m. during- a storm, upon the positions 
on the Russian left flank. Later the 
attack seems to have developed all along 
the line, but was only successful in the 
case of the position of Pa-li-chwang, 
which has already been mentioned as 
lying about four miles to the north-east 
of the town. This time the Japanese not 
only capture, but retain the position, on 
which they proceed to mount heavy guns. 
On the evening of the :29th, about nine 
o’clock, there is a brisk little engagement 
near Shui-shi-ying, where the Japanese 
have ingeniously unroofed some strong 
Chinese houses made of mud, and con- 
verted them into redoubts. A Russian 
regiment makes a sudden onslaught on 
one of these improvised forts, and forces 
the Japanese back at the point of the 
bayonet to a second “ redoubt.” The fire 
from the latter is, however, too fierce for 
the Russians, and they retire. The inci- 
dent seems trivial, but is interesting- as 
an instance of the numerous counter- 
strokes made by the Russians during the 
siege. Such performances reflect great 
credit on the defenders, and, moreover, 
serve to emphasise the extraordinary 
difficulties which the besiegers have to 
encounter. For it argues a notable 
quality of resistance that, towards the 
close of what may, perhaps, be fairly 
described as the second general attack on 
Port Arthur, in the course of which the 
fortifications have been repeatedly shaken 
by a fearful cannonade, the defenders 
should have the “ grit and go ” necessary 
to emerge and engage hand-to-hand with 
the attacking infantry in their trenches. 

On August 30th, at three o’clock in the 
morning, the Japanese moving out from 
their new position at Pa-li-chwang de- 
liberately assaulted Sun-shu-shan (Pear 
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1 ree Hill) and Er-lung-shan (Two 
Dragon Hill) Forts (Nos. 4 and 5 on 
the plan), making repeated attacks until 
two o’clock in the afternoon, when, ac- 
cording to Reuter’s correspondent at 
Chifu, they were compelled to fall back, 
having lost over a thousand men. 

Finding these forts impregnable, the 
next morning, at four o’clock, the Japan- 
ese forces hurled themselves against 
another fort near Er-lung-shan, and after 
a hand-to-hand fight succeeded in driving 
out the Russians occupying the position. 
Artillery was brought up, and desperate 
efforts were made to render the position 
secure; but after enduring for seven 
hours the artillery fire of the other forts, 
the Japanese were compelled to retire. 
They succeeded, however, in making the 
position useless to the Russians, and it 
is now (September 3rd) unoccupied.” 

Here is an example of the application 
of the principle of reciprocal defence to 
fortification, by which we have to under- 
stand that, in a big scheme of defence, 
the forts are commonly arranged so that 
if one is captured it can be immediately 
swept by artillery fire from one or more 
other forts. It is this circumstance which 
often deprives a splendidly successful 
assault of any practical result, and, in- 
cidentally, it is for this 'reason that 
general assaults are sometimes delivered 
in cases in which anything like general 
success is quite hopeless. Probably in 
the latter suggestion lies the secret of 
the retention of the position at Pa-li- 
chwang. The fort or forts from which it ’ 
could have been harassed after its oc- 
cupation by the Japanese were doubtless 
kept busy until, with sandbags and by 1 
rapid trenching, sufficient protection was - 
afforded for guns and men to enable both 
to remain in the new position. 

During the first fortnight of September 
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fighting is continuous, the Japanese 
: and there scoring a slight success, 
not appreciably advancing the line of 
stmcnt. On the and and jrd the 
inese bombardment was veiy heavy, 
a couple of guns in a fort near Er- 
f-shan arc said to have been dis- 
mted. On September 4th the Rus- 
s retorted by shelling the covered 
inese trenches in front of Pa-li- 
ang and destroying them, 
he Novy Krai mentions a typical case 
leroic self-sacrifice on the part of a 
inese on September 5th. The man 
lly left a redoubt occupied by his 
rades, and deliberately marched to- 
ds the Russians, carrying two boxes, 
thinking, perhaps, that the Russians 
of curiosity would allow him to come 
»ng them before shooting him down, 
it was, he was not picked off by the 
•pshooters until he had approached 
e near. When the body was examined 
/as found that the boxes contained 
lite, and that fuses were carefully 
cbed to them. 

etween September 8th and 10th the 
inese capture a fort situated on a 
1 lull two miles east of Golden Hill, 
position is taken by assault, but we 
told that the fighting is not severe, 
that the Japanese are enabled to 
a'm in the fort on account of the poor 
'der which is now being used by the 
;sians at Gcldcn Hill. Small as the 
ance is, many of the Russian shells 
short, and others fail to explode. A 
ltli ago the batteries on Golden Hill 
i to respond briskly to the firing 
n Shui-shi-ying, but now this is quite 
of the question. The shortage of 
nunition is evidently a fact, judging 
n the triumphant satisfaction dis- 
ced about this time at the discovery 
a secret depot established by the 


Chinese before the war with Japan, in 
which some three hundred Krtipp guns 
and a quantity of ammunition had been 
stored. It is reported a little later that 
many of the projectiles falling into the 
Japanese lines are Chinese shells which 
have been fiied down to fit the Russian 
guns in position. 

Several interesting accounts of life in- 
side and outside Port Arthur at this 
period are available. Writing on August 
30th, a young Dane, in a private letter 
which finds its way to Copenhagen, says 
that General Stoesse! “ lias asked all the 
inhabitants for their own sakes to take 
at least six hours’ rest per dteni, though 
he never seems to sleep himself. He is 
always bright and cheery. . . . The 
Japanese are vvondei fully plucky fighters 
— they stand the heaviest fire quite coolly 
— young boys, too, of seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age. The explosions of 
mines, for which we use Whitehead tor- 
pedoes, are truly awful to see, dismem- 
bered bodies flying all round. Thousands 
of mines have been laid. How will the 
Japanese fare when they get nearer? ” 
Prince Radziwill, who, as noted above, 
left Port Arthur on September 15th, gives 
a terrible account of the intensity of the 
fighting. During a recent assault “ the 
Japanese had charged madly in deep 
columns, losing heavily from the Russian 
shell-fire. There were horrible scenes 
when they reached the Russian lines. No 
quarter was given, and couples were 
found locked in a death embrace, the 
teeth of one in the other's throat, and 
fingers plunged into the enemy's ejes. 
The 9th Japanese Division had charged 
in double columns. The first having 
fallen back under the avalanche of shot 
and shell, the general in command of the 
second fired upon it, exterminating it I ” 
There were, however, moments when 


ACTS OF HEROISM. 
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j^ood humour took the place of .savage an end to his resistance. Before his 
ntge. On a rainy day one of a number sword broke he put eight Japanese hors 
ot Japanese massed beneath a height dc combat , meanwhile receiving- wounds 
crowned by a fort cried out to the Rus- all over his bodv. 

* s 

sians, " I say, you fellows up there, come Another inspiring- story is told of a 



AFTER THE ASSAULT. 

The Japanese succouring their wounded by searchlight after an attach upon the batteries before Port Arthur. 


down and take our place; it’s your turn company which occupied a perilous out- 
to get wet through ! ” post, and, finding the position untenable, 

Individual acts of heroism were numer- sent word to General Stoessel, “ We are 
ous, a particular case cited being that of unable to hold the position.” “ But you 
Lieutenant Petroff, who was surrounded can die,” the General replied. And so 
by Japanese and fought successfully until they died. 

his sword was broken. He then used his Mme. Anna Kravchenko, an English- 
fists; but Japanese bayonets quickly put woman married to a Russian officer, who 


m 
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escaped from Port Arthur at the same 
time as Prince RadziwiH, speaks highly 
of the spirit displayed by the garrison : 
“ I cannot imagine a braver or finer set 
of men. They come from three days’ 
dutj in the trenches singing and laughing, 
though there arc many vacant places in the 
ranks. They have all unlimited confidence 
in their power to hold the fortress.” 

A very trying feature of the siege is the 
number of dead bodies which are lying 
unburied round the town, poisoning the 
air. The stench from these is so awful 
that the Russian soldiers have to stuff 
camphor up their nostrils in order to 
avoid being overcome. 

The Japanese are, of course, free from 
many of the disabilities which oppress 
the besieged, but are not without their 
trials and privations. The supply system 
is said to be working satisfactorily, but 
there is a scarcity of good drinking water 
and, apparently, some sickness in con- 
sequence. But the Japanese are .it a 
great advantage by reason of their oc- 
cupation of Dalny, which they are turning 
to the best possible account. They have 
recently repaired the Russian dry dock, 
having discovered the dock gates, which 
the Russians had sunk on abandoning the 
port A steamer, sunk by the Russians 
at the entrance to the dock, and a number 
of launches sunk near the pier^have also 
been raised and taken into use. The 
workshops at Dalny are now busy in con- 
structing and sending forward heavy gun- 
shields which are to be used in the case 
of future captures of forts as a protection 
against the fire of other forts. 

Great preparations are being made for 
the next big assault, which, it is under- 
stood, will be delivered against Er-lung- 
sltan and Chi-huan-shan (Cockscomb Hill) 


Forts (Nos. 5 and 6 on the plan). The 
preliminary work is being carried out 
chiefly at Pa-li-chwang. “ The htils 
crowned by Chi-huan-shan and Er-lung- 
shan have,” says Reuter’s correspondent 
at Chifu, “ regular stopping places, 
enabling a large force of Japanese to 
rest securely some distance up the slope. 
The force has tents pitched, and the 
troops are relieved every three days. 
Food, ammunition, etc., are brought up 
to the troops under cover of darkness, as 
detachments have to cross a level stretch 
before reaching safety. Trenches almost 
under the Russian noses are partially con- 
structed. The Russians constantly en- 
deavour to level the incline by shelling 
all projections affording any shelter to 
the attackers. The Japanese artillery en- 
gages the Russian guns to prevent the 
cover from being destroyed. 

** Two full divisions of infantry are 
available in this vicinity under Generals 
Oshima and Tuchiya. The entire force 
surrounding Port Arthur numbers Bo, ooo 
fighting men ” 

The above preparations are said to 
have been completed on September 15th, 
and at dawn on that day the Japanese 
bombardment from Shui-shi-ying, Pa-li- 
chwang, and Pigeon Bay is redoubled 
in intensity. There must have been other 
serious fighting on the 15th, as General 
Stocssel, in a telegram to the General 
Staff at St. Petersburg, says that 45 
Russian guns were destroyed, and that 
there were 400 killed and 800 wounded, 
of whom 5 per cent, were officers. 

In a future chapter the story of the 
siege of Port Arthur will be resumed at 
this point, at which the termination of our 
“ intermediate stage ” seems clearly in- 
dicated. 
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NATIVE QUARTER IN LIAO-YANG. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

LIAO-YANG AND AFTER — RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE VIEWS — IMPERIAL MESSAGES — THE 
ARMIES IN THE FIELD — TYPICAL SOLDIERS’ LETTERS — JAPAN AND THE WAR 
CORRESPONDENTS — EUROPEAN OPINIONS. 


A LTHOUGH three chapters of con- 
b siderable length have been devoted 
to the Battle of Liao-yang, there remains 
a host of important and interesting con- 
siderations demanding close attention 
from those who are real students of this 
historic event. In a narrative like the 
present it is not necessary to discuss such 
sequels and side issues at all exhaustively. 
But it will be convenient, before leaving 
the Liao-yang operations and pushing on 
to the equally, if not more momentous 
movements which followed them, to touch 
lightly on the immediate consequence of 
the battle, and to glance at certain mili- 
tary, sentimental, and international ques- 
tions arising from it. 

First, let us look at what has happened 


from the standpoint of the nation whose 
army has been victorious in this long 
series of engagements. Public opinion 
in such matters is not always a very sure 
guide, and the fact that the capture of 
Liao-yang was celebrated by copious 
“ mafficking ” in Tokio cannot be taken 
as the measure of the national sentiment 
on the subject. As usual, the Tokio 
populace was a little “ previous ” in its 
rejoicing, and as early as the evening of 
September 2nd an immense torchlight 
procession took place, in which, accord- 
ing to the Express correspondent, stu- 
dents, business men, girls, and women 
participated. “ The marchers carried 
fanciful paper lanterns, tin trumpets, 
and illuminated banners, which rudely 
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pictured the flight of Kuropatkin. The 
bands played the Japanese national 
anthem over and over again. The pro- 
cession passed through the principal 
streets, and at a late hour was massed 
around the brilliantly lit headquarters of 
the Army Staff, where a further report 
from Marshal Ovama was impatiently 
awaited.” To some extent, as we know, 
the result justified an expression of public 
satisfaction, and doubtless the temptation 
to use up the paper lanterns prepared in 
anticipation of the fall of Port Arthur 
was great. But the occasion was hardly 
one for such an extravagant departure 
from the studied moderation with which 
the Japanese have hitherto received the 
news of their successes in the field or at 
sea. 

A higher note was struck a few days 
later by a long message of congratula- 
tion from the Mikado to his gallant 
troops. In this communication the Em- 
peror shows that he is under no illusions 
as to the indecisiveness of the recent 
victory. In particular he alludes to the 
end of the war as being still far distant ; 
and we may take it that the publication 
of this important and well-considered 
message acted as a very useful corrective 
to the premature and exuberant enthu- 
siasm of the Tokio *' maffickers. ” 

To the Japanese in the field the vic- 
tory, such as it was, at Liao-yang did not 
bring by any means complete satisfaction. 
They are said by Reuter’s correspondent 
to have been greatly disappointed at the 
failure of their plan to bring about a final 
and decisive battle at Liao-yang, result- 
ing in the annihilation of the present Rus- 
sian army in Manchuria. In any case, 
they could not have failed to recognise 
the fact that never before— except, of 
course, at Port Arthur — have they met 
with such dogged resistance, coupled 


with a tactical ability which must have 
extorted their complete respect. Accus- 
tomed hitherto to see their schemes of 
envelopment resulting, if not in enclosure 
of the enemy, at any rate in his early 
evacuation of his positions, they have 
been somewhat rudely awakened at Liao- 
yang to the occasional risks attendant 
upon such movements. They have cap- 
tured Liao-yang itself, it is true, but they 
have only done so at a very heavy price, 
and there were times in the course of 
Kuroki’s flanking movement at U'hich the 
"position of the Right Army must have 
been distinctly precarious. Such reflec- 
tions must ha\ e been grave ones, indeed, 
for the more thoughtful Japanese officers 
in the field, who, more clearly than the 
General Staff at Tokio, were able to ap- 
preciate the quality of the Russian re- 
sistance on the Shu-shan hills, and the 
unpleasant surprise caused on the other 
side of the Tai-tse-ho by finding Kuro- 
patkin’s main army in position instead of 
a weak, unprotected line of communica- 
tions. 

It is the more creditable to the Army 
of Japan that it should have realised as 
promptly as it did the imperative neces- 
sity of not allowing the grass to grow 
under its feet after the occupation of the 
former Russian military capital of Man- 
churia. One does not allude so much to 
the pressure still exercised upon the Rus- 
sian Army which, after September 4th, 
retired on Mukden and Tie-ling, as to 
the "vigorous efforts made in connection 
with Liao-yang and the lines of communi- 
cation, There is no question that much 
of the Japanese success in the subsequent 
operations was due to the extraordinary 
industry and energy which the new 
occupiers of Liao-jang infused into the 
business of making the most of their im- 
portant acquisition. The town had hardly 
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been entered when Marshal Oyama made 
it his headquarters, and in less than a 
week the old Russian settlement was 
beginning - to wear the appearance of a 
modern Japanese town. Meanwhile the 
occupation of Niu-chtvang was also being 
justified in a remarkable manner. Rein- 
forcements and supplies were being 
pushed up thence to the north by every 
conceivable means, the estuary and tribu- 
taries of the Liao River being crowded 
with boats, while along every road and 
bypath leading to Liao-vang there were 
strings of hand-carts bearing grain and 
ammunition. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the con- 
duct of warlike operations by the Japan- 
ese than their seizure of every opportunity 
of this sort to push up supplies to the 
front in order that the soldier in the ranks 
may be made as comfortable as means 
will permit. In too many European 
armies the tendency is to make constant 
overdrafts on the energy and endurance 
of the soldier without making really 
adequate efforts to refund him, so to 
speak, the moment there is a chance of 
doing so. The consequence is that he is 
sometimes suffering hardships and priva- 
tions even in the hour of victory, not be- 
cause there are not abundant supplies in 
rear, but because no proper arrange- 
ments have been made to bring them up 
promptly as soon as e\ er the hostile 
pressure in front has ceased. That is 
evidently not the Japanese idea. With 
this level-headed army the central notion 
seems to be that the maintenance of the 
soldier at the highest point of efficiency 
throughout a campaign depends largely 
on the care which is taken of him. He 
is expected at times to do extraordinary 
things on a few grains of dry rice, but he 
is made to feel that at the \ery earliest 
possible instant he will again be properly 


fed, and even have his small luxuries in 
the way of cigarettes and so forth. The 
hurling back of the enemy will thus mean 
not only “ Long life to Japan ! ” but will 
be followed by an almost immediate im- 
provement in the present hard conditions 
of existence. However glorious a sol- 
dier’s spirit may be, he is seldom blind 
to the comfortable prospect of a “ square 
meal,” and we may be quite sure that 
none of Oyama’s men was altogether 
indifferent to the spectacle of supplies 
pouring into Liao-yang the moment it 
was ascertained that Kuropatkin was In 
retreat. 

It will be very interesting if ever we 
can get at the back of the minds of the 
Japanese soldiery at this period. But 
necessarily a long interval must elapse 
before even officers, not to speak of fight- 
ing men in the ranks, will be allowed to 
talk or write freely of a great battle in 
which Japanese losses were so appalling. 
We have it on Field-Marshal Oyama’s 
authority that the spirits of the troops 
after the battle were high in spite of the 
ten days’ continuous fighting in which 
they had been engaged, and the hammer- 
ing they had received. This is hardly to 
be wondered at when the glowing patriot- 
ism which inspires the humblest Japanese 
conscript is taken into consideration. In 
which connection it may be interesting if 
we here interpolate a genuine Japanese 
soldier’s letter which, if it docs not de- 
scribe any fighting, is at least a useful 
indication of the sort of fervour with 
which Oku’s glorious infantry dashed 
themselves against the Russian positions 
at Liao-yang in a series of frontal attacks 
unsurpassed for burning courage and 
grim tenacity. The correspondent who 
sent the letter from Japan — it was printed 
in the Tunes shortly after the battle of 
Liao-vang — mentions that it wav written 



A REMARKABLE LETTER. 


by a former servant in an English 
resident's family to a fellow-servant. 
“ One thing, you may be certain,” says 
the English correspondent, ” the writer 
means every word he says; and, mind 
you, this is no descendant of Samurais, 
but a humble fellow from the country, 
who will willingly die if he can but strike 
one blow for his Emperor and his native 
land. What will stop a nation of such 
men? ” 

The letter translated runs as follows : — 
” Hokkaido, August 5th, 1904. 

“ Since the war began we have been 
for months impatiently longing for orders 
to mobilise; this very day, the 5th, the 
order has been given to our division, and 
fortunately I have been selected for one 
of the field infantry companies, and have 
to be ready in twelve days, and we are 
leaving our native country for the front 
to fight with the enemies of right. For- 
tunately, ever since the first fights on sea 
and land, our officers and comrades have 
been gaining victories by the assistance 
of Heaven and the virtue of our Emperor; 
and I, too, though merely a humble fellow 
from the country, have the chance to 
strike one blow at the Russians. The 
Russo-Japan War is quite different from 
the China-Japan War, and we pray that 
now by our efforts we may spread the 
glory of our empire throughout the world. 
We are going into the battlefield, and we 
do not know whether we shall come back; 
but it is a great thing to be able to sacri- 
fice our lives for the Emperor and our 
beloved country. I am in a hurry to pre- 
pare for the front, hereby I write to say 
good-bye to you and the rest of the house- 
hold, and also to inform you of my good 
luck while yet I am alive. 

“ Yasumitsu Mukai, 

“ 26th Regiment Infantry, 

“ Asahigawa, Hokkaido.” 


I?r 

Turning our attention now to the Rus- 
sian standpoint we find here again, 
strange to say, a tendency to premature 
rejoicing over the earlier stages of the 
Liao-yang battle. The preliminary re- 
pulse of the armies of Oku and Nozu by 
the force entrenched on the Shu-shan 
seems to have been altogether overrated 
even by the Russian military authorities 
at the front, and on August 31st, the 
Russian Official Messenger announced that 
a great Russian victory had been gained ! 
It is needless to dwell on the manner in 
which this illusion was painfully dispelled, 
more especially since, to the thinking 
Russian public, it soon became evident 
that even if a victory had not been se- 
cured, and something in the nature of a 
sharp defeat had been sustained, at least 
a great disaster had been averted. Bitter 
as was the disappointment at finding that 
once more the detested Yaponskis had 
scored a triumph, it was a great consola- 
tion to feel that the bulk of the Russian 
army in the field was still in being, and 
that the retirement from Liao-yang had 
been conducted in a manner by no means 
discreditable to the reputation and tradi- 
tions of the Russian Army. 

For some days no attempt was officially 
made to put the Russian public in pos- 
session of the facts; but about September 
14th General Kuropatkin’s admirable 
despatch, dated the nth, and giving an 
account, simple and unvarnished, of the 
operations from August 26th to September 
7th, was officially reproduced, and created 
a very good impression. In the circum- 
stances it is not surprising - that a good 
deal of obloquy should have been show- 
ered upon the unfortunate General Orloff, 
whose failure either to secure, or to 
create a useful diversion from, his posi- 
tion near Yen-tai was such a melancholy 
feature of the Russian movements in the 
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Third Phase of the battle. For the rest, 
the Russian public was evidently still 
prepared to regard Kuropatkin as a great 
commander, who had done his best in very 
difficult circumstances, and every effort 
was made in the Press and elsewhere to 
discount the importance of the loss of 
Liao-yang. 

The Tsar was not behindhand in assist- 
ing to make the best of a doubtful busi- 
ness. On receipt of General Kuropat- 
kin’s despatch he forwarded to him the 
following message : — 

“ I see from your report that you were 
unable to hold the fortress of Liao-yang 
owing to the enemy threatening to cut off 
your communications. 

“ The retreat of the whole army in 
such difficult circumstances and over the 
terrible roads was an operation excellently 
carried out in face of grave difficulties. 

“ I thank you and your splendid troops 
for their heroic work and their con- 
tinued self-sacrifice. God guard you. — 
Nicholas.” 

This gracious message General Kuro- 
patkin caused to be read before the troops 
of all detachments of the field army with 
solemn ceremony. In commenting on it 
in a General Order he remarked that it 
contained a further expression of lofty 
benevolence on the part of the Tsar — 
presumably with reference to the part 
played by the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self — and added : “ I am quite sure that 
in the work that lies before the Man- 
churian Army every soldier will put forth 
his best efforts to achieve victory over 
the enemy, and to become worthy of the 
confidence of the Emperor of Russia.” 

To his Imperial Master General Kuro- 
patkin telegraphed that the entire Man- 
churian Army rejoiced inexpressibly at 
his Majesty’s appreciation of its labours 
and its military deeds. ** We are all 


animated,” he declared, “by the one 
desire to beat the enemy and to justify 
the confidence placed in us by the 
supreme chief of the Russian Army, who 
may feel perfectly sure in regard to the 
troops’ future self-denial and devotion.” 
With somewhat remarkable insistence the 
General goes on, or is made by his 
St. Petersburg editors to go on, to repeat 
that the departure from Liao-yang, in the 
conditions in which it was accomplished, 
was an absolutely indispensable though 
most difficult undertaking. Attention was 
further drawn to the fact that the enemy 
has laid no claim to captures of prisoners, 
guns, or other trophies. Finally, it is 
pointed out that General Ivuroki’s -report 
confirms the statement that on the morn- 
ing of September 4th the Russian Army 
might have been cut into two if steps 
had not been taken to prevent that catas- 
trophe. 

While these amenities are being ex- 
changed between St. Petersburg and 
Mukden on the subject of the recent great 
battle, there is reason to believe that there 
is still some want of harmony at the 
front, and that the leadership of the Rus- 
sian generals is being subjected on the 
spot to a good deal of acrimonious criti- 
cism. “ Everywhere,” telegraphs a 
French correspondent, “ I hear com- 
plaints and recriminations against officers 
of high rank.” He adds his own con- 
viction that “with certain rare excep- 
tions, such as the late Count Keller and 
General Bilderling, the Manchurian Army 
has suffered greatly from the lack of com- 
petent officers. As far as personal cour- 
age went they seem to have behaved ad- 
mirably; but individual heroism* when 
not backed up by qualities of leadership, 
initiative, and resource, is of little use to a 
commander called upon to handle troops 
against such enemies as the Japanese. 



THE SHEEP- LIKE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


Incompetence on the part of junior fied. Contrast this with what the famous 
Russian officers was the more deplorable Russian war correspondent, M. Nemiro- 
because, as has been hinted before in this vitch Dantchenko, tells us about the 
narrative, the Russian soldier is not brave but, in this respect, rather sheep- 
trained to act on his own responsibility. like Russian soldier. “ There have been 
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GENERAL KUROPATKIN AWARDING THE CROSS OF ST. GEORGE ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


We saw in the course of the battle of 
Liao-yang- how, during - one stage of the 
fighting, Japanese “ first-class privates ” 
had to take command of companies, all 
the company officers having - been killed; 
and it is evident from the result that the 
sudden promotion was abundantly justi- 


cases,” he says with mistaken pride, 
“ when all the officers being killed, the 
troops appealed to the officers of the Red 
Cross detachments to take the command, 
because they would be left alone without 
permission to attack the enemy.” From 
the standpoint of practical warfare there 
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is nothing; whatever to admire in this 
Casabianca-Iikc attitude, which undoubt- 
edly goes far to explain the Russian 
failure in such u hurly-burly of fighting 
as the battle of Liao-yang became at 
set eral stages in its progress. 

But it is not easy to find further fault 
with the gallant, good-hearted, simple- 
minded Russian fighting-man. A little 
while back we quoted a letter from a 
Japanese conscript who had just been 
ordered to join his regiment. Here arc 
a few extracts from a Russian soldier’s 
letter which was published by a Moscow 
paper, and was translated and repro- 
duced in the Moscow' correspondence of 
the Standard . The letter begins ; — 

“ You wanted me to write you, brother, 
all about the ser\icc. Well, here you 
arc ” And the writer goes on to de- 

tail his experiences, commencing with the 
attack on Port Arthur on February 8th, 
which, using the Old style of the Russian 
calendar, he makes January 27th. From 
Port Arthur his regiment, the 10th, was 
transferred to the Yalu, and hence We 
may follow his letter verbatim, again re- 
minding readers that the difference of 
thirteen days between the Old and New 
styles must be allowed for : — 

44 On March 29th, the second day of 
Easter, thirty of our scouts, with three 
officers, went across the Ri\er Yalu to 
make a reconnaissance, and had a turn- 
up with the Japanese— five killed and 
twenty-three wounded w r e had. This was 
our first baptism of fire, and from that 
day forward we had skirmishes every 
day. On April 16th, 17th, and rSth was 
the big battle at Turcn-chen, lasting 
from fi\c in the morning till one o’clock 
in the day. Wc got the orders to retire 
to the rear, and very sorry we were to 
ha'e to abandon our killed and wounded, 
but wc couldn’t possibly take them up. 


Our losses were 800 men. So '^ rr ' 
back 150 versts (100 miles), Lj^ "j 
wounded men on our backs. J 15 
stopped till May 17th, and they ? 
our commanding officer. In ^ 
Sassulitch came Lieut.-Gcnera * 
Keller, and with him we advance ^ , 

He had not gone above seven!' 

. , , t on our 

when we came upon the Japan ... , 

.. _ , y J : j iff June 

there was a fight. We retired , 

, . , <e began 

positions, where we remained t .. . 

. * _ 1 division 

lath. On that day the Japanes 

to attack our position, about a , , 

... .. -light we 

strong, and in the position tlv ,j )C 

only our one regiment. In the , 
retired to the rear, fifty versts; . * , 

night of June 20th we went for, f 

anese, cut off two of his pick< „ 

, , , . . , , r ,av. s, the 

rushed at them with the bayone ' . 

. , . , J , . ;ss host, 

was a night fight. But, as al\\' t a 

Japanese sent against us a countl^^ 
and we retired to our detachmen^ 

loss of 250 men killed and wouc • * . 

, . . . » in the 

On July 3rd there was a mgr rt< _ 

We marched out at two o’clocljj^^ 
night, but the Japanese spied us jn<t . j jnc 
tired. On July 4th at dawn the ^ p - n 
our regiment was sent into the fi r, tcrn<>OJ , 
and there was a fight lasting fror t , 1 j }ou( 
the morning till three in the afl^ to 
It was a hot business, and we lo 
a thousand men. Wc did not jjj morc 
retire, but they gave us orders^ killfrl 
On July 18th there was a S, l., .lull, 
terrible fight, when the Japanej I<|Sl . inlf 
our hero, Count Keller, with 1. j um n 
All our fellows are very sorry to f jt m t j )L , 
glorious brave leader. God gav lwcnU 
good death from shell; he wax hj %u , r J, 
head, and did not live more tliar p osU . t { 
minutes after. After this fightj 
tired on Liao-yang, and arc mW ( , nu>ra j 
fifteen versts (ten miles) from i( oU bv . a 
wc got a new chief, Licut.j 
Ivanov. They say there will so 
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general engagement. Is it possible we 
shall retire again? Of our regiment 
there is not much left after all our losses, 
some killed, some badly wounded and 
died. Myself, I have not been wounded 
once, although I have been under the fire 
of the Japanese in all our fights. I have 
a cap that I put on, and so long as I 
wear that no bullet can get me. I got 
it from a Chinaman at Port Arthur, a 
good fellow he was, too. I wonder 
where he is now. The Sergeant-Major 
tells me I shall soon be sent up for the 
St. George’s Cross. God g-rant it, and 
then I shall return to you, brother, a 
regular cavalier. . . .” 

Scarcely less captivating than the Jap- 
anese soldier’s fiery patriotism is the 
sturdy fighting spirit displayed in the 
above characteristic document with its 
stolid references to a long series of hard 
fights, and the queer, little superstitious 
touch about the charmed cap. It will 
be noted that from first to last there is 
only one complaint, that of being called 
upon to retire when “ we ” would have 
preferred to stay and fight it out to the 
bitter end. Incidentally it may be re- 
called that this gallant fellow’s regiment 
was certainly concerned in the Battle of 
Liao-yang. As a matter of fact, it was 
the ioth Siberian Rifle Regiment which 
occupied the old town of Liao-yang, and, 
before retiring, took the opportunity of 
looting the place. Let us hope that our 
simple friend was not concerned in that 
objectionable performance, but took his 
manful share of the fighting, duly pro- 
tected by his wonderful cap ! 

Having dealt with the impression 
created by the Battle of Liao-yang upon 
the Japanese and the Russian public, and 
having further taken a glance at the 
armies in the field, let us now turn to 
the effect of this great operation upon 


British and Continental opinion. It is a 
very interesting circumstance that this 
battle marks a very decided change in 
the policy of Japan as regards foreign 
criticism of her naval and military opera- 
tions. Allusion has been made on 
several occasions to the strictness of the 
Japanese censorship, and every allowance 
has been made in this narrative for the 
necessity imposed upon a country, which 
is literally fighting for its life, of shroud- 
ing its movements in the greatest pos- 
sible secrecy. But Japan has gone, per- 
haps, a little farther than is necessary 
in this direction, and has fettered hon- 
ourable and experienced representatives 
of the foreign Press with restrictions 
which have not unnaturally been resented. 
The fact that the representative of the 
leading English journal should have had 
to sever his connection with the Japanese 
Army in order to furnish his paper with 
an independent account of the movements 
of Generals Oku and Nozu was painfully 
suggestive of a needless attempt at gag- 
ging. It was becoming apparent, too, 
that the position of foreign corres- 
pondents would not be improved unless 
the Japanese authorities were made to 
feel that Press censorship can be carried 
to extremes which are not only objection- 
able, but risky. There is no need here 
to expatiate upon the means adopted, but 
after the Battle of Liao-yang the Jap- 
anese Government suddenly became 
aware that, in treating the representatives 
of the foreign Press as if they were a 
pack of prying children, it had converted 
powerful friends into embittered critics. 
As a Tokio journal remarked, it began to 
seem likely that the success of the next 
Japanese loan would be endangered by the 
anxiety of the Japanese generals to keep 
all the correspondents about them closely 
and perpetually blindfolded. 
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OYAMA’S OBJECTING THE APPROACH TO MUKDEN, AND THE PASS OF TlE-LlMi. 

At Tu-hng the flam closes m to a valley through which run the tircr, railway, and mam road This is the 
wide gate between Northern and Southern Manchuria, 


There is no occasion for us to argue matter of the censorship had serious 
the pros and cons of this question. It drawbacks, and that public opinion in 
is sufficient to say that the Japanese foreign countries was a factor to be 
Government realised that its policy in the reckoned with. Accordingly, Field-Mar- 
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shal Yamagata, as Chief of the General 
Staff at Tokio, telegraphed to Field-Mar- 
shal Oyama as follows : — 

4 4 The Imperial declaration of war, as 
proclaimed to the people, is universally 
recognised as being based upon broad 
principles of justice. It makes no dis- 
tinction of race, religion, or national 
manners and customs. The sole objects 
of the war are to ensure the safety of 
this Empire, to guarantee the peace of 
the Orient, to spread the blessings of 
civilisation and humanity, and to pro- 
mote the general interests of all nations. 
It is, therefore, earnestly hoped that these 
principles will also find expression in the 
treatment of the foreign officers and cor- 
respondents attached to our army, and 
that, so long as the rule of military 
secrecy is not infringed, frank and candid 
consideration w ill be extended to them, 
so that the spirit of sincerity which ani- 
mates this Empire may be fully demon- 
strated to the whole world.” 

It is clear that this exhortation had its 
due effect, for after Liao-yang the Press 
correspondence becomes much fuller and 
very much more instructive, and one re- 
presentative sends a special message ex- 
patiating upon the happy change that has 
taken place in the conditions under which 
he is working. 

While the correspondents with the Jap- 
anese Army have had much cause for 
complaint, those with the Russian head- 
quarters have hardly been on velvet. 
But the grievance here has been not so 
much on the score of the censorship as 
on that of doubtful treatment as regards 
creature comforts. M. Naudeau, the 
correspondent of the Paris Journal , from 
whose despatches, duly passed by the 
censor, several passages relating to the 
retreat from Liao-yang were quoted in 
Chapter LV1I., speaks very bitterly of 


the difficulties thrown in the way of him- 
self and all his confreres , M. Dantchenko 
alone' excepted. It is said that, but for 
an occasional French missionary, these 
correspondents might more than once 
have risked dying of hunger ! Almost 
all had had dysentery, of which one had 
died. It must, however, be remembered 
that the Russian Army had, at the time 
this statement was made, been almost 
constantly in retreat, and in such cir- 
cumstances the claims of Press cor- 
respondents to consideration are apt to 
be disregarded. 

It now remains to ascertain, as far as 
is possible in a brief and rapid survey, 
to what extent British and Continental 
opinion on the war has been modified by 
the Liao-yang operations. It is not al- 
together easy to do this, because the 
standpoints from which the non-belliger- 
ent nations of Europe approached the 
subject were so curiously different, each 
being more or less complicated by con- 
siderations of alliance or by a reluctance 
to give offence to a Power which, not- 
withstanding its Far Eastern reverses, 
still loomed very large on the horizon of 
European politics. England may be said 
to have been frankly prejudiced in favour 
of her ally, Japan, just as France was 
naturally inclined to stand by her ally, 
Russia. Germany may have been 
anxious not to offend her 44 Eastern 
neighbour ” by overmuch plainness of 
speech, and Austria-Hungary, associated 
with Russia in the question of forcing the 
reforms in Macedonia upon the Sultan, 
would doubtless have preferred not to 
have expressed an opinion, one way or 
another. Indeed, for some time past the 
official Press in Vienna bad maintained 
great reserve on the subject of the war, 
and editorial references to the Japanese 
successes had been entirely suspended. 
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But the Battle of Liao-yang was an event 
of such commanding significance, was of 
such absorbing interest in a historical as 
well as political and military sense, that 
it could not be passed over in silence. 
Accordingly, for about a week the Press 
of Europe simply hummed with comment 
on the recent fighting and the new situa- 
tion which it had produced. 

It is one of the surprises of contempor- 
an' history, that nowhere was the Jap- 
anese victory at Liao-yang received with 
more cool discrimination than in this 
country. Here and there dithyrambics 
were indulged in ; but the general 
tendency among competent critics was 
to lay somewhat serious stress upon the 
indecisive character of the success at- 
tained, and to point out that, unless it 
were rapidly followed up, such improve- 
ment as had taken place in the Japanese 
position would soon be obscured by fresh 
risks. It was realised that the skill with 
which Kuropatkin had extricated himself 
from what might have been a very deadly 
situation, and had even at one time 
gravely menaced his adversary, placed 
the future chances of Russia in a new 
light. A general capable of such en- 
lightened strategy Avas a force to be 
reckoned with, now that the main armies 
of the two combatant nations were in 
conflict. Every credit was given to the 
Japanese conception of an envelopment ; 
but the failure of the plan, and the heavy 
losses inflicted upon the armies of Oku 
and Nozu ’by a comparatively small 
Russian rear-guard, considerably im- 
pressed the more thoughtful among 
British military critics. That the result 
Avas a Japanese victory was extremely 
gratifying to Japan’s ally, but British 
military opinion is nothing if not candid, 
and in more than one quarter it Avas felt 
that the success had been far too dearly 


bought, and that more must be done, 
and done quickly, if Japan were to reap 
any sort of advantage from her recent 
movements. 

The Japanese were much hurt at this 
“ change of sentiment,” as they imagined 
it to be, and attributed it largely to the 
dissatisfaction of the war correspondents, 
because they had not been given larger 
facilities. They pointed out that they 
had secured Liao-yang, “ the richest 
tOAvn in Manchuria, the chief emporium 
of local supplies and foodstuffs, and the 
principal strategical base.” They urged 
that the Russians had been “ signally 
defeated,” and had been compelled to 
burn or abandon ammunition and pro- 
visions in such quantities that to make 
good the loss would demand several 
months’ Avork on the Siberian Railway. 
Finally, they hoped that the embittered 
criticism of war correspondents with a 
grievance would not be alknved to Avarp 
the judgment and undermine the con- 
fidence of the British nation at large. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
class of expert British military opinion, 
to which reference has been made, could 
not have been seriously influenced by the 
treatment, hoAvever tactless, accorded by 
the Japanese to the foreign correspond- 
ents. Nor would any military critic 
worthy of the name fail to recognise and 
give full weig'ht to the substantial ad- 
vantages secured by Japan in the oc- 
cupation of Liao-yang. But the fact re- 
mained that Japan had spent some months 
in weaving a net Avherewith to catch the 
entire Russian Army, and, Avhen the time 
had come for casting it, the meshes had 
been found too large, and the fish had 
mostly slipped through. Nor could any 
amount of argument explain away the 
fact that Kuropatkin was still in evidence 
only a few miles off with nearly 200,000 
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men, and with the Siberian Railway 
bringing him fresh men and supplies al- 
most every hour. 

As we shall shortly see, the British 
estimate of the gravity of the situation 
after the Battle of Liao-yang came to be 
modified by a fresh instance of Russian 
military unwisdom which could hardly 


been somewhat similarly placed in deal- 
ing with remote menaces to our 
supremacy. While deference to Japanese 
susceptibilities forbids the enlargement of 
this argument, the allusion may be use- 
ful to defend British critics from the 
charge of being quite unworthily preju- 
diced by small personal considerations. 



THE STAFF OF A RUSSIAN TRAVELLING HOSPITAL. 


have been foreseen. But, at the time, 
the expert view taken by men who would 
not allow their Japanese sympathies to 
blind them to clear military facts was 
undoubtedly the only view that compre- 
hended the European as well as the Far 
Eastern prospect. We, perhaps more 
clearly than any other European nation, 
understood what the preservation of the 
bulk of Kuropatkin’s Army from de- 
struction meant to Russia, for we have 


While in Great Britain the feeling was 
one of some apprehension lest a new 
prospect not wholly favourable to Japan 
had been unfolded, Continental journals 
were almost unanimous in deploring the 
great blow which had fallen upon Russia. 
In France the prevailing sentiment was 
one of profound regret for Russia, 
coupled with a strong hope that now 
some peaceful settlement would be pos- 
sible. A French correspondent, whom. 
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we have quoted before, was allowed to 
speak very candidly in the Journal as to 
Russia’s prospects of gaining- the upper 
hand. “ No doubt if Russia sets her 
teeth to this task she will yet be vic- 
torious, but this will imply astounding 
efforts, the results of which will be out of 
all proportion with the sacrifices. An 
impartial witness is necessarily saddened 
by the struggle. I, for my part, am per- 
suaded that it would be in the interest of 
both parties to renounce their national 
pride, and by mutual concessions put an 
end to this war, which is a real and 
terrible disaster that will be the ruin of 
both. I make no mention of the un- 
fortunate population of a whole vast 
province which, belonging to neither 
party, is the blood-stained victim of their 
terrible struggle. There are cases in 
which national pride should not be blindly 
heeded.” 

The military criticism offered by France 
upon the operations at Liao-yang was 
naturally cautious. In the Temps General 
Orloff was made the scapegoat of the 
defeat, which was not regarded as a 
tactical disaster, but only as the “ sorry 
conclusion of courageous, sterile, and 
persevering efforts.” Lieut. -General Pic- 
quart, in L'Aurore , emphasised what has 
already been independently put forward 
in this chapter as to the utter want of 
initiative displayed by the Russian 
soldier. “ In Russia it is impossible 
to employ an infantryman on patrol duty 
or as a scout. The ordinary soldier 
there is comparativ ely useless if he docs 
not manoeuvre in obedience to order and 
in compact formations.” As for Russian 
tactics, they are those of ” ignorant and 
fanatical persons ! ” The Japanese suc- 
cesses arc “ the victory of the Japanese 
schoolmaster over the Russian pope.” 

The German Government journals did 


their best to minimise the significance of 
the Russian defeat ; but in other organs 
much admiration was expressed for Jap- 
anese tactics. A sentence from the 
Kreuz Zeitung of September and, written 
while the battle was still in progress, may 
be quoted as an instructive though not 
quite accurate prediction: “The ist of 
September, 1904, presents an extraordin- 
ary likeness to the ist of September, 
1870, with this difference that, radiating 
in all directions from Sedan there was a 
large number of roads by which it was 
possible to break through, whereas from 
Liao-yang there is only the road leading 
to Mukden. The Russians will assuredly 
not fail to break out in that direction, 
but one cannot help doubting whether 
they will succeed.” In the Lokalanzcizcr 
of Berlin, Count von Pfeil wrote a little 
later that Kuropatkin evidently relied on 
the assistance of General Linievitch, who, 
it was suggested, was held back by Ad- 
miral Alcxeicff. 

In Austria-Hungary, where, apart from 
official circles, pro-Japanese sentiments 
were pretty freely expressed, the Liao- 
yang battle was very seriously discussed. 

" The fuller tidings of the Japanese 
triumph,” wrote the Vienna correspond- 
ent of the Times , “ evoked enthusiasm. 
The tenacity and dogged bravery of the 
Russian troops are everywhere recog- 
nised, and nowhere is it suggested that 
any European soldiers would have made 
a better stand against sucli a foe j but 
admiration for the brilliant leading of 
the Japanese attack, and for the un- 
precedented combination of scientific 
training with passionate gallantry among 
the Japanese rank and file, overcome 
every other sentiment.” 

In Italy the fullest credit was given to 
the Japanese generals for their tactics, 
but much the same view was expressed 



LIAO- YANG AND LEIPSIC. 


as in England as to the doubtful prospect. 
Liao-yang was compared with Leipsic, 
and it was suggested that Kuropatkin 
might consummate his effort to escape by 
winning another Hanau. 

These excerpts will suffice to show the 
trend of European opinion on the Liao- 
yang battle, individually considered. But 
many more would be needed to demon- 
strate what was, after all, the most 
serious result of the Japanese victory as 
far as Europe was concerned. This re- 
sult has been defined by one Continental 
paper as “ the collapse of belief in 
Russian omnipotence,” and beyond this 
happy definition it would be premature 
to travel far at present. At the same 
time it will be readily understood that 
the Battle of Liao-yang marked the be- 
ginning of an inevitable change in the 
position, diplomatically and internation- 
ally speaking, of Russia in Europe. 
Russia’s immense resources, and, more 
particularly, her military strength, had 
long been articles of faith among 
European nations, and she had presumed 
heavily on them by asserting her right to 
interfere very arbitrarily, more especially 
of course in all Near Eastern affairs. 
Although there had still remained a 
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shrewd notion that the feet of the 
Colossus were of clay, a good deal of 
diplomatic deference had been paid to 
Russia on the ground that it was better 
to make some concession than to call 
into operation the tremendous forces 
which the Tsar was supposed to have 
under ready control. The first six 
months of the Russo-Japanese War had 
gone far towards rectifying these mis- 
taken notions. But, until the Battle of 
Liao-yang" took place, Russia could al- 
ways plead unpreparedness or an over- 
whelming numerical superiority on the 
enemy’s part. Now she had been fairly 
and squarely beaten in an honest trial of 
strength, and the crumbling of her Far 
Eastern supremacy was not unnaturally 
followed by a marked diminution of her 
European prestige. It is too early as 
yet to estimate the precise effect of her 
humiliation upon the balance of power in 
Europe. But it may be freely said that a 
long interval must elapse before she is 
again allowed to dominate, for example, 
the Near Eastern Question, as she did 
while as yet her main army in Manchuria 
was unbeaten, and Oyama had not ex- 
pelled nearly 200,000 of her best troops 
“ bag" and baggage ” from Liao-yang. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

THE RUSSIAN MILITARY COMMAND IN MANCHURIA-— NEW ARMY WANTED— A MOBILISA- 
TION ORDER — GENERAL GRIPENBERG’s APPOINTMENT — INTRIGUES AT ST. PETERSBURG 
— KUROP ATKIN GENERALISSIMO — ALEXEIEFF LOSING FAVOUR — COMPOSITION OF SECOND 
ARMY. 

I N the preceding chapter we ha\e in a military sense Russia not only was 

glanced at the Russian Army in the utterly unprepared for war with Japan, 

field, have touched lightly on the short- but had arranged her forces in the Far 

comings of the officers, and have dealt East on about as bad a system os could 

more or less indulgently 'with that brave, possibly have been conceived with a view 

simple-minded fellow’ the Russian private to urgent probabilities. When the crisis 

soldier. We have now to follow’ the arrived there was no one on the spot 

military operations of Russia in a new’ who could be safely entrusted with the 

direction, one of immense interest and supreme military command; and, when 

importance, namely, the attempted con- in due course a Commandcr-in-Chicf, 

struction of a new Manchurian Army, Kuropatkin, was imported from Russia, 

and a readjustment of the entire system he was the last man between whom and 

of Russian military control in the Far the Viceroy Alcxcicff any harmonious co- 

East. operation was possible. We hu\e seen 

On looking back it will be seen that the terrible effects of this mistaken 


AN UNWIELDY ARMY. 
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►licy, and have gleaned some idea of manoeuvre with equal freedom and effec- 

e shameless intrigues which have pre- tiveness forces which may be twenty or 

nted Kuropatkin from doing himself thirty miles or more apart, 

stice. At the close of the Battle of In the case of Japan, it is clear that 
ao-yang it has become clear that to not far short of quarter of a million men 

rsevere along this insane line will are in a sense under the control of Field- 

nply mean a series of fresh and prob- Marshal Oyama; but the conditions are 

ly more serious disasters. Something altogether different. The forces of japan 

.1st be done, and done quickly, and 
issia does it. Whether what is 
ne is the right thing is another 
itter ; but at any rate the new con- 
Dtion is impressive, and from a 
issian standpoint full of attractive 
ssibilities. 

In a story of this sort there is no 
cessity to pay very close attention 
details of military organisation, 
d care has been taken not to over- 
id these pages with precise allu- 
>ns to Army Corps and other units, 
the course of this chapter it may 
necessary at times to particularise 
little more closely, but for the 
esent it is sufficient to say that, 
ortly after the Battle of Liao-yang 
ixropatkin must have still had at 
s immediate disposal the equivalent 
between six and seven army corps ; 
other words, perhaps rather more 
an 200,000 men. What Is a more 
iportant consideration is that the 
ilk of this great army is, so to 
eak, bunched together, and in any 
se is expected to respond more 
less swiftly to the direct instruc- 
ts of the Commander-in-Chief. This are intelligently distributed into armies, 

doubtful policy, since there have been only one of which, General Kuroki’s, 

w leaders in the world’s history who approaches the maximum which one 

we been capable of controlling effec- commander of real ability can comfort- 

mly an army of more than 100,000 or, ably handle. Each of the three armies 

most, 150,000 men. Even when partly engaged round Liao-yang, moreover, was 

stributed, huge bodies like this occupy led by men to whom a very considerable 

great deal of ground, and it needs amount of discretion could be allowed, 

:ry extraordinary military talent to and who could, at the same time, be 
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trusted to carry out the general ideas of 
their supreme chief. What Oyama com- 
manded, then, was not so much an army 
of 250,000 men as three first-class 
generals to whom he could safely leave 
the details necessary for the execution of 
the strategy decided upon by himself in 
co-operation with the General Staff at 
Tokio. 

Contrast this with the difficulties with 
which Kuropatkin has had to contend. 
Never could a man be more truly said to 
command an army, for under him there 
is hardly a single man of first-class merit 
as a controller of great forces of all arms. 
In point of experience and, perhaps, 
sagacity, General Linievitch, who com- 
mands the Amur military district, of 
which the chief military centre is Vladi- 
vostok, is the most prominent. But 
Linievitch is getting old, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he could stand 
such a strain as even the post of second- 
in-command to Kuropatkin would in- 
volve. The only other first-class general 
in the Russian Army in Manchuria seems 
to be General Bilderling, who, however, 
has yet to be tried on a large scale. 
Generals Stackelberg and Zarubaieff 
have not greatly distinguished themselves 
so far, except in rear-guard fighting, 
which is a thing apart. General Ivanoff 
has been a doubtful successor to General 
Count Keller, and General Sassuhtch 
has hardly as yet made amends for his 
poor handling of the Russian troops at 
Kiu-lien-cheng. General Meyendorf, who 
icccntly came out from Russia in com- 
mand of the First Army Corps, may be a 
“dark horse,” but will haie to display 
a number of unsuspected qualities before 
he can be regarded as on quite the same 
footing as Kuroki and his two colleagues 
Oku and Nozu. 

Of course, there are some \cry good 


men among the Russian major-generals, 
but the successful major-general does not 
always do well when promoted to 
higher responsibilities. Thus Kashta- 
linski created a favourable impression 
at Kiu-lien-cheng, but did not shine very 
brightly in the attack on the Motien-ling 
on July 17th. Again, General Gerngross 
has yet to enlarge upon the good work 
he did at Telissu and elsewhere before 
he can be accounted as fit to rank with 
commanders of the first class. The same 
remark applies, with variations, to dash- 
ing leaders like Samsonoff, Mishtchcnko, 
and Rennenkamf, not to speak of the 
senior, but probably, as regards troop- 
handling, less experienced Chief of the 
Stall, Sakharoff. 

It will be seen from this brief survey 
that General Kuropatkin may be not 
inappropriately described as over-manned 
and under-olficered. He has at his 
disposal more men than any but a 
Napoleon could properly handle, and he 
cannot essay the role of a Moltke be- 
cause the deficiencies of his generals 
make it necessary for him to appear con- 
stant!) in what is to all intents and pur- 
poses an executive part. The Tsar and 
his advisers at St. Petersburg, then, are 
face to face with the initial problem of 
making some change in the higher system 
of military control in the Far East which 
will enable better results to be obtained 
both from Kuropatkin and from the very 
considerable army already in the field. 

On the heels of this problem presses 
another. Large as Kuropatkin’s army 
is, it is evidently inferior both in numeri- 
cal strength and efficiency to that under 
the control of Field-Marshal Oyama. In 
order successfully to resist, not to speak 
of making headway against, the future 
efforts of Japan, reinforcements of the 
biggest sort and size will be necessary, 
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sing practically reopened 
: in the spring-. This is 
ipty dream as it might 
\v months ago, although, 
are grave difficulties in 
forcing an army already 
precarious position both 
le pressure and supplies. 

: Siberian Railway still 


Of course, as regards mere soldiers 
Russia’s resources are ample. She has 
normally twenty-five army corps in 
Europe and the Caucasus, besides two- 
in Turkestan, and the two which nor- 
mally belong to the Amur district. Six 
or seven corps have been sent, or are on 
their way, to the Far East, and although 
for purposes of war in Europe the Rus- 



GENERAL KASHTALINSKI. 


:s usefulness has been 
ased by the construction, 
:tic personal supervision 
ff, the Russian Minister 
s, of the Circum-Baikal 
it will be remembered, 
sly in hand at the com- 
e war in order to save 
ey across Lake Baikal; 
ening of the section is a 
nt to Russian persever- 
. of engineering obstacles. 


sian scheme of mobilisation is a some- 
what tardy and cumbrous one, the 
collection of an imposing array of forces 
for transference by comparatively easy 
stages to the Far East is not half such 
a difficult task as that of arranging for 
their transport and maintenance. 

Let us now examine the steps which 
Russia, after the Battle of Liao-yang, 
takes to improve her military position in 
the Far East; to put into practice the 
lessons she has acquired by her own 
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failures and the Japanese successes; and 
to profit by the substantial advantages 
conferred by a huge trained army and a 
stringent system of compulsory military 
service. 

On August 20th it was announced 
from St. Petersburg that an Imperial 
ukase had been issued ordering the call- 
ing out of the reservists in forty-seven 
districts of the governments of Poltava, 
Kursk, Tver, Samara, Saratoff, Astrak- 
han, Ufa, Simbirsk, Perm, St. Peters- 
burg, Novgorod, Pskoff, Livonia, 
Esthonia, Archangel, and Olonetz. Cer- 
tain categories of reservists were specially 
called out in addition, and all reserve 
officers throughout the Empire were 
called to the colours. 

This ukase, described by the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the New 
York Herald (Paris edition) as “ Russia’s 
reply to the Japanese assertions that the 
war is nearly over,” created a profound 
impression throughout the Tsar’s domin- 
ions. Affecting as it did all classes of 
the population, the gravity of this mili- 
tary measure was eagerly discussed by 
crowds even in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg, and general alarm and apprehen- 
sion were excited as to the effect of the 
apparently interminable war upon the 
political and financial future of Russia. 

When the British Army Reserves were 
called out in the South African War, an 
example of patriotic enthusiasm was 
afforded which is not likely to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. Even 
in the case of married reservists who had 
to throw’ up good positions in civil life 
in order to rejoin the colours, the utmost 
willingness was exhibited; and employers 
and the public readily came forward in 
order to guarantee comfortable subsist- 
ence allowances to wives and families 
thus deprived of their chief means of 


support. But it must be remembered 
that with us in those days the Army 
Reserve only numbered about 80,000 
men, a large proportion of whom would 
have gladly gone back, war or no war, 
to the service which they had voluntarily 
adopted as their profession. There is an 
obvious distinction to be drawn between 
a case like this and that of a country 
where military service is compulsory, 
and where the available reserve is esti- 
mated to contain over a million men. 
Of course, the Imperial ukase referred 
to above does not mean that all that 
number of men were withdrawn suddenly 
from civil occupations. As a matter of 
fact many thousands of reservists have 
been called up already, and many more 
will remain after the present ukase has 
been complied with. But the districts 
now affected are mostly those in which 
reservists are in fairly good positions, 
earning decent wages, and supporting 
often considerable families. The outlook 
in the latter case is especially depressing. 
The wives and children of the men now 
summoned to the colours, and the 
mothers and fathers of unmarried reserv- 
ists dependent upon the latter for support, 
are, it is true, entitled to a Government 
allowance, but it is indeed a meagre one. 

A wife is allowed three roubles (a rouble 
iS worth about 2s. ad.) a month , with one 
rouble for each child. A monthly allow- 
ance of three roubles is also made to 
mothers who lose the support of unmar- 
ried sons. It goes without saying, more- 
over, that where the call to arms affects 
such enormous numbers, private bene- 
volence can do little to assist the victims 
of official parsimony. 

The natural result is that the mobilisa- 
tion order meets with a very doubtful 
response. In some instances there are 
numerous reservists who simply decline 
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to turn up at the district headquarters on 
the appointed day. In other cases there 
are grave disturbances, and nowhere is 
there any display of real enthusiasm. 
Some of the statistics of the “ missing ” 
are instructive. A little later than the 
ukase just quoted comes the order for 
mobilisation in the four governments of 
Kherson, Bessarabia, Ekaterinoslaf, and 
the Taurida. In the last named the pto- 
portion of absentees is said to be not 
very great, but in Ekaterinoslaf about 
3,000 reservists are reported missing, 
about the same number in Bessarabia, 
and nearly 8,000 in Kherson. In the 
government of Kherson there are a great 
many Jews who have emigrated during 
the last four or five months, evidently 
with a view to escape the mobilisation, 
and this fact seems to have greatly 
swollen the absentee return. But in any 
case the lists are painfully indicative of 
anything but patriotic fervour. 

Some striking information on the sub- 
ject of these absentees, who are in effect 
deserters, is given by one of the Russian 
correspondents of the Times. It is said 
that they will do anything to avoid being 
sent to Manchuria, and that men in- 
scribed in one military district are to be 
found hundreds of miles away from it, 
living from hand to mouth, without pass- 
ports, in the hope that their existence 
may be forgotten. “ The police are 
overwhelmed \\ ith work in trying to 
track out these deserters, and the partial 
relaxations of the measures against 
political offenders is due to this cause. 
Desertion is becoming so general, that it 
is hardly possible to cope with it.” 
There is also the strongest disinclination 
to Far Eastern service on the part of 
officers of the reserve, for the most part 
men who have put in a year’s service 
as privates and, having then passed an 


examination after a few weeks’ special 
training, have returned to business or 
private life. However, it seems that 
reserve officers are not alone in their 
reluctance to serve their country against 
the Japanese. “ One officer in a Guards 
regiment in St. Petersburg, on being 
asked by a British officer, who happened 
to be in Russia, if he were not going to 
the front, and whether he could not ob- 
tain some Staff billet by means of in- 
fluence at Court, replied : ‘ Of course I 
could, but I much prefer remaining with 
my regiment in St. Petersburg!’” 
This is hardly the same spirit as that 
which prompts our Guards’ officers to 
volunteer for all sorts of arduous ser- 
vice in remote and unhealthy wilds, and 
which sent representatives of every noble 
family in the country to fight as Imperial 
Yeomen against the Boers. 

But, of course, taking all these draw- 
backs into account, Russia’s capacity to 
put in the field, or at any rate to 
mobilise, an army quite as large as that 
already under Kuropatkin’s command is, 
practically speaking, undoubted. We 
may now, therefore, turn to the question 
as to what Russia intends to do in order 
to put the matter of the supreme com- 
mand of her troops in Manchuria on a 
better footing. 

As early as the middle of July there 
were rumours that the General Staff at 
St. Petersburg was preparing, in concert 
with the Tsar and the principal Imperial 
officials, a modification of the existing 
military hierarchy in the Far East. Not 
only was it becoming evident that 
General Kuropatkin could only with 
difficulty control the remote extremities 
of his constantly increasing forces, the 
General Staff had also been profoundly 
impressed with the mobility of the Jap- 
anese, which was clearly due in grc.it 



A NEW APPOINTMENT. 


measure to their division into three 
armies under independent commanders. 
Accordingly, the idea was mooted of a 
Second Russian Army entirely separate 
from the First, which would still be com- 
manded by General Kuropatkin. The 
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neither of these two was selected, b 
General Sukhotin may well be kept 
view by the reader as an officer with 
brilliant reputation, who is likely soom 
or later to come to the front in connectic 
with the war. 
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GENERAL SUKHOTIN. 


two “ favourites ” for the command of 
the Second Army were General Sukhotin, 
ex - President of the General Staff 
Academy, and now in command in 
Eastern Siberia ; and General Sukhom- 
linoff, now in command of the Kieff 
Military District. As it turned out, 


On September 25th considerable sensa- 
tion was created at St. Petersburg by the 
announcement that General Gripenberg, 
commanding the Military District of 
Wilna, had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Second Manchurian Army. 
Simultaneously it became known that in 
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acquainting General Gripenberg with his 
elevation to this extremely responsible 
post, the Tsar had written him the follow- 
ing autograph letter : — 

“ The intense energy with which Japan 
is conducting the war, and the stubborn- 
ness aud high warlike qualities displayed 
by the Japanese, impel me to make con- 
siderable additions to the strength of my 
forces at the front in order to attain a 
decisive success within the shortest pos- 
sible time. Since in the accomplishment 
ot this the number of military units will 
reach such a figure that their continuance 
in one army is not admissible without 
prejudice to the proper direction, man- 
oeuvring, and mobility of the troops, I 
have found it necessary to divide the 
troops destined for active service in Man- 
churia into two armies. 

“ While leaving the command of one 
of these armies in the hands of General 
Kuropatkin, I appoint you to command 
the second. Your many years of ser- 
vice, >our warlike exploits, and your 
wide experience in the warlike training 
of troops give me full assurance that you, 
following the general directions of the 
Commander-in-Chief, will successfully 
lead to the attainment of the object of 
this war the army which is entrusted to 
you, and which will show its own valour 
and power of endurance in the fight 
against the foe for the honour and dig- 
nity of the fatherland. God bless you for 
your great and glorious services to me 
and to Russia. I remain ever your 
affectionate Nicholas.” 

Oscar Casimirovitch Gripenberg, who 
has received this signal mark of Imperial 
confidence, was born in 1S38, and is now, 
therefore, sixty-six years old, and with 
exactly half a century of military service 
to his credit. He won his spurs in the 
Crimea, ser\cd later in the Polish Insur- 


rection, and distinguished himself greatly 
in the campaign in Turkestan. During 
the Russo-Turkish War, as colonel in 
command of one of the regiments of the 
Guards, he won an action at Arab Konak, 
and received the third class of the Order 
of St. George, besides being appointed 
one of the Tsar’s aides-de-camp. After 
holding several posts connected with the 
Guards, General Gripenberg became, in 
1900, Commander of the 6th Army Corps, 
at Warsaw, and later was! given charge 
of the military district of tWilna. Only 
a few weeks back, on the occasion of the 
baptism of the Tsarevitch, the Tsar gave 
him the title of Aide-de-Camp General. It 
is said that General Gripenberg’s train- 
ing under Gourko, in Turkestan, helped 
to make him “ not merely an officer 
capable of rapid decision and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, but a strategist of the first 
rank, who has the absolute confidence of 
his troops.” On the other hand, he is 
believed to be a little unpopular among 
his officers, he is getting on in years, and 
he has had one attack of apoplexy. It 
must also be remembered that, notwith- 
standing his ‘‘warlike exploits,” of 
which the Tsar speaks so approvingly, 
the new Commander of the future Second 
Army of Manchuria has held in none of 
his campaigns any command of sufficient 
importance to enable us to judge whether 
he can lead a large army successfully 
against such an enemy as the Japanese. 

On >ct another ground the appoint- 
ment of General Gripenberg is surpris- 
ing, for he is described by one authority 
as ‘‘a Protestant and a German from 
Livonia,” and by another as of Finnish 
extraction. In tins connection the Paris 
correspondent of the Times makes the 
interesting observation that of late the 
confidence of the Tsar has been freely 
bestowed on officers of foreign origin. 
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Apart from General Gripenberg, one of 
whose Finn ancestors is said to have 
distinguished himself under Charles XII., 
and another under Gustavus III., the 
families of Admiral Avellan, Minister of 
Marine, and Admiral Wirenius are also 
Finnish, while the Jessens and Rennen- 
karnfs are of German extraction. General 
Kuropatkin himself is believed to be one 
ol the few pure-blooded Muscovite 
superior officers who have distinguished 
themselves in the Far East. 

General Gripenberg is said by some to 
owe his appointment largely to the in- 
fluence of Prince Mirski, the new Minister 
of the Interior in place of the assassinated 
M. de Plehve. Others declare that the 
Tsar acted on the advice of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, the latter having exerted 
himself to place at the head of the Second 
Manchurian Army an officer whose char- 
acter and military traditions are the 
opposite of those of General Kuropatkin. 
Almost universally the appointment is 
considered to be an undeserved snub to 
Kuropatkin, more especially as it is ex- 
plained that the term “ Commander-in- 
Chief,” in the Tsar's letter to General 
Gripenberg, is intended to refer, not to 
Kuropatkin, but to the Viceroy, Alexeieff. 

The Tsar is evidently anxious not to 
hurt Kuropatkin’s feelings unduly, for, 
according to a very well informed French 
correspondent, he telegraphs in affection- 
ate terms to the only Russian Com- 
mander-in-chief in Manchuria who is 
worthy of the name, explaining his 
reasons for the formation of a second 
army, and lor the choice of General 
Gripenberg. Kuropatkin happily replies 
that he is grateful for the appointment 
of his friend and former companion in 
Turkestan. A little later he telegraphs 
to Gripenberg himself as follows : — 

“ As soon as the rumours of your ap- 


pointment as Connnander-in-Chief of the 
Second Manchurian Army reached me I 
sent you a letter and various documents 
which I thought were likely to be useful 
to you in connection with your appoint- 
ment. Now that the news is official, I 
beg you to accept my sincere congratula- 
tions. I recall with the keenest pleasure 
the time we served the Fatherland in 
Turkestan. During that campaign you 
w’ere my master in the art of war. I am 
sure we shall work here as friends. May 
God further all your undertakings.” 

Truly it must be said of Kuropatkin 
that, whatever may be his shortcomings 
as a strategist — shortcomings for which 
he personally is not always responsible — 
he presents a very attractive example of 
a chivalrous, patriotic, and high-minded 
” officer and gentleman.” 

Following on the appointment of 
General Gripenberg to the command of 
the Second Army there ensues an interval 
of lively intrigue at St. Petersburg, in 
which, as usual, nearly everyone with 
influence at Court seems to take part. 
The condition of affairs created by the 
Tsar’s letter to Gripenberg undoubtedly 
favours military wire-pulling at home. 
Although it may suit Kuropatkin 's op- 
ponents for the present to regard Admiral 
Alexeieff as not only Viceroy but Com- 
mander-m-Chief, it is clear that there 
will be grave objections to the continu- 
ance of any such arrangement. Even the 
Russian aristocracy is not wholly im- 
pervious to foreign opinion, and must 
have taken to heart such criticism as that 
frankly uttered by the German military 
paper the Reichswehr , which says—” It 
is the strangest thing possible, and surely 
without any known parallel, that a naval 
man shouJd hold the chief command over 
two armies operating on land. If there 
might have been some sense in it so long 
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as co-operation between the Russian 
Army and Navy was still possible, it is 
incomprehensible now.’ 1 Not less out- 
spoken are several other Continental 
journals, one of which declares that the 
Viceroy will still “ frustrate every mea- 
sure not quite to his liking- ; ” while 
another remarks that “ on both Com- 
manders will weigh the heavy hand of 
the intriguer Alexeieff ! ” 

The first solution of the problem thus 
arising is highly characteristic of Rus- 
sian methods. The suggestion is that 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolaievitch, 
the Tsar’s cousin, who is now Grand 
Master of the Russian Cavalry, should 
be appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
Manchuria, while Admiral Alexeieff re- 
mains at Harbin as Viceroy. There is 
probably a strong body of Court influence 
in favour of this arrangement, which 
would hamper Kuropatkin almost as 
much as does the existing- plan, and 
would not necessitate Alexeieff’s recall. 
We may take it that, in particular, the 
support of General Sakharoff, the Min- 
ister of War, has been gained for this 
proposed measure, since that official has 
shown himself a very pliant tool in the 
hands of the Grand Dukes. This 
General Sakharoff, by the way, must not 
be confounded with the General Sakharoff 
at the front, who has been acting as 
Kuropatkin’s Chief of the Staff. He is 
the man who succeeded Kuropatkin as 
Minister of War when the latter went 
out to Manchuria, and he has been one of 
his predecessor’s worst friends ever since. 

Another proposition which finds favour 
in some quarters is that the veteran 
General Drag-omiroff, whose name is a 
“ household word ” in the Russian Army, 
and who is largely responsible for the 
Russian system of military training, 
should be appointed to the supreme com- 
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mand. Here, again, antagonism to 
unfortunate Kuropatkin is indicated, 
Dragomiroff is strongly opposed to 
latter. The objection to this emin 
soldier is that he is undoubtedly old ; 
infirm, but his friends insist that 1 
need not be a bar to his appointme 
since “ stationed at Harbin he would 
come the Russian Moltke.” 

Quite at the end of September a Gr£ 
Council of War is held at Peterhof to 
termine the grave question of 
supreme military command in Manchui 
There are present at this momentous c< 
ference the Tsar, the Grand Dui 
Vladimir and Nicholas, the Minister 
War, the Chief of the General Staff, a 
the Tsar’s Aides-de-Camp. Althou 
the deliberations of such an august ; 
sembly are, of course, shrouded 
secrecy, there is every reason to belie 
that the result was much as describ 
by M. Hutin, the able and well-post 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Ei 
de Faris. This authority, with what £ 
evidently exceptional sources of inforrr 
tion at his command, says that the a 
pointment of the Grand Duke Nicbol 
was carefully discussed in that digj 
tary’s own presence. It says much f 
Russia and her future chances that, 
this critical moment, and in such circui 
stances, a voice should have been raisi 
in strong- opposition to the Grand Duke 
claims, and in loyal support of those 
Kuropatkin. 

Whose voice this was we have r 
means of knowing. But M. Hutin sa; 
distinctly that it was not that of tl 
Minister of War, and it is hardly like 
to have been that of the Grand Dui 
Vladimir. “ One of the Imperial Coin 
cillors . . . declared that Gener; 

Kuropatkin had incontestably committe 
blunders during this campaign, but tin 
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he had sufficient qualities of energy, en- 
durance, and efficiency to turn to account 
in the next campaign the experience he 
had already acquired. This councillor 
affirmed that the highest interests of the 
Fatherland required before the world the 
maintenance of General Kuropatkin at 
the head of both armies, and that final 
victory depended on his retaining the 
post of Commander-in-Chief.” 

It is said that the Tsar was much im- 
pressed by these arguments, and that, on 
the breaking-up of the Council of War, 
he telegraphed to General Kuropatkin, 
announcing that the latter was to con- 
sider himself in command of both armies. 
Shortly afterwards it was semi-officially 
understood that the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaievitch had withdrawn his candi- 
dature for the supreme command in 
Manchuria, on the ground that he did not 
possess the necessary “ qualities ” for 
such an extremely responsible post. 
Thus to all appearance ends a singularly 
interesting and instructive chapter of 
Russian intrigue, which may be accepted 
as typical of much that has taken place 
with reference to the Far East both be- 
fore and since the outbreak of the war 
with Japan. As remarked above, it is a 
very healthy sign of Russia’s return to a 
condition of sanity, as regards her true 
interests in Manchuria, that the flood of 
underhand scheming against Kuropatkin 
should have thus been checked by vigor- 
ously delivered counsels of prudence. 
But the question remains whether the 
check may not have been administered 
too late to be of much practical use. 

And now, what of the “ heavy- 
handed intriguer ” Alexcicff ? It goes 
without saying that any mark of Im- 
perial favour bestowed on Kuropatkin is 
a snub to the Viceroy, and the recogni- 
tion of the former, not merely as the 


" General Commanding in Manchuria,** 
but as Commander-in-Chief or, as some 
say, Generalissimo, cannot but detract 
somewhat from the Viceregal position. 
Indeed, it would seem as if Alexeieff’s 
glory were now distinctly on the wane. 
Not only in the Continental Press, but 
in St. Petersburg society, is he begin- 
ning to be spoken of in a tone of con- 
tempt. Especially is his conduct after 
the Battle of Liao-yang criticised. An 
officer of high rank has written home— 
and the letter is evidently exhibited freely 
— to say that, when the news of the 
retreat upon Mukden reached that place, 
Admiral Alexeieff, who was there, lost 
no time in preparing for the departure 
of his train. “ He was in so great a 
hurry that he interrupted for some hours 
the departure of the southward bound 
trains, and, a stationmaster having neg- 
lected to signal the Viceroy’s special, 
there was a terrible railway accident, 
forty wounded men in the ambulance 
train being killed.*' It will probably be 
hard even for a Russian Viceroy to “ live 
down ” an incident like that. 

For some time after the Pctcrhof 
Council of War, rumour was busy anti- 
cipating Admiral Alexeieff’s recall. It 
was said that he was about to be sum- 
moned home in order to discuss the situa- 
tion more closely with the Tsar than was 
possible by correspondence or by wire; 
and that, once in St. Petersburg, he was 
to be kept there in some high appoint- 
ment. But apparently his influence is 
still powerful, for nearly a month later he 
is again at Mukden “ conferring ” with 
Kuropatkin, notwithstanding the con- 
viction which prevails that he is no 
longer regarded as hating any military 
responsibility. 

We may now retert to the question of 
the future composition and command of 
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the two Russian armies. It is not yet 
settled, at the beginning - of October, who 
is to command the First Army when the 
Second comes into existence, and Kuro- 
patkin formally assumes the Commander- 
in-Chiefship. The choice appears to lie 
between Generals Linievitch, Bilderling, 
and Kaulbars, but the matter is one which 
need not yet be seriously discussed. As 
regards the Second Army, it is officially 
announced that Lieut. -General Russki, 
who is understood to be a pupil of 
General Dragomiroff, has been appointed 
Chief of the Staff to General Gripenberg, 
Major-General Schwank becoming Quar- 
termaster-General, and Lieut. -General 
Kahanoff Inspector of Artillery. 

The Second Army, it is said, will be 
composed of the 4th, Sth, and 16th Army 
Corps, the 6th Siberian Corps, and 
several brigades of sharpshooters. It 
should be noted that the 6th Siberian 
Corps is already under Kuropatkin’s con- 


trol at Mukden, and that, therefore, it is 
clearly intended to cut down the First 
Army to rather more handy dimensions. 
It may be added that, before proceeding 
to the Far East, the 16th Army Corps is 
to undergo a change of commanders, 
General Toponin succeeding General 
Razgonoff. It is thought that the Second 
Army may be ready to take the held in 
January, and already the foimation of a 
Third Army is contemplated, “but it 
cannot be ready before the spring.” 
Optimism as regards military organisa- 
tion is a plant of very rapid growth — one 
which has been known to flourish among 
our selves. The fact, however, that one 
of Genex'al Gripenberg’s corps is already 
at the front, while another, the Sth 
or Odessa Corps, is on the point of start- 
ing for the Far East early in October, 
indicates that, at any rate, the Second 
Army is likely to materialise at no distant 
date. 
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CHAPTER LXL 

KOREA— THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE— EFFECT OF THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG— RUSSIAN 
RETIREMENT — JAPANESE PREPARATIONS — JAPAN'S CIVIL WORK IN KOREA— POPULAR 
AGITATION — REFORMS EFFECTED — HOSTILE NATIVES. 


W E have to go back rather a long way 
in order to pick up that thread of 
our narrative which has reference to the 
pi ogress of affairs in the “ Hermit 
Kingdom ” of Korea. Since, in Chapter 
XXX., reference was made to the re- 
ported bridging of the Tumen River by 
the Russians, about the middle of June, 
nothing has occurred to compel our 
serious attention in this direction. Nor 
would it now be necessary to deal very 
closely with Korea and the Koreans but 
for the fact that the Battle of Liao-yang 
has reacted very strongly upon the im- 
mediate prospects of this country and 
people. It may seem a little strange that 
such a battle should have such an effect. 
But a brief survey of the facts will soon 
render the position clear, and, incident- 
ally , some interesting glimpses will be 
revealed of a curious spectacle — that of 
a nation, which is a principal bone of 
contention in a great war, being almost 
turned inside out and thoroughly re- 
formed, while as yet the end of hostilities 
is not in sight. 

It is useful to remember, and to keep 
on remembering, the pregnant words 
with which Mr. Diosy, in his Introduction 
to this History, dilated upon the extra- 
ordinary importance of Korea to Japan. 
After speaking of the natural wealth of 
this “distressful” country, and of the 
manner in which Japan set herself long 
before the war to dew clop these neglected 


resources, Mr. Diosy remarked that 
“ Japan has thus created for herself in 
the Korean Empire interests so consider- 
able that they would alone entitle her to 
a predominant position in that peninsula 
even if its geographical situation did not 
make it so vitally important.” In detail- 
ing, then, as we shall do presently, the 
progress of the Japonification of Korea, 
we shall be merely continuing an old 
story, to which, in this narrative, some 
contributions have been made in the way 
of allusions to the construction of the 
Seoul-Wiju Railway, and to attempted 
internal reforms. 

But it is the warlike pattern inter- 
woven in this fabric of peaceful progress 
that makes it trebly interesting. For, 
as we have seen, the fighting possibilities 
of Korea did not by any means ccasc 
with the Battle of the Yalu, and even 
now there is the prospect that the north- 
east corner of the “ Hermit Kingdom ” 
may prove, if not the objective, the start- 
ing point of serious operations. In this 
narrative the relation of Korea to Vladi- 
vostok has always been kept clcariy in 
view. Primarily, of course, the proposi- 
tion was that Russia would threaten 
Korea by a descent from Vladivostok 
along the coast of the Ilain-yeng 
province. But there was the converse 
possibility that, in due course, the Russian 
advance in this direction being defeated, 
or checked, or diverted, the Japanese 



elves take the same line, 
om Gen-san northwards lo- 
ostok. 

the result there is no need 
isely into the details of the 
mpted invasion of Korea 
stole. In some quarters it 
jested that the idea of such 
nly existed in the i may i na- 
an and French journalists, 
mple evidence to show that 
as a serious one, and that 
was gravely hoped that by 
most useful diversion would 
A writer in the Russian 
1 important Moscow organ, 
admitted that an expedition 
stole into Korea formed an 
t of Russia’s plan of canv- 
as given some interesting 
prove clearly that the end 
a very definite one, and by 
dined to mere interference 
nese occupation. The idea 
vcntually, the expedition 
uch as did General Sher- 
Mrterican Civil War, which 
d to the rear of the Con- 
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a propexdy organised raid 
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t results, notwithstanding 
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and did not abandon them until long 
after every vestige of a chance of wrest- 
ing the command of the sea from Japan 
had disappeared. What eventually 
crushed the expedition from Vladivostok 
into Korea was not the misfortunes of 
the Port Arthur ships, not the failure of 
the Vladivostok Squadron, not even the 
tardiness of the Baltic Fleet in getting 
to sea, but the Battle of Liao-yang. 

After the reported bridging' of the 
Tumen River by the Russians we do not 
hear much of the movements of the latter 
until the second week in July, when some 
adventurous Japanese scouts found the 
Tumen closely guarded, and a permanent 
fort in course of construction near Kveng- 
Keung' on the rivet ’s bank. There had 
previously been a considerable Russian 
garrison at Hun-chan, some twenty-eight 
miles north-west of Kyeng-Keung, but 
this had now been reduced to one 
battalion, a larger concentration being im- 
ported on the shores of Possiet Bay. A 
little later Russian scouts were reported 
nearly 150 miles south of the Tumen. 

On July 19th a telegram from the 
Tokio correspondent of the Times an- 
nounced that the Russians in North-east 
Korea were imported “to be building 
roads, bridging the Tumen, and other- 
wise making preparations which suggest 
the advent of a large force.” 

Early in August it was stated that the 
Russians had established a small per- 
manent garrison of 220 men at Kyeng- 
heung, in addition to strong patrols north, 
south, and east of that point. Com- 
munication with Vladivostok; was said 
to be maintained by torpedo-boats and by 
telegraph. Twenty Russian engineers 
with several hundred coolies had recon- 
structed the road running to the south- 
west along the Tumen River for about 
xoo miles as far as the town of Mu-san. 
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They had also repaired the road to Song- 
Ching (Sin-Chyong), and extended the 
telegraph to that point. These roads, 
formerly mere paths, were now nine feet 
wide. It was added that, as the Russian 
military control advanced, Russian and 
Chinese traders followed, resuming the 


leaving three dead and taking away 
seven wounded. There were no Japan- 
ese casualties. The incident is interest- 
ing, as this is, for the present at any 
rate, the most southerly collision between 
the Russians and the Japanese in this 
quarter, and is rather typical of the whole 



trade interrupted by the outbreak of the 
war. 

On August 4th a detachment of 400 
arrived at Ham-ycng, and four days later 
a scouting party of thirty troopers ap- 
peared about three miles north-west of 
Gcn-san, and were immediately driven 
off by the Japanese. On August 9th, 
at dawn, 200 Cossacks with machine 
guns attacked Gen-san, but found the 
Japanese alert and in superior force. At 
half-past eight the Cossacks retired. 


of the proceedings in North-cast Korea 
during the past three months. 

On August 4th there were 200 Russians 
at Ko-wen, only about a dozen miles 
north-west of Gcn-san. The Russians 
had now, in addition, 500 men at Kyeng- 
seng (Kjong-syong), 100 each at Kil-ju 
and Song-clung, and 2,200 at Ham-ycng, 
with some Hotchkiss guns. 

At the close of August it was reported 
from Gcn-san that numerous Chinese 
junks were busily transporting military 
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supplies from Vladivostok to Kyeng- 
seng, the transportation to the south 
being effected overland. “ The Russian 
commissariat preparations on this coast,” 
writes the Gen-san correspondent of the 


New York Herald , “ foreshadow a long 
campaign with a large body of troops. 
The Ham-yeng River still marks the 
furthest southerly point of the Russian 
advance in force. Road-repairing and 
reconnaissance parties only are moving 
nearer Gen-san.” 


It is at this point that the Battle of 
Liao-yang (August 28th — September 4th) 
intervenes with crushing effect as far as 
the Russian invasion of Korea is con- 
cerned. For, telegraphing at the begin- 


ning of the second week in September, 
the above-quoted correspondent says that 
a column of two thousand Russians with 
six field-guns has left Ham-yeng, taking 
the Kap-san road to the north, and leav- 
ing a quantity of supplies unprotected at 
Ham-yeng, 
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The turn of the tide is not long- in 
coming;. By the close of September the 
Liao-yang victory is having- some remark- 
able results in the 44 Hermit Kingdom " 
in the way of increased garrisons and 
preparations. Telegraphing on the 25th, 
a Seoul correspondent sajs that in the 
last ten days 2,500 troops have arrived 
at Chemulpo, and that others are ex- 
pected. The Japanese authorities at 
Gen-san are collecting 4,000 pack ponies 
for the use of the army in its advance 
along the eastern coast towards Vladi- 
vostok. 

It is not intended in this Chapter to 
carry the course of events in Korea to a 
later date than the end of September. 
It is only necessary, then, to state briefly 
that by the 25th the advance had already 
begun Sixteen hundred Japanese troops, 
five machine guns, 500 pack ponies, and 
400 coolies were reported to have arrived 
at I-fam-yeng. The advanced guard of 
this force appears to have an unpleasant 
experience. Some Cossacks had re-oc- 
cupied the town, and these now fired upon 
the Japanese, killing ten men and wound- 
ing seventeen more. The advance guard 
w'as completely surprised, and had to fall 
back and wait for the main body to come 
up. At Gen-san the garrison was being 
reinforced from Seoul and Ping-yang. 

Before we turn to the record of civil 
progress in Korea during the past four 
months, a few words may usefully be 
added to what has already been said with 
reference to these interesting military dc- 
\elopments in the north-eastern corner of 
the country. The more closely one 
studies the question, the stronger grows 
the conviction that, if the Battle of Liao- 
jang had been anything less of a victory 
than it was, Japan would lmc found this 
corner producthc of more trouble than 
any section of the theatre of war, Port 


Arthur, of course, excepted. It is true 
that her communications would not hate 
been seriously menaced, for even the 
First or Right Army is now so placed 
that It could, if necessary, change its base. 
Rut if Kuropatkin had succeeded in his 
design of isolating Kuroki, and, even if 
not victorious, had punished the latter 
somewhat heavily, the Japanese would 
have found it extremely inconvenient to 
stem the Russian irruption into Korea, 
which would have immediately followed. 
As things are, the result of the Liao- 
yang battle has been exactly contrary. 
The Russian “ trek ” has been, to use 
the late Mr. Kruger’s historic phrase, 

“ dumped,’’ and, instead of the Russians 
invading Korea, and scattering the good 
effects of Japanese reforms in civil ad- 
ministration to tlie winds, the Japanese 
appear to be on the point of attempting 
the passage of tile Tumen— in other 
words, of actually invading Russia ! 

But tile alternative which is now dis- 
appearing is not without its lesson. And 
this lesson is that a very big Power in 
conflict with a comparatively small 
Power, in a very large theatre of opera- 
tions, can, even while it is getting the 
worst of it, exert pressure at unconsidered 
points, which it may tax the smaller 
Power heavily to meet. Russia knows 
this well enough, and, up to a certain 
point, the pressure exercised upon Gcn- 
san w’as skilful, and calculated to prove 
e\cntually effective. But something of 
Linicvitch’s age and caution is reflected 
in the actual handling of the Russian 
force, small as it was, in this quarter. 

A resolute attack on Gen-san by the 
whole of the Ham-} eng force would 
probably have resulted in its capture, and 
in a marked increase of the anti-Japanese 
feeling among the Koreans. Doubtless 
the place could not ha\e been held, but 
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the diversion would have been a useful 
one, and much more impressive than the 
ridiculous Cossack failure recorded above. 

We have now to consider the steps 
which Japan, since she assumed a virtual 
protectorate over Korea, has been taking' 
both to discharge her new responsibilities 
and to consolidate what is not an alto- 
gether satisfactory position. The im- 
portance of such a survey is great even 
from the military standpoint. Although 
the main interest of the war has now been 
shifted to Manchuria, although for the 
present the idea of a Russian invasion 
of Korea has evaporated, Japan cannot 
by any means afford to take it for granted 
that the country will not again become 
the scene of serious hostilities. As we 
know, she has taken adequate precautions 
on the banks of the Yalu ; she has an im- 
portant depot at Ping-yang ; the future 
Seoul-Wiju Railway will be a valuable 
aid to any possible, if improbable, 
frontier operations ; and on the north-east 
side preparations are apparently being 
made for taking an offensive which is 
not likely to be checked, at any rate 
south of the Tumen. But in a peninsula 
like Korea frontiers are not everything. 
Moreover, there must be Japanese states- 
men who realise that, although there is 
no present prospect that Japan will ever 
lose the command of her seas, there is 
always the bare chance that some day 
Russia, with assistance, might contrive to 
land a force in Korea such as could only 
with difficulty be dealt with by a country 
whose resources have been sapped, and 
whose army has been enfeebled, by the 
strain of perhaps some years of constant 
and exhausting warfare. 

Of course, at the bottom of all these 
reflections lies the simple fact that Korea 
is a prize very well worth striving for. 
In competent hands it is a region capable 


of producing not only far more than 
would be required in the way of supplies 
for a largely increased population, but 
also an important revenue. Herein, 
perhaps, lies the greatest danger of 
Japan, a danger which, we may be sure, 
she thoroughly understands. Even if 
she can keep Korea, practically speaking, 
for herself, she is hardly in a position — 
and at the end of the war may be still 
less in a position — to develop the re- 
sources of the country without foreign 
assistance. She is not like England, 
which can lend a Colony twenty or thirty 
millions without any appreciable effort. 
Later on, the conversion of Korea from 
a semi-barbaric Sleepy Hollow into an 
up-to-date centre of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity will require large capital 
and enterprise, and for this Japan, with 
all her glowing energy and boundless 
ambition, will have to depend largely 
upon the foreigner. But the foreigner 
who puts capital and enterprise into what 
is to all intents and purposes a new 
nation wants one of two things, in ad- 
dition to a handsome return upon his out- 
lay. He wants either a good working 
administrative system which will protect 
him and his business interests, or the 
chance of taking a hand himself in the 
management of the country, with a view 
to realising his own ideals in the way of 
Government assistance for himself and 
Government discouragement for everyone 
else. 

Now, of course, this is the very last 
thing which would suit Japan. Self-con- 
fidence is the salient feature of the Jap- 
anese character, and we may take it that 
sooner or later Korea is intended to be 
an exemplar of Japanese administrative 
capacity to the rest of the civilised world. 
There is nothing very presumptuous in 
this idea. Japan herself has achieved 
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wonders in a quarter of a century, and, 
what is more to the point, she has at- 
tained a really remarkable success in 
Formosa, which fell into her hands after 
the war with China. But it is essential 
to the proper working of her methods 
that she should enjoy absolute freedom 
from interference. In the early stages 
of the development of her navy and army 
she had to seek foreign advice and adopt 
foreign models. But at the earliest pos- 
sible moment she discarded the advice 
wholly, and, to some extent, the models 
also ; and, so far, has had no cause for 
regret. Whether she can safely ignore 
foreign counsels in the future government 
of such “ kittle cattle ” as the Koreans is 
another matter ; but it is evident that she 
intends making the experiment, and is 
quite confident as to the result 

We sec, then, Japan actuated by a 
double motive in her actions with regard 
to the — shall we say civilisation? — of 
Korea. In the first place, a settled 
country with a large admixture of Japan- 
ese immigrants will afford far greater 
facilities for any future military move- 
ments or dispositions than did the Korea 
of last February. Secondly, if foreign 
assistance has subsequently to be sought 
in the opening up of the great stores of 
mineral and other wealth which are here 
a%ailable, it will be procured at far less 
cost, and dispensed with far sooner, if 
the civil administration is working 
smoothly, if peace and order reign 
throughout the land, and if there arc pro- 
ductive public works to offer as security 
for loans. 

Unfortunately Japan, in regard to 
Korea, labours under two disadvantages. 
The first is her own attitude, or rather 
that of the average Japanese individual, 
towards Asiatics and, above all, towards 
Chinamen and Koreans. There is no 


doubt that the Japanese in general are 
extraordinarily overbearing where these 
two races are concerned, and doubtless 
they are, to some extent, justified in re- 
garding the bulk of the inhabitants of 
the Celestial and Hermit Kingdoms from 
a standpoint of contemptuous superiority. 
But it is a grave question whether in the 
long run it is the best policy to treat the 
Oriental, whether Mongol or Aryan, in 
this fashion. We do not find it so in 
India, where our experience has been not 
only uniquely wide, but also uniquely suc- 
cessful. Of course, occasionally, the 
pride, or rather the arrogance, of race 
improperly asserts itself ; but, on the 
whole, the relations between the British 
and the natives in India are admirably 
balanced on a give-and-take basis. It 
is the same with Russia in Central Asia. 
The Russians would never have attained 
such results as they undoubtedly have at- 
tained in Turkestan if they had not 
cemented their military achievements by 
the display of a very skilful regard for 
the susceptibilities of the quecrly con- 
stituted races now under their protection. 

It may be that an Asiatic cannot safely 
apply to another Asiatic the same rules 
of forbearance and consideration that arc 
expedient in the case of a European who 
wants a native of India, or of China, or 
of one of the Central Asian khanates, to 
render him willing, loyal, and efficient ser- 
vice. But it is at least questionable 
whether the Japanese ha\c not yet to 
learn an important lesson in this respect, 
and whether their present failure to com- 
prehend the need of such a lesson may 
not in the end pro\ c a costly one. 

A second disability against which the 
Japanese have to contend is the character 
of the Koreans thcmscUcs, a subject 
which was dealt with as far back as 
Chapter XI. of this history. Even in the 
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early days of the war it was clear that 
the Koicans were by no means entirely 
grateful to the Japanese for their benevo- 
lent intervention in Korean affairs. As 
the campaign has progressed, and 
Japan’s intentions with regard to reforms 
in the civil administration have become 
manifest, distrust and suspicion have 
deepened ; while naturally, where vested 
interests have been threatened, active op- 
position has been aroused. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that liberal payment 
for military supplies and labour is suf- 
ficient to neutralise animosities of this 
sort in a country in which indolence, ig- 
norance, and corruption flourish to such 
an extent as they do in Korea. More- 
over, of late, another class besides the 
Korean official and the Korean coolie has 
had reason to deplore the intervention of 
the Japanese. This is well brought out 
in an interesting letter from the cor- 
respondent of the Standard on board the 
Manchu llaru, the passengers on which 
were taken to Seoul in the course of 
their memorable tour. “ In almost every 
town of any importance,” writes this cor- 
respondent under date July 18th, “ you 
will find that the best of the smelling, 
muddy lanes which pass for streets have 
been bought up by the enterprising Jap- 
anese trader, whose stall at once sup- 
plants that of the Korean. In every 
town, if you want to stop the night, the 
only possible habitation is the Japanese 
tea-house, which makes its appearance 
directly a few settlers from the Land of 
the Gods have taken up a permanent 
residence. Here you will find comfort, 
cleanliness, good food, and attendance — 
a veritable oasis in the midst of the sur- 
rounding squalor and filth. The Korean 
sees with dismay the Japanese settler 
ousting him, slowly but surely, from his 
former trades and monopolies. . . . 


Unfortunately, the character of the Japan- 
ese settlers is not all that could be desired. 
Like the pioneers of most new countries, 
the Japanese, directly he removes from 
the influence of his home surroundings, 
ceases to lead a life compatible with the 
civilisation of the country to which he 
belongs. In Korea he often behaves in 
a way that disconcerts his fellow country- 
men . . not always being over honest 

in his dealings with the natives. This,” 
adds the Standard correspondent, con- 
arming strangely what has been said 
above, ** combined with the naturally ar- 
rogant and somewhat overbearing Jap- 
anese character, especially when brought 
into touch with other Oriental races, is 
responsible for the growing dislike of the 
Koreans for the Japanese.” 

The writer just quoted speaks else- 
where of the Korean’s fatuous belief in 
the “ power and sanctity ” of his country. 

It is an interesting coincidence that, while 
these impressions were being committed 
to paper on board the Manchu Maru — 
which had then proceeded on her voyage 
— events should have been taking place 
at Seoul sharply indicative of the 
Korean’s suspicious objections to the Jap- 
anese, and their fear lest the latter might 
have designs upon the “ integrity ” of 
the kingdom. An cx-Jnpancsc official, 
Mr. Nagamori, had conceived the idea 
of appl>ing for a waste-land concession 
in Korea, and had calmly asked for a 
fifty years’ lease of all unutilised moors 
and other lands in the peninsula, except 
such as belonged to the Throne or ser\ed 
for burial or religious purposes. It is 
expressly stated by the Tunes correspond- 
ent in Tokto that the Japanese Go\ em- 
inent had not originally been connected 
with the Nagamori Syndicate. “That 
they approved of the project is tolerably 
certain, since it would ha\c simultanc- 
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ously enriched Korea and opened a con- 
venient source of food supply for japan. 
But they did not support it officially, 
or interfere in any way,” until after- 
wards. In the first instance the Japanese 
representative at Seoul merely presented 
the application in the ordinary course of 
routine. 

The result was impressive. “ Many 
Koreans,” says the Times correspondent, 
“ are still disposed to sit on the fence 
between Japan and Russia ; the events 
of the war have not yet convinced them. 
Many others are distinctly pro-Russian. 
Both of these classes, the waverers and 
the Russophiles, regarded, or pretended 
to regard, the Nagamori proposition as 
a sinister design upon the territorial in- 
tegrity of their country. A clique of 
agitators — many of them thoroughly 
honest no doubt — was quickly organised 
under the name of the ‘ peace-preserva- 
tion party,’ and by menace or persuasion 
they induced the Court not only to assist 
them with money, but also to sanction 
the formation of a native company which 
should itself be the nominal recipient of 
the very concession sought by the Naga- 
mori Syndicate.” 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish ! No 
sort of doubt existed as to the violence of 
the commotion created, or the reality of 
the feelings aroused. The Korean 
officials were powerless to cope with the 
situation, and in Seoul itself a body of 
rioters, 2,000 strong, assembled and re- 
fused to disperse although ordered to do 
so by the Emperor himself. The inter- 
vention of the Japanese troops was neces- 
sary before tranquillity could be restored. 

It is characteristic of Japanese smart- 
ness that it was found possible to turn 
even this incident to advantage. The 
first step of the Japanese Minister at 
Seoul was to issue a proclamation stating 


that, in consequence of the recent disturb- 
ances, the Japanese would assume the 
police power in all matters affecting 
Japanese interests, and that in future no 
anti-Japanese meetings would be allowed. 

Finding itself forced by the organisa- 
tion of the bogus native company to in- 
tervene on the question of the waste-land 
concession, the Japanese Government had 
little difficulty in arranging- a compromise. 
The concession granted, or about to be 
granted, to the native company was 
knocked on the head, and the application 
of the Nagamori Syndicate was under- 
stood to have been favourably considered 
” in principle.” At the same time, in 
view of the popular clamour on the sub- 
ject, the application was to be regarded 
as in abeyance for the present. Thus 
ended an incident which, if it did nothing 
else, served to show that, in attempting 
internal reforms in Korea, Japan has al- 
most as hard a task in an administrative 
sense as she has strategically and tactic- 
ally in Manchuria and before Port Arthur. 

Japan’s next step was to lay before the 
Emperor of Korea a detailed scheme of 
reforms containing some thirty items, of 
which a few may usefully be mentioned. 
It was suggested that advisers recom- 
mended by Japan should be appointed 
to the Departments of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs ; that the Japanese Min- 
ister should be privileged at any time to 
have audience of the Emperor without 
the intermediary services of the Korean 
Foreign Minister ; that the Korean Army 
should be reduced to a bodyguard of 
1,000 men ; that the Japanese currency 
should be adopted ; that all Korean Min- 
isters and Consuls in foreign countries 
should be recalled, and Korean interests 
placed in charge of Japanese Ministers 
and Consuls ; and that official corruption 
should be rigorously suppressed. 
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This scheme was submitted by Mr. 
Hajashi, the Japanese Minister at Seoul, 
on August 1 2th, and ten days later an 
agreement was signed with regard to the 
serious question of foreign and financial 
ad\isers. The Korean Government 
agreed to engage as financial adviser a 
Japanese subject recommended by Japan, 
whose counsel should be taken in all 
matters of finance. It further agreed to 
en gage as diplomatic adviser a foreigner 
recommended by Japan, whose counsel 
should be taken in all important matters 
concerning foreign relations. The last 
paragraph of this noteworthy agreement 
was as follows : “ The Korean Govern- 
ment shall consult the Japanese Govern- 
ment before concluding treaties or con- 
ventions with foreign Powers, and in 
dealing with other important diplo- 
matic affairs, such as the granting of 
concessions to, or contracts with, 
foreigners.” 

In accordance with the above agree- 
ment Mr. Megata, “ one of the ablest 
among the junior members of the Jap- 
anese Treasury,” was chosen for the 
post of Financial Adviser to the Korean 
Government. An excellent Diplomatic 
Adviser was forthcoming in an American, 
Mr. D. W. Stevens, for many years 
Secretary of the United States Legation 
in Tokio, and now Counsellor to the Jap- 
anese Legation in Washington. 

About the same time that the above 
agreement was entered into the Japanese 
are said to have obtained a monopoly 
of the fishery rights on the Korean coast, 
and to have induced the Korean Govern- 
ment to cancel the concession made to 
Russia for the exploitation of the vast 
forests in the region of the Ya-lu and 
Tumen Ri\crs. The timber concession 
in question had a good deal to do with 
the outbreak of the present war. Foi 


it was taken over in a very paternal sort 
of way by the Russian Government, and 
made the pretext for various acts of ag- 
gression, against which the Japanese pro- 
tested vainly until they backed up their 
arguments with the torpedo and the 
bayonet. 

Japan now proceeded to turn her at- 
tention to the extension of the railway 
system. At the commencement of the 
war there was only one short line running 
from Seoul to the port of Chemulpo. 
Thanks to the energy of the Japanese 
military engineers, railway communica- 
tion between Seoul and Wi-ju on the 
Yalu was now, practically speaking, an 
accomplished fact. In the first week of 
September a railway between Fusan and 
Ma-san-po was begun, and seemed likely 
to be continued to Seoul. About the 
middle of the same month we heard that 
Mr. Hayashi had recommended the con- 
struction, as a commercial venture, of 
yet a new line between Seoul and Gen- 
san. There is an important future, one 
would imagine, for such an extension on 
military as well as commercial grounds, 
and it goes without saying that, with 
all the more important Korean railways 
completely under Japanese control, Japan 
would be able, if necessary, to exercise an 
altogether exclusive influence upon the 
future development of the country. At 
the same time there were not wanting 
signs of Korean opposition to this policy. 
During September the Japanese found it 
necessary to execute three Koreans vvhom 
they caught in the act of wrecking 
property on the new Seoul-Wi-ju line, anti 
who were found to be in the pay of Rus- 
sian sjmpathisers. 

At the end of September it was re- 
ported that the Bank of Japan, which is 
officially connected with the 'lokio 
Finance Department, was establishing 
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branches in important towns throughout 
Korea. Thus Japan in two or three 
months had successively attacked the 
question of Korea’s civil administration, 
her diplomatic relations, her trade and 
industries, her railways, and her public 
and private finance. Such a perform- 
ance in such circumstances is unique, and 
the somewhat close attention we have 
given the subject is surely justified on the 
ground that here we have one of the 
most remarkable side-issues of a war, 
still in active progress, which has ever 
been chronicled in history. 

Will the Japanese succeed in this as- 
tonishing endeavour? If energy and 
enterprise, and apparent sincerity of pur- 
pose, can effect what is desired, no doubt 
they will. But it will be an uphill task, 
infinitely more troublesome than was that 
which Japan had to face in effecting her 
own emancipation from the semi-bar- 
barism of her former state. Even in the 
month to the close of which we have 


brought this rapid survey there are co 
tinued indications of Korean pig-heade 
ness and reluctance to be civilised at ai 
price. At the gate of the Emperor 
Palace Korean petitioners kneel in t] 
old Korean way, praying the Emperor 
adopt a strong anti-Japanese polic 
The Emperor declines to accept mer 
orials, the Japanese police arrest tl 
petitioners, yet the latter “ continue tl 
exercise fearlessly.” Even in the counti 
the anti-Japanese feeling flourishes. ] 
the north, it is said, “ another seen 
society ” has been formed by Russopb 
Koreans “ with the object of becomin 
affiliated to the Tonghaks and lendin 
assistance to the Russian advance. 
There are two ways of dealing wit 
fractious children. Japan has tried, 
still trying, one. If she be compelled t 
try the other, one fears that there ar 
troublous times in store for the Herm 
Kingdom and its blindly foolish inhab' 
tants. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

RUSSIA AND GERMANY — JAPAN’S SUSPICIONS- — IRRITATION 
FAR EASTERN INTERESTS — AN OSTENTATIOUS 
FRENCH NEWS — PRACTICAL SYMPATHY. 


I T will be remembered that when, in the 
second week of July, the 85th (Wi- 
borg) Regiment of the Russian Army was 
ordered to the Far East (see Chapter 
XXXVII., Vol. 1, p. 448), its Colonel- 
in-Chief, the German Emperor, addressed 
to it a somewhat remarkable telegram of 
congratulation and encouragement. Even 
in Berlin this message was regarded as a 
“ demonstration too friendly in the man- 
ner of its expression not to deserve 
criticism.” In St. Petersburg it first 
raised glowing hopes of German inter- 
vention in the conflict, but further com- 
ments on these lines were promptly, and 
doubtless authoritatively, suppressed. 
In Tokio the message was treated 
jocoscl), but there is little question that 
it was regarded with some seriousness. 
In other quarters the opinion was freely 
expressed that the German Emperor had 
gone a good deal further than was neces- 
sary or desirable to emphasise his evi- 
dent wish for Russia’s success. 

Some time before this unfortunate mes- 
sage was put on the wires Japan had 
begun to entertain pretty definite sus- 
picions of Germany’s partiality for Rus- 
sia, and it is not surprising that, in the 
wake of these suspicions, marked resent- 
ment should have followed. It was not 
exactly soothing to Japan to learn that, 
in the words of the correspondent of the 
Paris J Latin, the German Embassy in St. 
Petersburg was “ as busy as a newspaper 
office,” every member of the staff being 


IN GREAT BRITAIN — GERMANY’S 
NEUTRALITY — THE TIMES STATEMENT — 

engaged in the collection of news and 
rumours, and the minutest details being 
despatched daily to the Kaiser, “ who im- 
mediately sends his congratulations, or 
condolences and wreaths.” It is true 
that in St. Petersburg it was clearly 
understood that the German people did 
not entirely share their impulsive 
Sovereign’s Russophil sentiments. But 
it was hardly to be expected that Tokio 
would discriminate very carefully be- 
tween well-restrained Japanese sym- 
pathies of an unknown section of the 
German public and the open friendliness 
of the German Emperor for Japan’s great 
and deadly cnemj. 

It soon became evident, moreover, that, 
whether sympathetic or not, there were 
plenty of Germans ready to render Russia 
very practical assistance by sailing quite 
close to the wind in regard to neutral 
obligations. We have already discussed 
in a previous chapter the actual legality of 
the sales by Germany to Russia of large 
merchant vessels, which the latter can, 
and does, convert forthwith into “ third- 
class cruisers.” It is understood that 
this practice does not contravene the in- 
ternational laws of war, and, accordingly, 
the conduct of Germany in this respect 
cannot be fairly called in question. At 
the same time, if one nation acts in a 
very unfriendly way towards another, the 
mere fact that the laws of neutrality have 
not been actually infringed does not pre- 
vent that other nation from feeling sore. 
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It has also been pointed out in the 
course of this narrative that the apparent 
existence of a bond of sympathy between 
Russia and Germany has aroused a good 
deal of irritation in this country. When 
the excitement created by the perform- 
ances of the Volunteer cruisers and the 
Vladivostok Squadron in regard to neu- 
tral shipping- was at its height, it was not 
only felt, but pretty openly remarked, that 
the injury done to the commerce of Great 
Britain was attended by singular ad- 
vantages to our German rivals. Putting- 
aside the question whether German ship- 
ping did or did not suffer in the same 
proportion as ours did from the lawless 
behaviour of Russian naval ollicers, the 
fact remained that freights to the Far 
East were, accepted for German vessels 
at a much lower rate of insurance than 
for English ones. The discontinuance, 
moreover, by several English steamship 
lines of their services to Japan meant an 
advantage to German companies, which 
would hardly have been conceded to them 
had British owners been convinced that in 
the Far East there was still a fair field 
and no favour for all neutral vessels. 

We shall presently go a little more 
closely into the question whether these 
suspicions on the part of Japan, and this 
irritation on the part of ourselves, were 
justified. But in the meantime it will be 
well to say a few words as to the possible 
reasons for Germany’s anxiety to stand 
well with her Eastern neighbour in regard 
to the struggle for supremacy in the Far 
East. It will be necessary, perhaps, to 
speak somewhat plainly on this subject; 
but the facts are not seriously in dispute, 
and in drawing a few simple inferences 
from them we need not display a tithe of 
the partiality which Germany has so often 
manifested in commenting upon British 
policy and methods. 


For some years past it has been G 
many’s dream to become an Asia 
Power, and, ever since her occupati 
of Kiao-chau she has lost no opportun 
of developing in the great Chine 
province of Shan-tung a position simil 
to that which Russia formerly occupi 
in Manchuria. Writing about the midc 
oi July — with reference, by the way, 
the German Emperor’s telegram to t 
Wiborg Regiment — Dr. George Me 
risen, the Times correspondent at Pekin 
makes the following significant observ 
tions : — “ In Europe even yet you fail 
realise how great has been the energy d 
voted by Germany to the Germanisatic 
of the province of Shan-tung. Long as 
she secured pratical railway and minir 
monopolies throughout the entire pn 
vince. The weak, old Governor pla] 
into her hands. She has an extensn 
postal system, and has even refused 1 
carry the Imperial Chinese mails on tf 
German trains. There are more than 5c 
German officials and civilians scattere 
through the province. In Tsinanfu, tli 
capital, for example, there is a Germa 
infantry instructor, a German Supervise 
of the Construction of Roads, a Germa 
professor in the Shan-tung Provinck 
College, a German postmaster, a Germa 
Consul, a German Chancellor, a Germa 
oculist, besides business men, hotel 
keepers, railway employes , and minin; 
engineers. In the Customs at Kiao-cha 
there is an exclusively German staff, am 
the name of ever)' employe has to be sub 
mitted first by Sir Robert Hart to tb 
German Governor for approval.” 

It does not require much insight t< 
understand that Japan’s supremacy in th< 
Far East might be a serious bar to th< 
development of these substantial and 
growing interests. In the first place 
Japan is fighting in the present instance 
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not only on account of Korea, but also, 
to some extent, as the champion of the 
integrity of China. Assuming that she 
succeeds in turning Russia out of Man- 
churia, it is not at all inconceivable that 
her next step would be directed against 
the expulsion of Germany from Shan- 
tung. 

A moment’s reflection will show that, 
in any such event as this, Germany’s 
position would be one of humiliating im- 
potence. It is all very well to talk of 
Germany’s mailed fist when a nation like 
China is concerned, but with a possibly 
hostile Japan the case is altogether differ- 
ent. It is quite true that Germany is 
not only stronger than Japan on land, but 
has a larger navy. But Germany’s land 
forces are of comparatively little use to 
her in the Far East, with which she has 
not, as Russia has, any land communica- 
tion. As for her Navy, it is true that 
she has twelve modern battleships, ad- 
mirably officered and manned, but it is a 
grave question whether she would care to 
send out in any case even half of these 
to the Far East. Even supposing she 
sent them all, the problem of coaling, 
which has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved in the case of the Russian Baltic 
Fleet, would have to be faced. Lastly, 
if trouble arose between Germany and 
Japan, after the latter had gained posses- 
sion of both Port Arthur and Vladivostok, 
the question of a Far Eastern naval base 
for Germany would be a difficult one. As 
a matter of course, Japan would blockade, 
if she did not capture, Kiao-chau (Tstng- 
tau), and Germany could hardly expect 
either Great Britain or France to allow 
her warships to make a comcnicnce of 
their harbours. Germany would there- 
fore be compelled to rest her chances on 
a Fleet action at sea, and, unless she 
emerged from this more completely vic- 


torious than it would seem wise for her 
to expect, she would have no more chance 
of hurting Japan than a tiger has of 
catching a skylark. Not only this, but 
almost in any case the damage done to 
her trade with China would be terrific. 

It has been necessary to put this matter 
somewhat crudely, not in the least with 
a view to fomenting anti-German senti- 
ment, but merely by way of a common- 
sense explanation of the German attitude. 
A very ordinary error into which the 
British public has fallen with regard to 
the friendly feeling evinced by Germany 
for Russia during the war in the Far 
East is a failure to appreciate the ex- 
istence of German interests and ambitions 
in China, interests and ambitions which 
of themselves command some sort of ad- 
miration if not of respect. Whether a 
nation, whatever it may stand to gain 
or lose, is justified in playing such a' 
part as Germany has played in this case 
is one thing ; whether such a policy as 
Germany’s is likely to prove in the long 
run a safe one is another. But it is idle 
to ignore the fact that Germany’s tempta- 
tion was a strong one, and that the 
situation appealed with special force to 
the German Emperor and those who, like 
himself, had strained every nerve to gain 
a foothold for Germany in the Far East, 
and were eager to see sonic early return 
for the expenditure of money and energy 
incurred. 

At the same time, while it was clearly 
to Germany’s interest that Japan should 
not emerge from her struggle with Rus- 
sia so completely victorious that her 
supremacy in the Far East would be, 
practically speaking, assured, there were 
certain other considerations which nude 
it necessary for, at any rate, the German 
Government to exhibit great caution. 
Probably the last thing in the world which. 
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Germany wanted was to become herself 
embroiled in the war. There is no man 
living who understands what sea-power 
means better than the German Emperor, 
and the fact that any overt act of hostil- 
ity against Japan on the part of Ger- 
man> would necessarily bring the British 
Navy on the scene, must have been con- 
sidered by such an authority in every 
possible aspect. Putting aside, however, 
a contingency which it would not be good 
taste to discuss in detail, Germany was 
obliged to reckon to some extent with the 
force of public opinion, not only on the 
Continent, but in the United States. 
Powerful as she is she cannot afford to 
disregard, as Russia has habitually disre- 
garded. the very strong views which 
highly civilised nations now take when 
international laws are too rudely slighted. 
The role which Germany has so greatly 
enjoyed playing, that of the “ honest 
broker,” would become impossible if her 
honesty became too obviously fly-blown. 
Accordingly, she has now to “ walk deli- 
cately,” as regards her avowed diplo- 
macy, and, above all, her outward ob- 
servance of the laws of neutrality must 
be such as to enable her to pose before 
the whole world as a model of studious 
impartiality 

When, therefore, after the naval action 
of August 10th, certain Russian ships 
sought refuge at Tsing-Tau, Germany’s 
attitude was almost fussily correct. 
There were not wanting unkind critics 
to suggest that the German authorities 
at Tsing-Tau had anticipated the arrival 
of some portion of the Port Arthur Fleet, 
and had considerately made arrange- 
ments for coaling with the utmost des- 
patch such vessels as might be able to 
take the sea again. This, it will be re- 
membered, was actually done in the 
case of the Rovik, which managed to coal 


and get away within the twenty-four 
hours’ time limit. The remaining ships, 
however, were so knocked about that 
escape was hopeless, and in these cir- 
cumstances the German authorities had 
no option but to dismantle them and in- 
tern their crew’s. This was done with 
much ceremony, it being doubtless ex- 
pected that the world would be suitably 
impressed by the spectacle. As a matter 
of fact, it would have been extremely 
risky for Germany to have failed in her 
obvious duty on this occasion. Such a 
flagrant breach of neutrality would, 
surely, have been tantamount to an act 
of war against Japan, and the latter 
would have been clearly justified in 
appealing — as she had threatened in such 
an event to do — to the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Whether Ger- 
many is as yet anxious to pit her newly- 
formed Navy — admirably efficient and 
powerful as it is — against the fleets of 
Great Britain is open to question. But 
the fact remains that, if Germany had not 
behaved as she did towards the Russian 
ships in Tsing-Tau Harbour, she would 
have incurred the prompt and, perhaps, 
dangerous resentment of Japan ; would 
have stood convicted before the world of 
a shameless breach of the laws of nations, 
and might have had to fight Japan’s ally. 
The proud references, therefore, of the 
German Press to the “ scrupulously con- 
scientious manner ” in which Germany 
“ performed her duty as a neutral Power 
at Tsing-Tau ” have not any very grave 
historical or other value. 

The prevailing doubt as to the abso- 
lute soundness of German neutrality 
found expression in various wavs, and 
on September 14th the Times published 
as “ From a Correspondent ” an article 
in which the existence of a “ Far Eastern 
Understanding” between Russia and 



alleged with singular force, 

1 of several striking ex- 
:'t from the suggestion that 
at Tsing-Tau would gladly 
the crippled Russian war- 
could have done so with- 
the odium of the civilised 
instances were quoted in 
friendliness of Germany 
Castern neighbour seems to 
pleasingly demonstrated. 

remarked by this plain- 
pondent that, at the outset, 
Emperor took the initiative 
to the Tsar explicit assur- 
>ort, amounting to a prae- 
ee of immunity from all 
jrference in Europe, which 
ussian War Office not only 
'rom the western provinces 
some of its finest troops of 
ervice in the Far least, but 
lantle to some extent the 
esses, in order to provide 
- Port Arthur, Vladivostok, 
d Harbin. 

ntaneous demonstration of 
dship was followed by a 
aller services, down to the 
rrender to Russia of deser- 
escaped across the German 
ery facility was given for 
of Russian contracts for 
at Essen and in other Ger- 
os more or less directly con- 
German Government. The 
;rman shipping companies, 
rman Lloyd and the Harn- 
, were allowed to transfer 
ir ocean steamers to Russia 
:d into cruisers, and to enter 
itracts for coaling Russian 
their commerce-destroying 
ell as the Baltic fleet on its 
; Far East, if circumstances 


allowed of its despatch. It has even 
been stated that torpedo-boats from 
Schichau have been transported in sec- 
tions across the German frontier. When, 
owing to excesses of zeal that are prob- 
ably inevitable in such circumstances, one 
or two ships were sunk or seized by 
Russian cruisers which turned out to be 
not British but German ships, the German 
Government, instead of entering vigorous 
protests and mobilising the semi-official 
Press against Russia, as it did in igoo 
against England after the seizure of the 
Bundesrath, confined itself to the most 
gentle remonstrances in St. Petersburg, 
and furnished its organs at home with 
all manner of explanations and assur- 
ances in order to minimise the importance 
of these incidents.” 

The conclusions arrived at by this 
clearly well-informed as well as fearless 
critic of Germany’s “ most benevolent 
and elastic ” neutrality accorded pretty 
closely with the ideas advanced in the 
earlier part of this chapter. After hint- 
ing that Germany had already in July ob- 
tained important concessions in a new 
commercial treaty with Russia, it was ob- 
served that William II. “ is apparently no 
less confident than the most sanguine of 
Russians that Russia will ultimately 
wear out Japan, and that sooner or later 
she is bound to become the predominant 
Power in Eastern Asia. As it is also his 
idee -fixe that in Eastern Asia lies the best 
and largest field for the expansion of 
German influence beyond the seas, from 
the base which Germany has already ac- 
quired in Shan-tung, the present juncture 
has been eminently favourable for laying 
down the lines upon which German and 
Russian interests may be promoted in the 
Far East with the least prospect of ul- 
terior friction. It would be rash to as- 
sume that the understanding now es- 
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tablished between Germany and Russia is 
confined altogether to the Far East ; but 
it may safely be asserted that it secures 
for Russia Germany’s support in the ul- 
timate settlement of the terms of peace 
with Japan, and for Germany, as far as 
Russia is concerned, a free hand in the 
future for carrying out her scheme of 
Welt-poltiik on the lines of least re- 
sistance in China — i.e. where it will come 


anecdote concerning German diplomatic 
methods with reference to Press state- 
ments and contradictions. It was in Bis- 
marck’s time, and Prince Gortchakoff was 
discussing a more than usually audacious 
statement evidently issued from the Wil- 
helmstrasse in Berlin. Another dip- 
lomatist, knowing full well that there was 
little love lost between the old Russian 
Chancellor and the old German Chancel- 



THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP TSAREVITCH AFTER THE FIGHT OFF TORT ARTHUR. AUGUST 10. 
The •• Tsareuteh " pul into Kutchau t n a badly battered condition Her rudder-shaft was broken, one Run disabled, the 
lifeboat lost, the masts bent, ami the budge twisted, while the holes aboie the waterline had to be plugged with 
makeshift stoppeis of wood 


into contact only with British-intcrests.” 
Of course, the German Press was \cry 
angry with the Times for giving currency 
to this frank statement, and dementis 
were forthcoming in plenty. Unfortun- 
ately, the semi-official organs seemed to 
be chiefly concerned in contradicting 
statements nc\cr made in the Times nor 
elsewhere in this country. This circum- 
stance moved the writer in the Times to 
relate in a subsequent article an amusing 


lor, \enturcd to obscr\c*. — “ Le fait tsi 
qu'on sutt jnlivtcnt i/tcnfi* ’ ti Berlin'' 
Prince GortchakolT promptly rebuked this 
undiplomatic abruptness of speech. 
“ Pas dc gros mo/s , je vous en ///<’, 
chcr ami. Discus phi tit qu'on sail 
fohment dimentir ti Berlin/" Apparently, 
as the Times writer remarked, the art of 
dement is is still practised in the German 
capital, but it is no longer “a fine art.” 

This almost historic indictment, and the 
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that she could without danger withdraw 
her troops from the Polish frontier for the 
purpose of a Far Eastern campaign. 
The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Petit Partsien accordingly sought an ex- 
planation from a diplomatic source, and 
received an illuminating reply- This was 
to the effect that the German Government 
had given an assurance that “ no com- 
plication would take place through its 
fault on the Polish frontier during the 
present war, and that Russia, if she 
thought proper to do so, could, in case of 
need, employ the picked troops quartered 
in that territory.*' Here we have a 
striking confirmation from an independ- 
ent source of the hint already given by 
the writer in the Times above quoted. It 
may be added that, when the correspond- 
ent of the Petit Paristcn asked whether 
this active friendliness on the part of 
Germany would not affect the Franco- 
Russian alliance, the diplomatist referred 
to replied : “ Certainly not. But I 

ought to tell you that the German party 
is daily gaining ground here, and you 
will see that at the end of the war Ger- 
many will obtain numerous advantages 
as a reward for her attitude during the 
painful adventure in which Russia is en- 
gaged ” 

The other circumstance to which al- 
lusion is intended is the arrangement 
made for the coaling of the Baltic Fleet. 
It is necessary for us, in particular, to 
clear our minds of cant in respect to this 
transaction. We must remember that 
our merchants have not hesitated to sup- 
ply many thousands of tons of coal which 
they knew perfectly well were destined 
for use on Russian warships. Up to a 
certain point Germany was as much en- 
titled as we were to make a profit out of 
the urgent requirements of cither of the 
two belligerents, provided that the laws 


of neutrality were not violated. Nor had 
we, on the face of things, any more right 
to connect the German Emperor with the 
remarkably comprehensive plan adopted 
for the coaling of Russian warships at sea 
from German colliers than we had to sug- 
gest that the Cardiff merchants were 
being encouraged to sell coals for Rus- 
sian use by the British Government. It 
is essential in such matters to be fair, and 
to admit that in some cases where 
private interests could be served, in other 
words, where large profits could be made, 
by disregarding both national sentiment 
and international law, Great Britain’s 
commercial record may not have been ab- 
solutely spotless. 

But it may reasonably be urged that in 
this matter of coaling the Baltic Fleet the 
Germans have touched a point far beyond 
any hitherto reached by this or any other 
great Power. It is, perhaps, not too 
much to say that, had it not been for this 
system organised by German contractors,- 
the Baltic Fleet would never have left the 
Baltic for the Far East. Russian war- 
ships had been by proclamation forbidden 
to coal at British ports, and it is quite 
certain that no British steamship owners 
would have cared to incur the odium of 
having made the voyage of the Baltic 
squadron possible. It is much to be 
doubted whether any other country 
possessing the necessary facilities would 
have concluded such a contract ns that 
now entered into by German ship-owners. 
For in such cases, where publicity cannot 
be a\oided, the force of public opinion, 
to say nothing of Government dis- 
approval, tacit or expressed, must count 
for a good deal. It is quite easy to say 
that the German Government and the 
German people strongly objected to a dis- 
play of commercial enterprise which was 
obviously tantamount to assisting Russia 
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in the most practical fashion possible to 
pet the better of japan. But would any- 
one attach much important to any simis 
proposition ? 

The sum of the matter is that, up to 
the sailing of the Baltic Fleet, at any 
rate, (lermany, no doubt, has. preserved 
her neutrality inviolate a> far as strictly 
lepa! ami public obligations are emi- 
cerned. But it would lie idle to suppesl 
that her Sovereign and her mercantile 
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LXIII. 

CONDITIONS — PROBLEMS OF THE ROUTE 

ADMIRAL ROZHDESTVENSKY ASSUMES COMMAND — -A TRIAL CRUISE— COMPOSITION OF 
THE SQUADRON — NERVOUS FEARS. 


CHAPTER 

THE BALTIC FLEET — RUSSIAN SHIP-BUILDING 

TJ ROM a very early stage of the war 
* much Russian hope and inter- 
national interest were centred in the ques- 
tion whether the Russian Fleet in the 
Baltic could be despatched to the Far 
East with some reasonable expectation of 
reaching it in fighting trim. As a matter of 
fact, it was more or less authoritatively 
announced, immediately after the torpedo 
attack on Port Arthur, that another 
powerful Russian Fleet would shortly be 
sent out from the Baltic, and the end of 
June was mentioned as the probable date 
of departure. The squadron, it was said, 
would consist of eight battleships and five 
cruisers, accompanied by thirty torpedo- 
boats, and the command was to be given 
to Admiral Rozhdestvensky, a very well- 
known officer, who had been Russian 
Naval Attache in London. The latter 
admitted in April that he had oeen 
offered, and had accepted, the command 
in question, but is reported to have ex- 
pressed doubts w'hethcr he would ever 
take the Baltic Squadron to the Far 
East. It might, he thought, be required 
nearer home, and, in his personal opinion, 
by September the Russian Navy would 
have nothing more to do with the Far 
East. 

It soon became apparent that in this 
last surmise, at any rate, the gallant 
Admiral was likely to prove entirely at 
fault. Accordingly, the work of pre- 
paring the squadron for sea was pushed 
on with great vigour, and in June it was 


generally understood that, by some means 
or another, the Baltic Fleet would en- 
deavour to make its way out to the seat 
of war, and redress, if possible, the 
balance of naval power, now clearly show- 
ing to Japan’s advantage. In this 
country and on the Continent grave 
doubts were expressed, as to the possi- 
bility of even getting ready the ships for 
sea, and these doubts, proceeding from 
authoritative sources, have been reflected 
in this narrative. It is, therefore, ex- 
pedient to say thus early that these 
predictions, like those of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky, proved inaccurate, and 
that in due course a considerable squad- 
ron, including seven battleships, actually 
sailed for the Far East from Libau in 
October. 

This result was the more surprising, 
as Russian ship-building conditions arc 
somewhat curious, and do not favour the 
rapid completion of vessels in course of 
construction, as some of the new 
battleships in the Baltic were at this 
time. In the 7 'wics of June 7th appeared 
a most interesting article dealing with 
the question of the Baltic Fleet's depar- 
ture, and giving sonic useful details as to 
Russian ship-building methods. It ap- 
peared that at that moment there were 
five powerful battleships of the Jioredmo 
type I}ing afloat on the Neva or -at 
Kronstadt. Of these two had been 
launched in 1901, two in 1902, and the 
fifth in 1903, vet even the two first— 
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the Imperator Alexander III. and the 
Borodino — -had been either quite recently 
finished or still had some details incom- 
plete. On the Neva, warships are 
launched as mere shells, without armour 
on the sides, and with the hulls, and more 
especially the superstructures, in a very 
rudimentary state. Hence, partly, the 
long period which often elapses between 
launching and completion. Moreover, 
Russian State dockyards are most im- 
perfectly equipped for dealing with the 
complicated and elaborate internal fittings 
and arrangements of warships, and much 
of this work is delegated to sub-con- 
tractors, often with very unsatisfactory 
results. 

Again, there is only a very moderate 
depth of water available for warships 
built on the Neva for their passage to 
Kronstadt. This was illustrated by the 
grounding of the Orel on her waj down, 
notwithstanding the fact that she had 
been considerably lightened. Lastly, 
“ the arsenal at Kronstadt is itself not 
well adapted for the final stages of the 
completion of ships, although work of 
that class has necessarily to be done there 
on a large scale. The docks are ex- 
cellent, but plant and equipment are not 
of corresponding quality.” 

It is very remarkable that, in spite of 
these drawbacks, the Baltic Fleet should 
have contrived even to make a start for 
the Far East in 1904. But Russian 
energy and industry arc immense, and the 
completion of a squadron fit for sea in 
October, after competent critics had 
doubted whether more than one or two 
battleships could be got ready this jear, 
is comparable with the wonderful re- 
pository work effected on the damaged 
ships at Port Arthur. Throughout the 
war these naval surprises lia\c been fre- 
quent, and their significance in some 


cases has been considerable. For they 
are an apt reminder of the value to a 
nation which leans on its navy of private 
ship-building yards, by the help of which 
results such as those attained by Russia 
with infinite labour and sacrifice are often 
attainable with very little trouble, always 
provided that the necessary funds are 
forthcoming. 

On June aoth, according to the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Paris 
Journal , the Higher Naval Board as- 
sembled under the presidency of the Tsar 
at Tsarskoe Selo to discuss the despatch 
to the Far East of the Baltic Fleet, or, 
as it was officially called, the Third 
Squadron of the Russian Fleet in the 
Pacific Ocean. The Board included Ad- 
miral Avellan, the Minister of Marine, 
and Admirals Rozhdestvensky, Niloff, 
Wirenius, Dubassof, and Birileff, the last- 
named being the Chief of the Defences in 
the Baltic. The result of the discussion 
was a decision that the Fleet should start 
early in September by the Cape Horn 
route, in order to avoid the delay in the 
Suez Canal for the coal transports. As a 
matter of fact this decision is afterwards 
altered, but is noteworthy as showing 
how, even at this date, the movement of 
the squadron w r as beset by doubts and 
apprehensions. 

From that time forward the Baltic 
Fleet was a fertile source of rumours, 
disappointments, changes, and surprises. 
The first grave matter to be settfed was, 
of course, the coaling question, and it is 
this, in large measure no doubt, which 
caused an alteration in the route to be 
adopted. In due course it was announced 
that a great German steamship line had 
undertaken to coal the fleet by means of 
colliers stationed along the route, a pro- 
ceeding as to which we had something to 
say in the preceding chapter. Some idea 
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of the magnitude of the service thus con- 
tracted for may be gathered from some 
simple figures of coal expenditure. It is 
recorded that the Japanese battleship 
slsii/ii, for instance, in her voyage out 
from Europe consumed about 5,700 tons 
of coal, and the Shikishinia nearly 4,Soo 
tons, while Japanese armoured cruisers 
each consumed from 3,400 to 4,400 tons. 
It must be remembered, too, that some 
of the Russian ships have uneconomical 
engines compared with those on the 
up-to-date Japanese ships. The total 
quantity, therefore, required for a squad- 
ron of seven battleships — to say nothing 
of cruisers and other craft — proceeding 
from the Baltic to the Far East would be 
something truly enormous. 

As, moreover, many of the Russian 
ships can only carry a limited supply of 
coal, the frequent replenishment of their 
bunkers introduces a new problem. Coal- 
ing at sea is a troublesome business at 
the best of times, and in rough weather is 
practically impossible except with special 
appliances which are still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The matter of coaling the Baltic Fleet 
may, however, be dismissed for the 
present, and a few words given to other 
difficulties surrounding this huge pro- 
jected naval reinforcement. 

Of course, from the outset there has 
been the grave risk that, after a voyage 
lasting over two months — for some of the 
Russian ships are very slow, and the pace 
must be regulated by that of the “ tubs ” 
— the redoubtable squadron may find 
itself in Japanese waters without a base. 
Not only Port Arthur but Vladivostok 
also may have fallen, and, in such an 
event, the position of the “ Third Pacific 
Squadron ” might be most uncomfort- 
able, not to say precarious. But evidently 
the Russians were confident that one, if 


not both, of their two g-reat slronghol 
in the Far East will hold out, and affo 
a haven for their new fleet in the inter\ 
ol its exploits on the high seas. 

Perhaps the most really pressing - ei 
barrassment in connection with the dept 
tu re ol the Baltic Squadron was t 
dearth of engineer officers and engin 
room artificers of the requisite expo 
ence. It is said that the Russian A 
miralty had special difficulty in securir 
well-trained chief and second engineer 
as the pick of these grades had be< 
drafted out to the Far East before tl 
war, and the Black Sea Fleet had sin< 
been drawn upon to make good the w; 
wastage. A number of engineers we; 
taken over by the Admiralty from subs 
dised Russian steamship and privai 
companies, but these have had little or n 
experience with the Belleville boiler; 
which have been supplied to every one c 
the newer Russian battleships. It got 
without saying that here is a difficulty c 
the first magnitude, and one which, eve 
though temporarily overcome, mu; 
react upon the efficiency of the squadro 
if ever it comes to close grips with th 
swift and splendidly handled ships of th 
Japanese Fleet. 

In connection with this reported deart 
of engineers it is necessary to allude to ; 
charge made against Russia, which doe 
not appear to have been indignantl; 
met, as one would have expected i 
to have been met, by a promp 
and authoritative denial. It will be re 
membered that, after the destructior 
of the V ary ag and the Korietz at Chena 
ulpo, the crews of these two vessel; 
were allowed to return to Russia, tht 
understanding being that they should nol 
be allowed to take any further part in the 
fighting. In October a correspondent ol 
the Times declared that at Kronstadt it 
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was generally stated, and not denied in 
Russian naval Circles, that, notwith- 
standing Russian engagements to the 
contrary, the crews of the Varyag and 
Kortciz had been drawn upon for the pur- 
poses of the Baltic Fleet. It is hardly 
conceivable that a Great Power should 
have stooped to 
the commission of 
an act of rank bad 
faith like this, but 
the statement was 
a circumstantial 
one, and the fact 
of its appearance 
in the columns of 
the Times should 
have facilitated 
instant and vigor- 
ous contradiction. 

As regards naval 
commanders, 

“deck officers” — 
as distinct from 
engine-room staffs 
and minor deck 
ratings— the Rus- 
sian Navy appears 
to suffer from no 
serious numerical 
deficiency. But 
the quality is 
hardly all that 
could be desired. 

The late Admiral 
Makaroff is known to have held rather 
gloomy views as to the shortage of 
officers — by which, presumably, we are 
to understand officers of the right sort 
— in the Russian Navy. A superior 
officer of the French Navy has also 
spoken with some frankness on this 
subject. *' Russia,” he said, is not a 
maritime nation. Her Fleet is the result 
of a political policy. Her officers arc not 


in training, being condemned by the 
ice to spend six months on shore, 
where they acquire deplorable habits. 
This has been fully realised by Russia, 
who has strained every nerve to secure 
an ice-free port where her sailors 
could be kept in constant training.” 

As regards the 
command of the 
“ Third Squadron 
of the Fleet in the 
Pacific Ocean’’ 
there is no ques- 
tion that the 
reputation of the 
officer selected 
stands high. Ad- 
m 1 ra 1 S i n o w i 
Petrowich Rozh- 
destvensky was 
born, in 1848, and 
entered the Rus- 
Navyin 1865. 
Having made a 
special study of 
marine artillery, 
he passed in 1873 
with distinction 
out of the Michael 
A rt il le ry'Acade my, 
and four years later 
did brilliantscrvice 
in the Russo-Turk- 
ish War as com- 
mander of a small 
vessel, the Vesta. Ordered by his Chief 
to attack the Turkish Fleet he did 
so, although his ship only carried two 
guns, with a reckless bra\cry which 
gained him immense popularity through- 
out Russia, as well as Imperial com- 
mendation. He was decorated by Alex- 
ander II., and, after .1 period of service 
in Bulgaria, where lie organised the Bul- 
garian “ Navy,” he came in if &5 lo 
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London as Russian Naval Attache. Here 
he was much liked and respected, and 
wrote some interesting’ essays on the 
British Navy. During the war between 
China and Japan he commanded the Rus- 
sian Squadron in the Pacific, and in 1898 
he was appointed Chief of the Marine 
Artillery. Early in 1904 Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky succeeded, as Chief of the 
Na\ ul General Staff, Admiral A\ellan, 
the latter having taken the late Admiral 
Tyrtoff’s place as Minister of Marine. 
He was formally appointed to his present 
post on the death of Admiral Makaroff in 
the Fetropavlovsk , but, as noted above, 
it was some months before the appoint- 
ment could be said to have taken effect. 

Admiral Rozhdestvensky is described 
later, when events have seemed to in\est 
such a description with probable ac- 
curacy, as liable to fits of nervousness, 
and not long- before the squadron sailed 
he was reported to be ill. But he may 
well have been worried nearly to death 
by the heartrending anxieties of his 
position. Not only had he before him a 
long and most troublesome \oyage, the 
difficulties of which would be increased 
tenfold by the constant necessity for coal- 
ing at sea. Not only had he to face the 
certainty of meeting, on the completion 
of this long and arduous cruise, an alert 
and powerful enemy who would have 
ample time to prepare a warm welcome 
for him. Long before these stages were 
arrived at there were tremendous ob- 
stacles to be overcome in the way of 
official ineptitude and dockyard incompe- 
tence. The higher naval administration in 
Russia, sadly liable as it is to interference 
on the part more especially of the Grand 
Duke Alexander Michailo\itch, does not 
make the way smooth for an able and 
conscientious officer whose one thought 
is the clliciency of his command, and it is 


easy to understand that, from June to 
September, Rozhdestvensky must ha\e 
gone through very wearing times. In 
particular, be probably experienced no 
little trouble in getting the armament of 
his ships arranged to his liking. In this 
direction he is likely to have proved an 
exacting critic, for he had always re- 
tained his interest in marine artillery 
questions, and had won the special com- 
mendation of the German Emperor bv 
his handling of the Russian Gunnery 
Instruction Squadron at Reval on the oc- 
casion of the Imperial meeting in 19 02. 

The naval action off Port Arthur on 
August 10th seems to have galvanised 
the home authorities into instant action, 
for on August 14th Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky went on board the battleship 
Kntaz Suvaropf in the roadstead of Kron- 
stadt, and formally assumed command of 
the Third Squadron of the Pacific Fleet. 
Admiral Birileff, commanding at Kron- 
stadt, signalled a farewell message, ex- 
pressing his confidence, and wishing the 
Squadron good luck. But, in point of 
fact, a considerable time had y et to elapse 
before the former Baltic Fleet could make 
a fair start towards its remote destina- 
tion. 

On August 25th it was announced that 
the Squadron, with the exception of the 
battlc.ship Orel , was leaving Kronstadt cm 
a ten days’ cruise, presumably intended 
to serve as a trial trip. The omission of 
the Orel was due to another accident to 
that unfortunate vessel, which had already 
undergone some painful experiences. 
First she stranded in the Neva, and then, 
having been got off and taken to Kron- 
stadt, her sea-plugs were unaccountably 
withdrawn, and it was some time before 
the hundreds of tons of water which 
rushed in could be pumped out. On the 
eve of the Squadron’s departure on its 
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trial cruise, the Orel was found to be in- 
capable of movement ! On examination 
it was discovered that the shaft was 
closed with sand, evidently put there for 
the purpose, notwithstanding the careful 
watch that had been kept. As a matter 
of course the outrage was attributed to 
the Japanese, but it is hardly likely that 
the latter, if they had had access to the 
vitals of a Russian battleship, would have 
stopped short at merely throwing her 
machinery temporarily out of order. 

Apparently the ” ten days’ cruise ” 
had to be curtailed owing - to fresh ac- 
cidents. It was rumoured that some of 
the ships were damaged in the course of 
the trials with the 12-in. guns, and on 
August 30th it was reported that the 
Squadron had returned to Kronstadt. 
Here any defects must have speedily 
been made good, for on September nth 
a telegram from Kronstadt conveyed the 
stirring news that the Fleet had “ sailed 
for the Far Fast.” 

Hut a further delay was impending. 
Two days later it was announced that 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky's ships would 
remain about five weeks at Reval and 
Libau, going through firing practice and 
manoeuvres, and waiting for the battle- 
ship Orel and the protected cruiser Oleg. 
Here for the present, then, we will leave 
the redoubtable Squadron, to the com- 
position of which we may now devote at- 
tention. 

The first point to be noted is that the 
Fleet is by no means what in this country 
would be considered a good fighting fleet, 
owing to the lack of uniformity in the 
units, both of the battleship and cruiser 
divisions. Assuming the Orel and the 
Oleg to have joined, the Fleet now con- 
sists of seven battleships, two armoured 
cruisers, and five or six protected 
cruisers, with a few destroyers. The 


battleships are the Kniaz Suvaro/f , Im- 
perator Alexander III., Borodino , Orel , 
Ossliabya, Navariu, and Sissoi Veliki. 
The two armoured cruisers are the Dmitri 
Don shot and the Admiral Rakhimov ; the 
protected cruisers the Aurora, Almaz, 
Svetlana, Jcmc/tug, Oleg, and, perhaps, 
the Izttmrttd. Before the Squadron 
actually sails from Libau, some “ third- 
class cruisers” — i.e. converted mer- 
chantmen — may have to be added to the 
above list. 

The newest battleships are those of the 
Borodino class, to which the Imperalor 
Alexander III. and the Orel belong, and 
which may be said to include the Kniaz 
Suvarojf also, since, with the exception of 
displacing about 450 tons less, she is a 
sister ship. The Borodino is of about 
13,500 tons displacement, with 16,300 
horse-power engines, and a nominal speed 
of iS knots. She has protective armour 
nine inches thick, tapering to four inches. 
She has six torpedo tubes, and carries 
four 1 2-in. guns, twelve 6-in. quick-firers, 
and many smaller guns. 

The Ossliabya , which was on its way to 
the Far Fast when the war broke out, is 
of 12,674 tons displacement, and was 
launched in 1S98. Her nominal speed is 
also iS knots, but she is not so well pro- 
tected as the ships of the Borodino class; 
she carries four 10-in. and eleven 6-in., 
besides numerous smaller guns, and has 
six torpedo tubes. The Navariu and 
Sissoi Veliki are older ships, heavily 
armed and protected, but slow, having an 
official speed of 16 knots, from which two 
or three may safely be deducted. The 
Navarin is of 10,000, the Sissoi Veliki of 
8,880 tons displacement. Both carry four 
1 2-in. guns, and eight and six 6-in. quick- 
firers respectively. 

Of the cruisers, the Dmitri Donskoi 
and Admiral Nakhimov are both old and 
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slow, the former being of 5,796 tons, 
the latter S,5oo tons. The Admiral 
Nakhimov carries eight 8-in. and ten 6-in. 
guns, the Dmitri Donskoi six 6-in. and 
ten 4.7'in. guns. The biggest of the 
protected cruisers are the Aurora and 
Oleg, of nearly 7,000 tons, with a main 
armament of eight 6-in. and twelve 6-in. 


geneous fleet like that of Japan. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
Russia has still some powerful ships in 
the Far East, and that, in the doubtful 
event of this new squadron’s arrival, and 
the still more improbable event of a con- 
junction with even two or three of the 
larger vessels under Admiral Skrjdlofl’s 
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guns respectively. The rest arc small 
ships of under 4,000 tons, but swift 
and handy, with speeds varving from 19 
to -4 knots, nominally. They carry six 
guns — 4.7-in. and 5.9-in. as main arma- 
ment. 

It will thus be seen that the Squadron, 
although numerically strong, and con- 
taining some very powerful units, is not 
well adapted to meeting a really homo- 


command, the Russian naval forces in 
the Pacific would once more be sufficient 
to cause Japan great uneasiness. Hut 
this is a direction in which we certainly 
need not seek to anticipate actual events. 

A more profitable topic is the c\tra- 
ordinarv nervousness which the Russians 
display with reference to the future sail- 
ing of the Squadron from the Baltic. 
When the Squadron had been at Libau 
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about a week it became known in Copen- 
hagen that a large number of vessels in 
the Russian service were cruising in 
northern waters without any definite 
destination. A correspondent of a lead- 
ing Berlin paper wrote about this time : — 
“ The chief command over this spy fleet 
is said to be exercised by a Russian 
naval captain named Hartling, who has 
for a long time been in Copenhagen, and 
who maintains an active telegraphic cor- 
respondence with numerous points on the 
coast.” It was evident that the Russians 
were being unduly influenced by the ab- 
surd stories circulated regarding Japanese 
preparations for laying submarine mines 
in the channel through which the Russian 
Fleet must pass in order to reach the 
North Sea. Apparently they communi- 


cated their fears to others, and asked for 
assistance against the supposed nefarious 
designs of the far-off enemy. For con- 
siderable discussion was aroused in the 
Danish Press by the manner in which the 
Japanese Naval Attache, Captain Taki- 
kava, was “ shadowed ” by the Danish 
police during a recent visit to the Skaw. 

Since even the higher naval authorities 
thought fit to lend a ready ear to such 
stories, it may be imagined that the 
officers and men of the Fleet were not 
wholly free from apprehensions. In a 
properly trained Navy constantly at 
work such silly scares would hardly be 
possible. But that they were possible on 
Russian warships is about to be proved 
by actual happenings, the detail of which 
must be reserved for another chapter. 
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T HE indecisive character of the great 
Baltic of Liao-yang is clearly re- 
flected in the condition of affairs which 
prevailed in both the opposing armies in 
the two or three weeks following the 
Russian retirement. Had Liao-yang been 
a conclusive victory for Japan we may 
be sure that, utterly worn out as the bulk 
of her {gallant soldiers were, a sufficient 
number would have been got together to 
pursue the shattered remnant of the Rus- 
sian forces beyond Mukden, and perhaps 
beyond Tie-ling, with a view to an early 
and final advance upon Harbin. Had 
they been thus pursued the Russians 
might have stood firmly at Tie-ling, but 
hardly at Mukden, which was then by no 
means well adapted for the purposes of an 
obstinate defence. In a word, the sequel 
of the battle would have been as different 
as possible from what it was, namely, a 
retirement only moderately hindered by 
pursuit, followed by a distinct lull, in 
\\ liich both sides made strenuous, but not 
at all excited, preparation for a fresh bout 
of still more deadly and desperate fighting. 

AVe have already had occasion to speak 
in Chapter LIX. of the promptitude with 
which the Japanese after the capture of 
Liao-vang proceeded to utilise their new 
possession as an immense supply depot. 
In a short tune their facilities in 
this direction will have been enor- 
mously increased, for their engineers 
have been busy with the line of 


railway in rear, and also with the con- 
struction of the field line to An-tung on 
the banks of the Yalu, which is intended 
eventually to join the Manchurian Rail- 
way at Liao-yang. This matter of com- 
munication is of such extreme interest 
and practical importance that we may 
usefully anticipate a little, and mention 
here that before the end of September the 
first Japanese train arrived at Liao-yang, 
a change of gauge having been now 
effected between the latter place and 
Dalny. Attention has been drawn in a 
previous chapter to the seriousness of the 
blow thus dealt to the Russians, who, 
even if they succeed in recapturing the 
line, cannot use their broad-gauge engines 
and trucks upon it, and cannot easily 
reconstruct the old track, as the Japanese 
have thoughtfully cut down the sleepers. 

A neat example this of the scientific 
fashion in which warfare is conducted 
now aday s. 

Also, the Japanese took care to 
strengthen their hold upon Liao-yang 
by providing it with some useful defences 
which, although not so formidable as 
those which the Russians had time to 
construct on the Shu-shan hills, may still 
prove effective should the Russians ever 
succeed in driv ing the Japanese field army 
to the south of the Tai-tsc-ho in the en- 
deavour to regain their lost military 
capital of Manchuria. 

Before leaving Liao-yang it is interest- 
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til”’ to note that a moil”' the various para- 
phentalia left behind by the Russians the 
Japanese came across a highly instructive 

ti nt 1 , a set, namely, ot the general 
orders issued from day to day by General 
Ruropatkin. Some very impressive ex- 
tracts I com these orders are given bv the 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, 
who says that " they disclose the gravest 
defects in the discipline and trainin';’ of 
the Army, and more especially of the 
Cossacks. It appears from them that the 
colonel of one of the Cossack regiments 
was removed from the command for de- 
sertin';- a post of threat importance at the 
mere rumour of the enemy’s approach, 
and without wailing to inform the force 
on his immediate front — a defection 
winch endangered the whole movement. 

“ Two colonels of the 23rd Hast 
Siberian Regiment were, it seems, 
cashiered, for reasons that are not stated, 
and the Commanding Officer of the 5th 
Ural Cossacks was dismissed the Service 
for conduct unworthy of an officer and for 
habitual drunkenness. 

“ These are only a few examples of the 
looseness of discipline in the higher com- 
missioned ranks. Numbers of the Rus- 
sian officers, it is said, stayed behind 
drinking- in Liao-yang- while their regi- 
ments were fighting tit the front. Many 
of them are censured by General Kuro- 
patkin for discussing in public the conduct 
of the war, and the character and ability 
of their seniors in rank. 

“ The orders contain repeated com- 
plaints of the shameful treatment to which 
the Chinese were subjected, and the wilful 
destruction of property. 

“ General Ruropatkin also calls atten- 
tion to the readiness with which ammuni- 
tion and transport waggons were aban- 
doned during retreat, and the serious diffi- 
culties such laxity entailed. 


W hen it is added that General Kuropat- 
kin in these orders complains bilterlv of 
the enormous waste of shells by the quick- 
liring guns “ which blaze away at in- 
elfectual ranges and without a definite 
objective,” it will be understood that the 
‘ Japanese are encouraged in the belief that 
in discipline and training, at any rate, the 
Russian Army can hardly claim superior- 
ity to their own. Such an official revela- 
tion, too, goes far to explain much of the 
Liao-yang and subsequent fighting-, and 
to enhance our sympathy for a Comman- 
der-in-Chief who has to meet a dangerous 
enemy with troops so badly officered. 

We may now turn to the Japanese 
armies in the field, which, by the end of 
September, we find occupying to the north 
of Liao-vang the same order as they did 
before the battle of August 28th — Sept- 
ember 4th. In the meantime some pres- 
sure has been exercised on the retreating 
Russians, but it has not amounted to 
much, practically speaking, partly be- 
cause the troops were frightfully ex- 
hausted, and partly because between Yen- 
tai and Mukden Ruropatkin had a fresh 
force in reserve — probably one First Army 
Corps under General Baron Meyendorf — 
which Kuroki naturally hesitated to tackle 
with tired troops. While, then, the Rus- 
sians were withdrawing behind this useful 
screen the troops engaged in the Liao- 
yang operations, the Japanese Armies 
filled their empty stomachs and rested 
their tired limbs, at the same time 
strengthening their hold upon a new posi- 
tion which had to Mukden much the same 
relation as had their position on August 
28th to Liao-yang. Their right was 
thrown forward to Ben-tsia-pu-tse to the 
south-east of Mukden on the road which 
runs down to Pcn-si-hu on the Tai-tse 
River. They were also in occupation of 
the Yen-tai coal-mines, and had several 
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illusions on ami to the west of the rail* 
w.i\ north of I.iao-yung. If we coni pare 
this with (he position shown in the map 
on page toti of the present volume, we 
.shall liiuf a repetition such as does not 
often oceur in the history of a campaign, 
although, of course, there are conditions, 
geographical and other, which modify the 
resemblance. 

Kxactly what the Japanese intended to 
do bv \v;i) of following up their incom- 
plete though highly important victory at 
I.iao-xung wilt probably never be known 
except to a cho.scn few. Hut there is 
giounil for the belief that they contem- 
plated .1 resumption of the offensive in 
three columns by way of Pen-si-hu and 
Hen-tsia-pu-tse, from the Vcn*tai coal 
mines, and along* the main road — the 
Imperial Koad as it is called — between 
Lino-tang and Mukden. It is suggested 
that this advance would have taken 
place about September 20th, but that the 
Japanese were deterred from making it 
by finding an unexpected increase in 
the strength of the Russian forces, the 
numerical superiority of which had been 
secured by recent large and continuous 
reinforcements. Hut it is equally possible 
that they may hate gleaned some idea 
of w hat was going on behind the Russian 
screen, and learnt that the enemy, too, 
was contemplating an offensive move- 
ment. The subsequent proceedings 
point more clearly to cheerful willing- 
ness on the part of the Japanese to 
allow the Russians to blunder into a 
hornets’ nest than they do to reluctance 
to attack merely because the enemy had 
been reinforced. Be this as it may, the 
Japanese, with the exception of a slight 
movement at the end of the third week 
in September, allow the month to pass 
without any attempt to put Mukden 
through the same damaging process to 


which they had recently subjected Lino- 
yang. At the same time they keep 
closely in touch with the enemy, and 
omit no precaution necessary to enable 
them to make a swift and effective coun- 
terstroke should the enemy be foolish 
enough to attack them on their Jong but 
carefully guarded front. 

We must now take a glance at the 
Russians, who, having retired to Muk- 
den and Tie-ling, take speedy advantage 
of the fact that their retreat has been 
accomplished with such comparative 
ease and freedom from interruption. 
There is pretty strong evidence that, at 
one time or another, there was a good 
deal of confusion during the retirement, 
which was aggravated by heavy rains, 
rendering the withdrawal of the wounded 
and the transport extremely difficult. 
Apparently it was Kuropatkin’s expec- 
tation that the Japanese would imme- 
diately continue the pursuit, for his first 
thought seems to have been the fortifica- 
tion of Tic-ling with a view to on early 
evacuation of Mukden. It is said that 
at this stage Kuropatkin received a 
peremptory order from the Tsar to re- 
take Liao-yang, and that in consequence 
of this he altered his plans for making 
a stand at Tic-ling, and prepared first 
to check the enemy south of Mukden and 
then to march down south. But it is 
equally probable that it was the failure of 
the Japanese to press the pursuit which 
emboldened the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief to pause in his retirement, and so 
avoid the further loss of prestige which 
a hurried withdrawal from Mukden would 
have entailed. 

As a military position Mukden is of 
little use. South of the town flows the 
Hun river through a low, sandy waste 
which stretches for about twenty miles, 
and south of which, again, there appears 
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to hax c been a long line of sand-hag 
batteries. These, with railway embank- 
ments affording some protection of the 
Russian right Hank, and a mud rampart 
ooxcring die .suburbs, appear to luxe 
been the main defences of Mukden at 
this period, though we hear later of points 
in the neighbourhood which are rattier 
\aguely spoken of by the Russians as 
“ strongly fortified.’* Hut, apart from 
these military deficiencies, Mukden is a 
busy and thriving commercial centre, 
with a population of oxer 300,000, and 
an imposing appearance, resembling that 
of I ’eking, of which it is a copy on a 
smaller scale. The nalixe town lies to 
the east of the railxxav station, and is 
surrounded by si\ty-foot walls. It is in 
the form of a square with sides a mile 
long, each of xxhich is pierced bx txxo 
massixe gatexxaxs surmounted bx xxatch* 
towers and batteries. The suburbs ex- 
tend for a mile on each side of the xxalls 
and, as noted above, are enclosed within 
a rampart of earth. The railway station 
is about two miles from the gates in 
the xxeslcrn wall, and between it and 
the western suburbs is the nexxlx built 
Russian cantonment. 

Mukden was the old Manchu capital, 
and still retains a special sanctity in the 
eyes of the Chinese, since here are the 
venerated tombs of the ancestors of the 
Imperial family. Further, quite close to 
Mukden, about fixe miles from the 
north-west of the city, rises a range of 
hills which, except for sundry small 
valleys, runs for about 700 miles to a 
certain lake near the summit of the 
sacred ** Ever White Mountain.” In 
that lake, according to Chinese tradition, 
rests the head of the Great Dragon, 
whose body occupies the whole aforesaid 
range of hills, and the tip of whose tail 
is immured near Mukden. 


There haxe been many descriptions of 
the Imperial tombs, but none more 
adapted for reproduction here than one 
contributed to the Times of September 
22nd, 1904, which states that ** due north 
about two miles from the outer city, on 
dry rising ground, is a beautiful semi- 
x\ ild park of common forest trees and 
bushes, covering, probably, 2,000 acres. 
In the centre of this park is a groxe of 
line lir trees, xvhich are surrounded by 
a brick xxall about 600 yards in each 
direction, forming a perfectl> square en- 
closure. The south or main approach 
is ox er a long stone-pax ed causeway, now 
overgrown with trees and grass. Near 
the great white marble Vai-lau , or 
triumphal arch, it widens and crosses a 
ruined marble bridge oxer some artificial 
xxater, row much filled in xxith reeds and 
sedge grass. Beyond a grand gateway, 
xxith yellow and purple glazed tiled roofs, 
stand on cither side buildings xvhich xxere 
once palatial halls. Within, a xxide paxed 
axenue Hanked xxith huge stone monu- 
ments of elephants, horses', cows, camels, 
and xxhitc maiblc pillars, with carved 
clouds encircling them; houses in which 
the retinue of the Emperor can rest; a 
magnificent square tower, xxith three- 
ticrcd roof shelters; a huge white marble 
tablet nearly thirty feet high, standing 
on the back of a marble tortoise, and 
bearing an inscription sacred to the 
wonderful deeds of Tai Tsung, the con- 
queror of China, who compelled the 
Chinese to wear the queue (pigtail), and 
tried in x'ain to make their women cease 
deforming their feet. 

“ Beyond, and north of this tower, is a 
high cmbattlemented brick wall with a 
strong gateway and guard tower, as of a 
city. These walls arc about 250 yards in 
each direction. Within their square en- 
closure are the three great halls where the 
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worship of the spirit of the departed Tai 
Tsung- is carried on by some Prince of the 
Blood, or the Tartar General, as proxy for 
the Emperor, on the first and fifteenth 
days of the moon, and especially at the 
solstice festivals. North of this square, 
and surrounded by a hig'h, circular, em- 
battlemented brick wall, is a hug-e oval 
mound of earth, beneath which slumbers, 
surrounded by all that makes for peaceful, 
quiet beauty, Tai Tsung-, father of the 
first Manchu Emperor of China. Above 
this most sacred mound (there is appar- 
ently no entrance to the interior) appear 
the topmost branches of an old elm, still 
putting- out leaves in spring, though badly 
weakened by huge bunches of mistletoe. 
The tree is said to be the dwelling place 
of one of the spirits of Tai Tsung. It was 
the custom of his ancestors to bury their 
chiefs in hollow trees. Thus, it is said, 
were originally buried the chiefs whose 
graves lie further east, near the Manchu 
village at Yung Ling (Tombs of the 
Brave), about 80 miles east from Mukden. 
To the rear of Tai Tsung’s grave mound 
is a small artificial horseshoe-shaped 
mountain to guard it from the evil north. 

“ Seven miles due east of Mukden are 
about 4,000 or 5,000 acres of beautiful 
parklike forest, with steep cliffs to the 
south, under which winds the Hun river. 
Near the centre of this forest is the second 
Mukden tomb, the Fu Ling (Tomb of the 
Blessed), also called Tung Ling- (Eastern 
Tomb), with buildings and arrangements 
similar to those at the Pei Ling, but a 
somewhat larger grave mound, beneath 
which rest the sacred remains of No-ar- 
chu, father of Tai Tsung. All the spirits 
hold frequent and social intercourse with 
each other and with the sacred deities of 
the Dragon Pool on the Long White 
Mountain; they travel underground along 
the ever-throbbing pulses of the Great 


Dragon. Hence the agony of the i 
chus when it was proposed that the 
sian railway should cross over the 1 
between the two tombs of Tai Tsung 
No-ar-chu. The railway eventually fi 
a convenient little valley.” 

As may be expected, the prospect 
battle in the vicinity of these extre: 
sacred tombs is most agitating to 
Chinese Government, which makes ur 
representations to the Tsar and to < 
eral Kuropatkin not to allow these 
lowed resting places to be desecrr 
The Chinese Governor of Mukden < 
beseeches the Russian Commande 
Chief on no account to fight a battle 1 
the city, to which Kuropatkin drily 
plies that it would be more to the p 
to refer that request to the Japan 
But Kuropatkin knows well the risk 
curred by treating such representat 
with complete indifference, and, aco 
ingly, on September 22nd he pay 
special visit to the holy groves in 1 
nection with a complaint that has 1: 
made that the Russians have been fel 
trees there. The complaint is deck 
by Kuropatkin to be without foundat 
and the Chinese Government is noli 
that the Imperial Tombs are badly r 
lecled, and that the Manchu guardiai 
the sacred groves has been ascertai 
to be himself in prison for having ^ 
timber from the sacred enclosure to 
inhabitants of Mukden ! 

But Kuropatkin has other things 
think about besides the necessity of all 
ing the apprehensions of the Chinese c 
cerning the Imperial Tombs. He ha 
large and rapidly increasing force un 
his orders, and these have to be « 
tributed with a view not only to tut 
fighting but also to present commissai 
possibilities. 1 he recent enormous c 
centration of troops at Mukden is > 
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to have completely exhausted the food 
reserves, and the provision dealers follow- 
in}; the army have lost most of their 
stocks during the retreat from Liao-vang 
owing to inadequate means of transport. 
There is also a good deal of trouble ex- 
perienced in the matter of warm clothing, 
with which the Russian troops arc very 
poorly supplied, and, as the cold weather 
is setting in earlier than usual, the mili- 
tary authorities resort to the plan of buy- 
ing Chinese clothing. This is strongly 
resented by the Japanese, who on several 
occasions are deceived by the appearance 
of the enemy in this unfamiliar garb. A 
point of international law is thus raised, 
for it is quite contrary to international 
usage to employ troops so dressed that 
they cannot be distinguished as troops, 
and, although it would seem that the Rus- 
sians have not erred in this matter know- 
ingly, it is generally admitted that the 
practice complained of is quite unjustifi- 
able. 

Notwithstanding commissariat and 
sartorial deficiencies, the Russian troops 


at Mukden and Tic-ling soon putt them- 
selves together after the retreat, and by 
the end of the second week of September 
(icncral Kuropatkin is once more in com- 
mand of a large and fairly compact arm) . 
With this be is not only occupying both 
Mukden and Tie-ling, the fortifications of 
the latter being still in progress, but is 
also holding the banks of the Hun-ho and 
various points between Mukden and Sin- 
min-ting, which lies between thirty and 
forty miles to the west of Mukden on the 
Liao River. The latter precaution is neces- 
sary in view of a possible Japanese flank- 
ing movement on Mukden along the Liao 
from Ying-kau, and it is rather a trouble- 
some precaution by reason of the Chun- 
chuses, who are now beginning to display 
most objectionable activity in this quarter 
There is no need to follow at all closely 
the movements of the two opposing forces 
during the last three weeks of September. 
It is sufficient to say that no very serious 
fighting ensues, the most important en- 
gagement being one near Ben-tsia-pu-tse 
on the 17th, which was the result of a 
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reconnaissance in force by the Russians It was this attack, accompanies 
under Generals Rennenkampf and Samp- indications of movement all along 
sonoff. The Russians found the Japan- line, that fostered the idea of an ii 
ese strongly posted at Ben-lsia-pu-lse, diate Japanese advance, and the 
which was well fortified and occupied by continued to prevail until the en 
“ at least one brigade of infantry with September, when the complexior 
ia guns.” General Mishlchenko, at the affairs suddenly changed. During 
head of two Cossack regiments, had also last week of the month there were 
been in daily contact with the enemy. encounters of patrols, and behind 
On the 20th-2ist the Japanese made a outpost screens on both sides there i 
forward movement to one of the several have been a good deal of activity if 
passes in this region which are known as by reason of the constant influx of 
Ta-lings, this one being an important forcemeats. For the Japanese, as we 
position on the extreme Russian left, the Russians, are making good us 
about fifty miles east by south-east of the lull in the fighting to stiffen ■ 
Mukden. According to the Russian official ranks. They have also thrown sei 
account this attack was repulsed by Gen- bridges over the Tai-tse-ho, and hav< 
oral Biidering after three hours’ lighting plenished their stock of ammunition u 
on the 2 ist, in the course of which the by the end of the month, they are a 
Japanese are said to have lost 700 men, and eager for “ business ” as ever 
while the Russian casualties were 96 men have been throughout the campaign, 
killed and 270 wounded. is well they are, for the test to which 1 
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:ire about to be pul is one which could 
not possibly be stood by any troops who 
were not both in the pink of fighting 
condition, but also splendidly " found " 
as regards e\er\ sort of equipment and 
war material. 

At the close of September the position 
of the opposing forces was as follows: 
The Russians had two di\isions on the 
Hun river south of Mukden, four divi- 
‘ions at Mukden itself, and detachments 
guarding Sin-min-tmg to the west and a 
line running eastwards along the Ihm-ho 
through I ; u-slum —where there are im- 
portant coal mines — to the Ta-ling Pass 
abmc mentioned. The remainder of the 
Russian Arm) was concentrated at Tie- 
I'l'C 

I he Japanese were in their old order, 
the Right Army, under (ieneral Kuroki, 
being to the east at Hen-tsia-pu-t.se, 
where there was one division, the re- 
maining two divisions being at the Yen- 
tai mines. General Nozu’s Centre 
\rmv, with a portion of the Left Army 
under General Oku, was on the main 
line of the railway and along the branch 
line from Yen-tai to the mines. The 
remainder of General Oku’s force was 
to the west of the railway. 

On September 30th Reuter’s corres- 
pondent at Mukden telegraphs that the 
Russian estimate of the Japanese strength 
is as follows: “ General Kuroki has the 
Guards, the end Division, and the 12th 
Division, totalling 36 battalions ; nine 
squadrons of cavalry and 10S guns ; a 
separate artillery corps of 108 guns; the 
Guards’ Reserve Brigade, consisting of 
eight battalions with 24 guns ; and the 
reserve brigades, 32 battalions with 36 
guns. The total of General Kuroki’s 
Army is 76 battalions, iS squadrons of 
cavalry, and 246 guns. 

“ General Oku’s Army consists of the 
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3rd, 4th, and 6th Divisions, or 36 bat- 
talions, with nine squadrons of cavalry 
and 10S guns ; one separate cavalry 
brigade of eight squadrons ; a separate 
artillery brigade of 108 guns ; a cavalry 
brigade of nine squadrons ; reserve bri- 
gades, 24 battalions, with 26 guns. 1 he 
total strength of General Oku’s Army is 
t>o battalions of infantry, 26 squadrons of 
cavalrv, and 242 guns. 

“ General Xo/.u commands the 5th 
and 10th Divisions. His total force con- 
sists oi 44 battalions of infantry, nine 
squadrons of cavalry, and 120 guns. 

“ The grand total of the Japanese 
Army now facing that of Genera! Kuro- 
puikin is 180 battalions — which, allowing 
Soo men for each battalion, works out at 
144,000 bavonets, 0,380 cavalry, and O3S 
guns.” 

With all possible respect for the Rus- 
sian calculations, it may be seriously 
doubled whether this is not a consider- 
able under-estimate, in view of the pretty 
generally accepted facts as to the 
strength of the Japanese during the Liao- 
)ang fighting, the probability that a 
large proportion of the wounded must 
have resumed their places in the lighting 
line, and the certainty that very large 
reinforcements have been received during 
the past three weeks as a set-off to those 
which arc known to have been arriving 
at Mukden. 

The marvellous preparedness of the 
Japanese Army was, perhaps, at no stage 
of the campaign more clearly demon- 
strated than it was at this juncture. In 
singular contrast to the deficiency of 
warm clothing among the Russian troops 
were the admirable arrangements long ago 
carefully thought out, and now in perfect 
working order, for affording the Japan- 
ese soldiers protection against the im- 
pending winter cold. By the end of 
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September all tin* three ;irmio> in the 
field had been MipphVd with their cnld 
weather Kit . ami it is undoubtedly due 
tn great measure to this circumstance 
that Marshal IK atna’s troops were sub- 
sequently enabled to accomplish a feat 
o! endurance in the way <>( hard ami 
enntinttntis ti"hl- 
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were placed at the disposal of the Kdilor 
ol tlte British Medical Journal for 
examination. Subjoined is a transcript 
l rout the admirable report furnished be 
that organ, which has always displayed 
an extremely keen and critical apprecia- 
tion of all matters relating to the 

physical welfare of 


lot winch it is 


lighting men. 


w eil-nig h 
sihie to 


impos- 
liml a 


time to time itt this ^ 

n.ur.iti\ e of some / O' 

of tile more impor- ; " \* 

taut articles of the j ?, 

Japanese soldier's j j 

service uniform U 

and equipment. U 

Hut at tiiis point it \/ 

will be specially in- \ 

(cresting to take \ 

advantage of a V 

vefv full and nrae- \ i ■ ' i 

. ' . . N.. . f , )i 

tieal description of ns; |. ; j ; ?({^ 

the complete out- 

fit which appeared Mlss 

in the British 

Medical Journal of Xov. uth as the out- 
come of a utiic|ue opportunity for exami- 
nation and report. .Miss .Me Caul, a lady 
with wide experience of active service 
conditions in South Africa, and of the 
working of the British Army Medical 
Department, had been commissioned by 
Her Majesty the Queen to go to Japan 
and inquire into the working of the 
Japanese Red Cross Society. She had 
brought back with her the complete out- 
fit of a soldier of the Japanese Imperial 
Guard, and these, after they had been 
inspected with great interest by the King, 
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“ I’he complete 
outfit,” says the 

^\. prises both winter 

^ . coats, putties and 

/ . hoots, gloves and 

/ j hoods, knapsack, 

| water bottle, mess- 

V.w y i tin and canteen, a 

>r ' '■ ■' , ji: ■ j grass-woven case 

i . ' j contain the 

>. .7 ration of rice, 

^ C, ,jjr blanket, portable 

J; '-jv tent, mosquito net 

''■I A/r for the Iiead, 

housewife, band- 
cacl. age-wrapper and 

identification label. 
There is even a tin box containing creo- 
sote pills, which each soldier must carry 
and is expected to lake as a prophylactic 
against dysentery. One notable feature 
of all the clothing is that it is apparently 
made of the best material. The material 
for the winter clothing appears to be all 
wool, and in colour and warmth reminds 
one of the brownish Jaeger clothing 
which is w 7 ell known in this country.” 

Of the summer kit which, at the period 
now being dealt with, the Japanese sol- 
dier is discarding, but which has evidently 
stood well a very exhaustive test, the 
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following is a detailed description : — " In 
tJte neat blue parade uniform, jacket or 
tunic, piain lint brass buttons arc used, 
but in the working kit buttons arc done 
auu\ with as far as possible, fastenings 
being in nearly all instances carried out 
by means of tint hooks and eyes. The 
summer jacket and 
trousers are of khaki 
drill; the jacket is per- 
fect!} plain, and there 
are no buttons on any of 
the garments. A strip 
of white linen is issued 
to wind round the neck 
as .1 collar inside the 
tunic. The forage cap 
which goes with this 
uniform is a man el of 
lightness. It lias n de- 
tachable linen collar to 
be used in summer, 
from which hangs a 
linen screen to protect 
the neck. This screen 
being made in three 
parts — a centre and two 
sides — allows the air to 
pass freely. For all 
uniforms the trousers 
are made like riding 
breeches, in that they 
end above the ankle, 
where they arc made to fit tight to the 
limb, being fastened by tapes instead of 
buttons. Putties or gaiters must, of 
course, be worn with these. The or- 
dinary great-coat is of thick woollen 
cloth with bone buttons. It has a hood 
which can be drawn over the head. A 
comparatively small detail in the cut of 
this, as also of the winter great-coat, 
shows how carefully health and comfort, 
and therefore individual efficiency, have 
been considered. The free edges of the 


front, instead of being cut straight, slope 
outwards below the waist, making the 
skirt of the coat lap oxer more com- 
pletely below; it is thus prevented from 
gaping in walking, and the legs and 
knees are protected from rain. The 
front of the skirt can be buttoned back 
in order to allow free 
movement of the lower 
limbs for marching in 
dry weather. 

“ A mosquito-net 
* helmet/ or head cover- 
ing, in addition to its 
value as a preventive of 
malaria, is a great com- 
fort in summer, when 
there are many Hies. 
That issued to the 
Japanese soldier is 
made of green netting, 
stretched on two circles 
of cane, so as to make a 
long drum with one end 
knocked out, into which 
the head is passed. The 
(wo rings of cane are 
kept apart by a wire 
spring, which allows the 
drum to be flattened 
and buttoned down for 
carriage. ” 

The winter jacket and 
trousers are cut plain like the summer 
khaki suit, but are made of the aforesaid 
brown woollen material. The “ cold- 
proof ” winter overcoat receives special 
description and warm commendation 
in the British Medical Journal. “Made 
of thick woollen cloth it has a large collar 
covered with fur, which is of course in- 
side when the collar is raised. From the 
middle of the edge of this collar a cotton 
cap or hood can be pulled out so as to 
cover the head, and over this can be 
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worn l lie ample detached woollen ‘cold- 
proof ' hood. I fang'mg by cords from 
the neck are largo gloves or mittens — 
one division for all the finders and one 
f«»r the thumb ; they can thus he thrown 
off, when the ham! is required for firing 
or am other purpose, without being lost, 
A sheepskin waistcoat with the wool out- 
side is also issued for severe weather. It 
fastens on one side. 

“ The underclothing is of similar good 
materia! to that of the outer garments, 
a cotton shirt and drawers for summer 
and a thick knitted woollen jersey, or 
sweater, and pants for winter. The 
ribbed woollen stockings are made with- 
out heels, and warm toe-caps are issued 
in the coldest weather to wear over the 
stockings to prevent frost bite. These 
toe-caps are made of a lambswool 
material like very thick lint, the soft 
surface being inside. A roll of fine 
striped fianncl of very good quality and 
about a yard and a half long is issued to 
be wound round the abdomen, and takes 
the place of a cholera belt.” 

Of the Japanese army boots it is said 
that in general appearance they resemble 
the well-known “ammunition boot” 
issued to the British soldier, “but on 
close inspection they arc seen to be far 
superior. The leather of the uppers is 
good and reasonably soft, the sole is thin- 
ner than that of our Army boot, and is 
thinned off at the waist, making the boot 
more flexible in marching. The flat of 
the sole is studded with iron hobnails, and 
the toe and heel have brass plates. The 
boots weigh 3 lb., as against the 4 lb. of 
our soldiers’ boots. For the temporary 
use of men with sore feet, the soft native 
shoe with grass sole, such as is used by 
the ‘ rickshaw ’ men and the people gen- 
erally in Japan, is served out. 

“ The knapsack is of leather with the 


hair outside, its shape being maintained 
by a wooden frame, and this seems to us 
to be capable of improvement. The 
khaki-coloured hemp haversack is divided 
lengthwise to form two compartments, 
and resembles somewhat the haversack 
carried by our officers. A useful addition 
to the slings supporting it from the oppo- 
site shoulder is a short strap fixed in the 
centre of the top of the sack with n hook 
to fix on the w uist-belt, and thus take off 
some of the weight from the sling. 

“ For carrying additional small articles 
of clothing the soldier has a long sack 
about 9 inches in width and 6 feet long, 
open at each end and stitched across at 
its centre, so as to make two bags. It 
is worn over one shoulder like a bando- 
lier, the ends being tucked under the 
w. list-belt at the opposite side. 

“ The water bottle, canteen, and mess- 
tin are of aluminium, the first two being 
blackened outside; the mess-tin fits in- 
side the canteen like a tray. The rice 
ration is carried in the small grass box 
shown in front of the mess-tin. The 
copper Chinese camp kettle is a very 
practical contrivance. It has double 
sides ; the water poured into the outer 
jacket is heated by burning charcoal in 
a small stove in the centre of the vessel, 
air being admitted by the lateral aperture 
near the bottom, through which also the 
ashes can be extracted. With this, water 
can be boiled even in a gale, and the 
Japanese soldiers have realised its value 
in campaigning, and use it very 
generally.” 

After this somewhat long but surely 
interesting digression we may return to 
the Japanese armies actually in the field, 
in whose attitude, as foreshadowed in 
the commencement of this chapter, a 
singular change is now taking place. 
After the movement on September 20th- 
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JIM, the pressure on tin* Russian front 
is gradually relaxed, until it becomes 
evident tli.it preparations are being' made 
to stand on the defensive. There are 
outpost collisions in the tirst two t>r three 
days of October, but nothin”' in the 
nature of an advance, and about October 
M'd telegrams from Mukden state that 
the Japanese are entrenching along their 
whole front, and, assisted by a large 
number ot Chinese, are constructing 
stroii” - defences to the east of the 
railu ay. 

Meanwhile a contrary disposition is 
being exhibited on the Russian side. On 
October end (lenera! Kuropatkin issues 
to his troops an Order of the Day which 
it is necessary to quote in full, since, not- 
withstanding the onesidedness of the 
views expressed, it forms a genuine his- 
torical preface to the tremendous opera- 
tion that ensiles : — 

•* More than seven months ago the 
enemy treacherously fell upon us at Port 
Arthur before war had been declared. 
Since then, by land and sea, the Russian 
troops have performed many heroic deeds 
of which the Fatherland may be justly 
proud. The enemy, however, is not only 
not overthrown, but in his arrogance 
continues to dream of complete victory. 
The troops of the Manchurian army, in 
unvarying good spirits, have hitherto 
not been numerically strong enough to 
defeat the Japanese army. Much time is 
necessary for overcoming all difficulties 
and strengthening the active army so as 
to enable it to accomplish with complete 
success the arduous but honourable task 
imposed upon it. It is for this reason 
that, in spite of the repeated repulse of 
the attacks of the Japanese upon our 
positions at Ta-shi-chao, Lian-dian-san 
and Liao-yang, I did not consider the 
time to have arrived to take advantage of 


these successes to begin a forward move- 
ment, and I, therefore, gave the order 
to retreat. \ on left the positions you so 
heroically defended covered with piles of 
the enemy’s dead, without allowing vour- 
selves to be distorted by the foe, and, in 
preparedness for a fresh light, after five 
days’ battle at Liao-yang, you retired 
on the new positions previously pre- 
pared. 

“ After successfully defending all ad- 
vanced and main positions you withdrew 
to Mukden under the most difficult con- 
ditions. Attacked by General Kuroki’s 
army, you marched through almost im- 
passable mud, and, lighting throughout 
the day and extricating the guns and 
carls with your hands at night, and re- 
turned to Mukden without abandoning 
a single gun, prisoner, or wounded man, 
and with the baggage train entirely in- 
tact. 1 ordered the retreat with a 
sorrowful heart, but with unshaken con- 
fidence that it was necessary in order to 
gain a complete and decisive victory over 
the enemy when the time came. The 
Emperor has assigned for the conflict 
with Japan forces sufficient to assure us 
victory. All the difficulties of transport- 
ing these forces over a distance of 10,000 
versts ( 6 ,f )66 miles) are being overcome 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice, and with in- 
domitable energy and skill by Russian 
men of every branch and rank of the 
service and every social position, to 
whom has been entrusted this work, 
which for difficulty is unprecedented in 
the history of warfare. In the course of 
seven months hundreds of thousands of 
men, tens of thousands of horses and 
carts, and millions of poods of stores 
have been coming' uninterruptedly by rail 
from European Russia and Siberia to 
Manchuria. If the regiments which have 
already been sent out prove to be in- 
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sufficient fresh troops will arrive, for the 
inflexible wish of the Emperor that we 
should vanquish the foe will be inflexibly 
fulfilled. 

“ Hitherto the enemy in operating- has 
relied on his great forces, and, disposing 
his armies so as to surround us, has 
chosen as he deemed fit his time for 
attack. But now the moment to go and 
meet the enemy, for which the whole 
army has been longing, has come, and 
the time has arrived for us to compel the 
Japanese to do our will, for the forces of 
the Manchurian army are strong enough 
to begin the forward movement. Never- 
theless you must unceasingly be mindful 
of the victory to be gained over our 
strong and gallant foe. In addition to 
numerical strength, in all commands, from 
the lowest to the highest, a firm deter- 
mination must prevail to gain the vic- 
tory, whatever be the sacrifices necessary 
to this end. Bear in mind the import- 
ance of victory to Russia, and, above 
all, remember how necessary victory is, 
the more speedily to relieve our brothers 
at Port Arthur, who for seven months have 
heroically maintained the defence of the 
fortress entrusted to their care. 

“ Our army, strong in its union with 
the Tsar and all Russia, performed great 
deeds of heroism for the Fatherland in 
all our Avars, and gained for itself well- 
merited renown among all nations. 
Think at every hour of the defence of 
Russia’s dignity and rights in the Far 
East, which has been entrusted to you 
by the wish of the Emperor. Think at 
every hour that to you the defence of 
the honour and fame of the Avhole Rus- 
sian Army' has been confided. The illus- 
trious head of the Russian land, together 
with the whole of Russia, prays for you 
and blesses you for your heroic deeds. 
Strengthened by this prayer, and imbued 


with the consciousness of the importance 
of the task that has fallen to us, we must 
go forward fearlessly with a firm deter- 
mination to do our duty to the end, Avith- 
out sparing our lives. The will of God 
be Avith us all 1 ” 

The Avording of this remarkable docu- 
ment gives rise to various reflections. In 
the first place it may be doubted Avhether 
any of the bombastic utterances thus 
voiced can be fairly ascribed to Kuro- 
patkin himself, and this doubt supports 
the theory that once again the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may have yielded to 
pressure in attempting to advance against 
his better judgment. For it is difficult to 
see wherein such a shrewd observer as 
Kuropatkin could have imagined his posi- 
tion to have altered so conspicuously for 
the better during the past four Aveeks as 
to justify the belief that he Avould now- 
crush finally the enemy Avho literally 
squeezed him out of Liao-yang. 

It has further been questioned Avhether 
it is quite in keeping- with the character 
of one Avho, in most respects, has shoAvn 
himself a very able and sagacious, if 
occasionally mistaken, leader of armies, 
to make such a triumphant parade of his 
future moA^ements. Since the French 
shouted “ A Berlin!' 1 '' in 1870, it has not 
been the military fashion to anticipate 
too freely the hour of victory, and special 
caution is usually displayed in such direc- 
tions by generals Avho haA r e recently 
suffered unmistakable defeat. While, 
therefore, something of Kuropalkin’s fine 
spirit, his personal gallantry, and his 
fiery resolution are reflected in some 
parts of this exhortation, one feels that 
other hands and minds may have been at 
Avork in causing- Kuropatkin thus to 
pledge himself to an enterprise fraught, 
as Avill presently be seen, Avith sharp 
calamity. 
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W HATEVER may have been the in- 
spired source of Kuropatkm's 
Order of the Hay of October and, he 
was by no means m> prompt as might 
h,i\e been eNpected in carrying out 
his published intentions. Not until the 
5th does the Russian Amt) in Manchuria 
begin to take the offensive, and that day 
the principal feature seems to hate been 
a great religious service in the field chapel 
at Mukden* at which special praters were 
c iTercd up for the success of the Russian 
arm'®. The service on this memorable 
occasion concluded with a sermon b> the 
Grand Almoner, who, addressing General 
Kuropatkin, said : " Of old the parting 
warrior was told, ‘ Return with tour 
shield or on it,’ but to-day I say to you, 

‘ Go with the Cross, and in the Faith of 
Christ.’” If at times the Russian 
character exhibits unamiable traits, it will 
be conceded to the Army of the Tsar that 
it scents never to hate allowed the hard- 
ships, the terrors, or the preoccupations 
of a frightfully exacting campaign to 
lessen its religious fervour or to neglect 
the full observ ance of its Church’s 
elaborate rites and ceremonial. 

The task which now lay before Kuro- 
patkin and his legions was not dissimilar 
from that which faced Oyama before he 
made his arrangements for the final ad- 
vance on Liao-yang. Nor does the Rus- 
sian Commander-in-Chief disdain to em- 
ploy a very similar form of strategy. In 
fact, by turning the map upside down, 


and then shifting the two flanks, one 
arrives at a conception of the Russian 
advance which corresponds quite strange- 
ly with the actual trend of the Japanese 
operations against Liao-yang. In the 
latter case there was an advance up the 
railway against the enemy’s right, strong 
pressure on his centre, and an attempt to 
turn and envelope his right. Roughly 
speaking, Kuropatkin’s plan consists of 
an advance down the railway against 
the Japanese left, a vigorous attempt to 
debate with him the possession of the 
Ycn-tai coal-mines, which constitute, 
practically speaking, the enemy’s centre, 
and to work round his right flank at 
Pen-si -hu on the Tai-tsc River. 

A glance may now be given at the geo- 
graphical features of the situation. To 
the west of Liao-yang the Tai-tse-ho has 
two affluents, one the Hun-ho, which 
conics down from the north after flowing 
past Mukden, and the other the Slla-ho, 
or Sand River, which is crossed by* the 
Imperial Road at Sha-ho-pu, about four- 
teen miles south by west of Mukden. A 
little south of Sha-ho-pu, some twenty 
miles south by west of Mukden, a small 
affluent of the Sha-ho is also crossed by 
the Imperial Road. This is the Shi-li-ho, 
which flows roughly from east to west in 
a very' narrow and deep bed. 

A correspondent has given in the Times 
an interesting account of the Sha-ho, 
which, from a point a few hundred miles 
west, and for a long distance cast of the 
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road, is in some places 500 yards wide 
and all sand. The actual river is at this 
season a mere stream which meanders 
from side to side of the bed, and is no- 
where just now more than 50 or Go yards 
wide, and rarely more than 3 feet deep. 
South of the river there is a long' series of 
sand dunes stretching- for some miles 
eastward of the Imperial Road, and gen- 
crallv crowned with trees. West of the 
Imperial Road the Sha-ho flows through 
a narrow and very steep bed, with 
steep banks. There is much deep 
water and a treacherous mud bottom. 
Only the railway bridge exists, and a 
passage of the stream at this point by 
a great body of troops would seem to 
be difficult. Sha-ho-pu was once a small 
town on the north bank, but was all eaten 
away during the floods of 1S88, and its 
former site now forms part of the deep, 
open sandy river bed. To the south of 
the river, along a gully winding from the 
south, is the present little village, which 
consists of only about twenty houses, 
mostly in yards surmounted by high mud 
walls. 

The first few days of the great and pro- 
tracted operation which will go down to 
history as the Battle of the Sha-ho are 
uninteresting and, as regards details, 
rather obscure. 

At first, it would seem, the Russians 
met with some success in the course of 
their advance, particularly on their right. 
By the 9th their scheme was beginning to 
develop, and the actual struggle began. 
The initial result of importance appears 
to have been the Russian occupation of 
Ben-tsia-pu-tse which, as noted in the 
previous chapter, is an important point 
on the road from Mukden to Pen-si-hu, 
formerly held in some strength by the 
Japanese. The latter had fortified the 
place pretty strongly, but, it is said, had 


neglected to take into account a certain 
hill from which a galling flank fire could 
be delivered on the Ben-tsia-pu-tse posi- 
tion. The Russians, it is claimed— and 
the Japanese do not controvert this 
account — duly seized this hill, and made 
such good use of it in connection with their 
attack that the Japanese evacuated their 
position without further serious resist- 
ance. 

Meanwhile, the Russians had been 
pushing on against both Yen-tai and the 
Yen-tai coal-mines, and had further 
worked round first to the east and then 
southwards, until, on the morning of the 
9th, they were able to cross the Tai-tse- 
ho near Pen-si-hu with a brigade of in- 
fantry, 20,000 cavalry, and two guns. 
Now General Kuroki not only had a de- 
tachment at Pen-si-hu, but one or more 
to the east of this place. Accordingly 
this Russian movement meant not only 
a menace to the Japanese right flank; 
it involved also a complete severance 
of communications between the main 
body and the detachments guarding that 
flank. 

October 9th, then, finds the Japanese in 
a situation demanding high qualities of 
generalship. As far as the evacuation of 
Ben-tsia-pu-tse is concerned there is no 
particular cause for regret, as it merely 
necessitates a shrinkage of the Japanese 
resistance, which is now chiefly concen- 
trated in and round the Yen-tai colliery 
position. But the Russian movements 
on the Tai-tse-ho need to be strongly 
checked, lest they be followed up by at- 
tacks in force calculated to throw the 
whole of the Japanese right flank into 
disorder. 

The Japanese rise to the occasion finely. 
Although there is only a weak detachment 
near Pen-si-hu, and the Russians under 
General Rennenkampf are reinforced 
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by another brigade of infantry, 1,500 
more cavalry, and eight more guns, the 
attackers soon find they have their work 
cut out for them. Before their com- 
munications have been severed the de- 
fenders manage to let General Kurokt 
know what is happening, and they then 
set themselves to the business of offering 
the stoutest possible resistance. Be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon the Russian infantry and artillery 
by a sudden attack seize the heights east 
of Pen-si-hu, and, later, capture another 
position commanding the road. The 
fighting throughout the gth in this quar- 
ter is described as being of the fiercest 
description, and the Russian losses alone 
were admitted to be ’* about 200.” That 
the Russians were very much in earnest 
in attempting to beat down the Japanese 
resistance is apparent from the number 
of troops they showed in this quartet. 


For behind the two Infantry brigades and 
the 5,000 odd cavalry who were actually 
operating on or had crossed the Tai-tsc 
River, there seem to have been large 
bodies moving down front the direction 
of the Ta-ling, presumably with the inten- 
tion of completing the process of rolling 
up the Japanese right flank when the 
fighting in the centre had become more 
developed. 

But, notwithstanding their capture of 
the two positions mentioned, the Rus- 
sians may well have been taken aback 
by the furious reception they encountered. 
By all accounts they might as well have 
engaged a full division as this small, 
isolated detachment, judging by the ex- 
traordinary tenacity and hitting power 
displayed by the latter. Nor were Japan- 
ese pluck and resolution to go unre- 
warded. By 9 p.m. on October 9th a 
reinforcement despatched by General 
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Kurolvi had fought its way to the rescue and there can be little question that the 
of the hard-pressed detachment, and Russian failure to make a serious iaipivs- 

throughout the night a vigilant watch sion on this flank contributed largely- to 

was kept in order to frustrate a possible the eventual result of the battle thus 

attack in the darkness. fiercely begun. 

We may anticipate events in this The remainder of the fighting on the 
•a little by mentioning that on the morn- qth was not very dramatic, (he Russians 

ing of the iOth the Japanese at f'en-si-hu being still engaged in covering the con- 

made a brisk counter-attack under cover siderable space between the Jlun-lio and 

•of a thick fog, and succeeded by i r a.m. the Japanese left and centre. During the 

in regaining both of the positions lost on morning only one division was observed 

the previous day. Exasperated at this in the centre, but in the afternoon a 

the Russian cavalry swept up in a des- large column, five miles long, was seen 

perale charge, coming, according to moving southwards down the railway, 

the official despatches, “ within sword- According to Russian unofficial accounts 

length,” but they were repulsed, leaving one Russian force, which had crossed the 

many dead and wounded. Later the Sha-ho on the qth, was engaged during 

Russians were reinforced, but the Japan- the day at Ma-ma-lung, which lies to the 
esc continued to hold their ground well, north of the Yen-lai coal mines about 
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twenty tnilc.s .south-east of Mukden. On 
the hills round lln-mu-tung the Japanese 
had planted four batteries. When the 
Russians advanced these retired south- 
ward across a narrow valley which runs 
east and west, and joined the main 
Japanese force on the hills beyond. In 
the fighting round Ha-m.i-tung a few 
Japanese prisoners are said to hn\e been 
taken. '1 he Russians followed the 
Japanese across the \ alley, taking up 
positions on the foothills, from which the 
artillery shelled the Japanese forces while 
the infantry advanced through the defiles. 

On October loth the principal fighting 
took place between the branch line from 
\ en-tai to the coal mines and the Sltili- 
li-lio, the little stream flowing; at right 
angles to the Imperial Road, of which 
mention was made at the beginning of 
this chapter. On the previous evening 
the Russian outposts bad advanced to 
within three or four miles of Ven-tai, and 
at Ibis point the Japanese evidently in- 
tended to check the enemy's progress. 
Accordingly they brought up strong re- 
serves with artillery, and a vigorous duel 
takes place, the Japanese not only main- 
taining their positions, but even assuming 
the offensive after they had thoroughly 
searched the Russian positions with a 
well-directed artillery fire. In the even- 
ing the Russians fell back across the 
Shill-li river in order to bivouac, but on 
the morning of the nth they recrossed, 
and fighting was resumed with the ut- 
most vigour. 

In the early morning of the ioth there 
was sharp fighting far away on the 
Japanese right, some distance beyond 
Pen-si-hu, at a place called Han-chang. 
Here the Japanese had an outlying de- 
tachment, more, it would seem, for pur- 
poses of observation than with any idea 
of independent action, and the post had 
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been attacked by the Russians as far 
back as October 7th. Apparently the 
.solitary idea in the mind of a Japanese 
ollicer attacked under such circumstances 
is to light and keep on fighting, and the 
commander of this detachment is no ex- 
ception to the rule. He resists on the 
7th, and continues to resist throughout 
the 8th and 9th. W'c have no details of 
his performances, but it is duly recorded 
by Marshal Oyama that at 3 a.nt. on the 
morning of the 10th the Japanese at 
Han-chang made a night attack on the 
enemy confronting them, and drove them 
back eastward. 

During the 10th no serious movement 
is recorded on the Japanese left, but pre- 
parations are being made to assume the 
offensive on the following day. 

The nth is a day of close and bitter 
fighting all along the line. The Russians 
at ten o’clock in the morning open a 
severe attack on the Japanese forces at 
Pen-si-hu, which have been considerably 
stiffened, and the battle rages hotly in 
this quarter until sundown without, it 
would seem, much advantage being 
gained on either side, the Russians being 
in considerable strength, and having now 
sonic So guns east of Pen-si-hu. 

In the Japanese centre rather more 
marked progress is made. To the north 
of the Ven-tai coal mines there is very 
fierce fighting, in the course of which the 
Japanese begin gradually to assume the 
offensive, but as yet they do not make 
much headway in this direction owing to- 
the strength of the enemy, and the alter- 
nating fortune of war, which for a time 
places the greater portion of an impor- 
tant position east of the mines in the 
hands of the enemy. 

It is on the left that the fighting on 
the nth assumes its most distinctive 
aspect. Marshal Oyama, finding that 
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both his centre and right can hold their 
own, has determined to reinforce his left 
considerably with a view to a vigorous 
counterstroke and an attempt to envelope 
the Russian right. By way of prelude, 
General Oku’s Army flings itself heavily 
on the enemy to the north of Yen-tai 
station, and a terrific encounter ensues, 
the heights being held alternately by 
Russians and Japanese. The former had 
General Uaniloff, commanding - the 6th 
Siberian Regiment, wounded. The result 
of the day’s fighting in this quarter also 
was indecisive, but it was unmistakably 
favourable to the Japanese, who un- 
doubtedly on this day succeeded in put- 
ting a new complexion on the battle. In 
point of fact, the Russian attack may 
already have said to have failed, for it 
has been checked on the left and centre, 
and on the right is beginning to be rolled 
back. The Japanese, at the close of the 
nth, are threatening the Russian right 
flank and rear, and it is quite clear that, 
unless some decided Russian success can 
be gained at some other point in the 
line, some twenty-three miles in length, 
along - which the fighting now extends, 
the effect of this pressure will rapidly 
become serious. 

One correspondent, describing the pro- 
gress of the battle on the nth, gives a 
lurid account of the Vorognetz Regiment 
of Russian infantry against the flanks of 
which several squadrons of Japanese 
cavalry made a desperate charge, “ but 
not a man reached the Russian lines, and 
not a man returned. The Vorognetz 
Regiment was again attacked by the 
Japanese, and this time suffered fright- 
ful loss. The opposing forces at this 
point were within 400 paces of each 
other, taking cover behind trees.” 

Marshal Oyama is not slow to take 
advantage of the more favourable aspect 


of affairs presented at nightfall on th 
nth. At midnight the Centre Arm 
pushes forward in a night attack, am 
starts well by capturing a couple of gun 
and eight ammunition wagons, thoug; 
at the cost of some casualties, includ 
ing Major-General Marui wounded an< 
Colonel Yasumura killed. At dawn 01 
October 12th the Centre Army ha< 
reached the highlands a little to the eas 
of Yen-tai, and had commenced ; 
vigorous attempt to keep the enemy 01 
the move, eventually capturing x 1 gun: 
and 150 prisoners. 

Some capital work is now done by the 
Right Army under General Kuroki, which 
with some assistance from the Centre 
Army, was actively engaged throughoul 
the 1 2th and made considerable progress. 
Twelve miles to the east of Yen-tai a 
Russian force of infantry and artillery 
was enveloped and fled in great disorder. 
During the day General Kuroki detached 
a considerable body of cavalry under 
Prince Kanin with orders to cut off the 
retreat of the Russian force operating 
against Pen-si-hu. The latter had made 
several fresh attacks, but all had been 
repulsed, and, in view of the tendency to 
weakness now being shown by the Rus- 
sian centre, its position w?as becoming 
precarious, and towards evening - it began 
to show signs of retreating. 

The 12th was a great day for General 
Oku’s Army on the left. After repulsing 
a strong force of the enemy, the central 
column of this army occupied on 
Wednesday afternoon Liu-san-kia-tzu, 
five miles north-east of Yen-tai, capturing 
16 guns. From this point it pursued the 
enemy, and succeeded in capturing four 
more guns. The enemy twice attempted 
desperate counter-attacks, delivered with 
a gallantry which evoked the warm ad- 
miration of the Japanese, but to no pur- 
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po.sc. I he tide had definite!} turned, the 
Japanese gave no chances, and the coun- 
ter-attacks were repulsed with heavy 
looses. 

Nor was the complete tale of the Left 
Aran's* achievements on this memorable 
day vet told. General Oku’s right col- 
umn while pursuing the citvmv near Shih- 
li-ho captured five more guns, making a 
total of 25 guns taken by the Left Army 
alone, in addition to the 13 which, with 
some extra ammunition wagons, had 
fallen into General Xo/u’.s hands. 

At the dose of the uth the situation 
i.» becoming clear. Any doubt as to the 
futility of the great Russian attack may 
now be considered set at rest, for it is 
quite hopeless for the Russians to expect 
to resume the offensive unless the Jap- 
anese make some amazing error. The 
Russian right is beginning to be crumpled 
up, the Russian centre is giving way, and 
the left at l’cn-si-hu is preparing to re- 
treat. 'lhc most that can be done is to 
get back in fairly good order without 
allowing the successes gained by General 
Oku to lead to a Russian rout. Marly 
on the 13th the Japanese force at Pen- 
si-hu assumed the offensive against the 
Russian left, which now commenced a 
gradual retirement. During this opera- 
tion the Japanese cavalry force under 
Prince Kanin, which had been despatched 
by General Kuroki on the previous day 
in the hope of interrupting the Russian 
retreat, emerged on the enemy’s left 
flank and rear, shattering his reserves, 
which, as Marshal Oyama tersely re- 
marks, “ greatly improved the situation 
in this part of the field.” The Russians, 
however, succeeded, eventually, as will 
be seen, in making good their retreat, 
the hoped-for isolation of their forces in 
this quarter being doubtless hindered by 
General Kuroki ’s inability to detach suffi- 


cient infantry for this purpose from his 
busily occupied main body. 

throughout the 13th Generals Kuroki 
and Xozu appear to have been engaged 
in much the same sort of fighting as on 
the previous day. The Russian centre, 
although it has now been to all intents 
and purposes falling back for at least 
twenty-four hours, has jieldcd very little 
ground, and during the morning of the 
13th fights with the greatest courage and 
tenacity, the Tomsk Regiment especially 
distinguishing itself by the defence of one 
of the advanced positions. Kuropatkin 
himself watches the struggle in this quar- 
ter, and bears testimony to its desperate 
character. Hut not even Russian obsti- 
nacy could prevail against Japanese de- 
termination. About 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon the Russian centre finally gives 
way, and the troops composing it retire 
closer to the line of the Sha-ho, the Jap- 
anese occupy ing the eminences which the 
Russians have evacuated. 

Some progress is made by the Japanese 
on the 13th, but not sufficient to warrant 
any sanguine hopes of a successful enve- 
lopment. It is apparently in this quarter 
that an incident occurs which is tvpical of 
the extraordinary severity of the fighting 
from one end to the other of this vast 
battlefield. One has to say “ appar- 
ently,” for the name of the locality as re- 
corded in the Reuter’s telegram describ- 
ing the incident cannot be found on any 
generally accessible map. This fact docs 
not materially lessen, however, the grim 
interest of the story, which is as follows : 
The Russians had on the evening, it 
seems, of the 12th occupied the village 
in question after a brilliant attack which 
was pressed home so vigorously that the 
surviving Japanese in retiring left behind 
numbers of rifles Shortly afterwards 
the Japanese artillery bombarded the vil- 



lhat the Russians were try using- cut kaoliang as cover. With- 

acunte it, retiring to some out awaiting orders from their officers 

in the vicinity. 1 he Jap- the Russians made a magnificent charge, 
sumed their occupation of killing their enemy to the last man. 

“ On the following morning the Jap- 
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) retake the village the Rus- anese advanced to the final attack, sweep- 
g whom were included the ing the village and heights with artillery, 
jiment, “ approached under and driving the Russians out with heavy 

'ht and surprised the Japan- losses. Of some Russian companies but 

whom were either asleep ten or fifteen men came through alive.” 
Only a handful escaped. Even more stubbornly than the Russian 
rpanese attacked, their infan- centre did the Russian right dispute the 
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ground will* the advancing Japanese, 
and would doubtless ha\e gone on dis- 
puting but for an order received at night- 
fall on tlic 13th from General Kuropatkin 
to retire on the Slta*ho. Hvidently the 
Japanese pressed hotlj on their heels, for 
towards evening we hear of them com- 
mencing to attack Sha-ho-pu and Lin- 
shi-pu. 

The weather during the past day and 
night had been extreme!} trying. Dur- 
ing the night of the I2th->3th a heavy 
rain and thunder-storm had burst o\cr 
the opposing forces, and the rain and 
thunder continued all through the morn- 
ing of the 13th. 

K.irly on the 14th the Japanese at Pen- 
si-Iui take up the pursuit of the Russian 
left and drive the enemy northwards for 
a considerable distance. Simultaneously 
the remainder of General Kuroki’s Army 
and the Centre Army under General Xozu 
press forward in a grand advance, and 
force the enemy to the Sha-ho and bejond 
it By the evening of the 14th there 
stem to be few , if any, of the troops of the 
Russian centre on the south bank of the 
Sha-ho, and the positions occupied by the 
Right and Centre Japanese Armies are 
held so strongly that Kuropatkin’s hopes 
of continuing tlic struggle to some defin- 
ite purpose seem quite illusory. 

On the Japanese left the wretched little 
village of Sha-ho-pu was the scene of 
continued encounters. While the right 
column of General Oku’s Army was en- 
gaged in capturing some useful heights 
south to the east, the central column de- 
voted its attention to the heights south of 
Sha-ho-pu, which it occupied during the 
afternoon. According to Russian official 
reports the Japanese succeeded subse- 
quently in getting into Sha-ho-pu, but 
were eventually ejected by the Russians 
.and diivcn back for over a mile. At Lin- 


shi-pu the Japanese were more successful. 
Pari of the central and part of the left 
column of the Left Army charged the 
position here at 4 p.m., and captured it 
after a severe hand-to-hand fight, in which 
a Russian regiment and two batteries 
were driven back. 

Meanwhile, the remainder of the left 
column had crossed the Sha-ho further to 
the west of the railway, and occupied a 
position at Chang-Iiang-pnu. This the 
Russians made desperate attempts to re- 
cover, sending against it four regiments 
of infantry and a battery of artillery, all of 
whose attacks, however, were repulsed. 

During the 14th, again, the fighting 
was rendered more difficult by torrential 
rains, a thunderstorm bursting shortly 
after noon and flooding the roads. 

The night of the 14th passed quietly, 
and on tlic 15th the Right and Centre 
Japanese Armies advanced to the banks 
of the Sha-ho, driving back such forces 
of the enemy as still remained south of 
the river. Telegraphing at nightfall on 
the 15th Marshal Oyama remarked that 
the enemy were still in some force on the 
farther bank of the Sha-ho confronting 
the Japanese Right and Centre Armies, 
but not in sufficient strength to give 
battle. During the day the Russians at 
Sha-liOrpu had maintained a most stub- 
born resistance, but in the evening even 
here the Japanese were successful, and, by 
nightfall on October 15th, the great 
Battle of the Sha-ho was to all practical 
intents and. purposes a Japanese victory. 

We shall deal in a separate chapter 
with the sequel to the Sha-ho fighting, of 
which a daily record lias been given 
above, and may there have occasion to 
discuss some of the more important 
lessons of this momentous conflict. But 
before we leave the present stage of the 
operations there are one or two supple- 
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lentary notes and incidents that will 
lore conveniently find a place here than 
t a future period. 

It will be remarked by the majority of 
eaders that the Battle of the Sha-ho is 
ne which does not lend itself at all 
aadily to descriptive treatment. The 
rea occupied by the fighting’ is so enor- 
lous, the space of time over which the 
peration is spread is so considerable, 
rat it is extremely difficult to make any 
ccount at once coherent and picturesque, 
’ractically speaking, the Sha-ho fighting 
; quite a little campaign in itself, and on 
lat basis would afford material for a 
oodly volume. If we regard it, as in 
iis case it is expedient to do, in the 
ght of a battle, or connected series of 
attles, incidental to the war, some loss 
; inevitable. Either one must miss a 
ood deal of colour and effectiveness in 
le attempt to make the various move- 
tents over a huge battlefield fairly clear, 
r the anxiety to “ make pictures ” will 
Dth blur the detail and spoil the con- 
nuity of the narrative. 

The compromise here attempted, 
imely, a brief day-to-day record with 
r appendix — of which tire succeeding 
rapter will form part — of such details 
; are available from various sources, is 
ie more excusable since the sources in 
lestion are not wholly satisfactory, 
ventually, no doubt, there will be 
>table descriptions forthcoming of the 
veral phases of the battle. But the 
bled accounts, apart from the official 
ispatches, were singularly meagre. We 
id nothing in the case of the Japanese 
ovements, for instance, to compare 
th the splendid record of the work of 
ineral Oku’s Army in the Battle of 
ao-yang' by the Special Correspondent 
the Times. Nor had we any account 
the Russian retirement half so illu- 


minating as that which Reuter’s Corres- 
pondent sent from Liao-yang itself. 

io M. Recouly, the Correspondent of 
the Paris Temps, we are indebted for one 
of the most interesting bits of informa- 
tion received in connection with the Rus- 
sian advance. M. Recouly accompanied 
the Russian left or, as he calls it, the 
Eastern Army, to the movements of 
which we have only been able to make a 
biief allusion in our daily record. The 
“Eastern Army” was “composed of 
excellent troops, and appeared to have a 
most important part to play on the 
Japanese flank— -that N to say, it was to 
make the turning movement that would 
force the enemy to retreat. It started 
from Fu-ling and Fu-shun on October 
6 th, passing through the smaller valleys 
running from north to south. Its first 
engagement was on the evening of the 
ioth, at Liao-chan-tzu. Its object was 
to capture the Tu-men Pass (Tu-men- 
tzu-ling) in order to open the way to 
Pen-si-hu, on the Tai-tse River. On 

the nth there was a general attack, in 
which almost the entire Russian forces 
were engaged. The Russian left tried 
to rush an almost perpendicular height 
and wus repulsed. The divisions to the 
right vigorously and successfully at- 
tacked some ridges of secondary import- 
ance, and succeeded in getting to the foot 
of the principal position. This was a 
steep height of considerable elevation 
crowned with Japanese redoubts. At 

daybreak on the 12th six battalions de- 
livered a furious bayonet attack, scaling 
the heights, but they failed to capture the 
position. Two Colonels and a Chief of 
the Staff were killed. The light con- 

tinued all day. The Russians climbed 
higher and higher, and the principal 
positions would have been taken it it had 
been possible to bring up the reserves. 
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Unfortunately, they were required else- 
where ti» cheek the Japanese offensive, 
and to fill a gap between the 1* astern 
and Central Armies. Several companies 
of Russian soldiers remained two days*, 
without food or drink, crouching between 
the rocks on one of the steepest sides of 
the height. Vet the Japanese had but a 
small force, and the two batteries rarely 
fired.” 

M. Uveoulv subsequently left the East- 
ern Army, and on the 13th passed west- 
ward along the whole of the Russian 
lighting front. The cannonade at the 
centre and in the west was terrific. The 
Western Army fought without intermis- 
sion for three days and nights. The 
Japanese had massed their principal 
forces on that part of the field, where 
they slowly repulsed the Russians. On 
the evening of the 13th the Russian right 
wing had given way, and the Japanese 
were still advancing. The Russian 
failure was attributed to the slowness of 
the Eastern Army, but, says M. Rccouly, 
it was impossible to take the Tu-mcn 
Pass as rapidly as was imagined. 

Of the episodes of the battlefield none 
is, perhaps, more strangely moving than 
the following : — While the battle was at 
its height a wounded Russian officer and 
a handful of wounded men reported them- 
selves to the General in command. The 
General stormed at them, “ How dare 
you leave your men at such a moment 5 
Back with you at once. Where is your 
regiment? ” “ Here, sir,” replied the 

officer. “ What, 3s that all? ” the Gen- 
eral exclaimed with horror. “ Yes, sir, 
that is all ” 

Time after time there occurred terrible 
encounters marked by almost frantic 
ferocity. At one point some Russian 
Grenadiers deliberately threw away their 
rifles, and with their bayonets in their 


teeth climbed some almost perpendicular 
rocks held by a Japanese company. 
Botli fought savagely hand to hand to 
the death. Again, Lieutenant Crosdeff, 
the only surviving ollicer of a Siberian 
regiment, arrived in one of the Japanese 
entrenchments with a few of his men, and 
the Japanese, having no more cartridges, 
attacked them with stones, fists, and 
bayonets. 

In another part of the field the Rus- 
sians stormed a pass which was domin- 
ated by two forts erected on an almost 
perpendicular rocky eminence, and gar- 
risoned by the Japanese. Under a de- 
vastating fire the Russians advanced 
against the rock and climbed up the steep 
sides, leaving heaps of dead at its base. 
At last they reached the top, when they 
were met by the Japanese, who rushed 
fiom their trenches and flung hand-gren- 
ades at them. Only a mass of fright- 
fully mutilated corpses and dismembered 
arms and legs reached the bottom of the 
mountain. 

General Kuropatkin himself gave strik- 
ing proof of cool personal courage. 
When the Russian centre was in danger 
of being pierced, and reports arrived that 
the position was becoming untenable, the 
Commander-m-Chief mounted his charger 
and personally, in spite of the entreaties 
of his staff, led the Petroff Regiment 
right up to the enemy. 

Another inspiring example of persona! 
gallantry was afforded by Colonel Puti- 
loff, who led a magnificent bayonet charge 
against a prominent eminence formerly- 
known as “ One Tree Hill,” which ap- 
pears to lie about two miles south-east 
of Sha-ho-pu. The fighting was so des- 
perate, and Colonel Putiloff’s courageous 
efforts so successful, that Kuropatkin 
promptly decorated the gallant officer 
with the Cross of St. Vladimir, and caused 
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re-namcd “ l*ut51oif\ being attended to. In this way it js 
I maps. certain that the death-roll has been in- 

;ounts of the awful creased by hundreds of lives. 

Japanese corre v pon- ** The great thunderstorm of Friday 
’resting excerpt from {October 14th) added to the intense 
m Tokio by the Cor- agonies of the suffering wounded, who 
Daily F .v press, who had lain all day in tlie field. The little 
ion of the incessant rivulets that ran down the hills were 
ig which look place literally red with the hlood of the 
t and *’ in which him- wounded and djing Russians and Jap- 
i literally hacked to anese. One of the correspondents, who 
and knives. In an states that ho rode over a part of the 
Japanese column the field occupied by General Oku’s forces, 
g volley after volley telegraphs that the scene was the most 
Japanese, received appalling ever witnessed by man. The 
and then used their cries of the wounded soldiers, asking to 
the most terrible be taken out of the rain, were heard far 
upanese soldiers were above the din of rifle fire. The stolidity 
! with their skulls of the Japanese soldier and the dumb 
courage of the Russian were not proqf 
n both sides found it against the terrors of the day. In one 
ith the never-ceasing place the correspondent came upon a 
The Japanese Red heap of Russian dead piled six deep at a 
mirable in every re- spot where a Finnish regiment had fqi 
inadequate for the horns withstood the attacks of the pick 
ousands of wounded of Oku’s Army. They had fought to the 
for hours, or crawled last man, and their trenches were packed 
itiful agony, without with the dead.” 
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CHAPTER LX VI. 

COX’ i IXUKD FIGHTING I.OSS OK JAPANESE GUNS — RESULT OF THE BATTLE- 
ENGAGEI) FRIG HIT UL CASUALTIES — PATHETIC SCENES — COMPARISON WIT 
VANG — A I.ESSOX. 

AL 7 HOUGH, as has been stated in which Marshal Oyama official 
the preceding chapter, the Battle to it. 
of the Sha-ho ended, to all intents and During the night of the 15th tl: 
purposes, on the evening ot October a very sharp encounter on the J 

15th, the fighting was more or less con- left. It will be remembered t 
tinuous for some time alter that dale. Japanese captured the village 
Evidently the idea in the minds of the shi-pu to the west of Sha-ho-pu 
Japanese was to ascertain by sustained evening of the 14th. The positi 
pressure on the Russian front whether it an important one, and the Japan* 
would be possible to push the enemy back made the most of it by transfor 
not only to the Ilun-ho, but beyond large stone temple with thick stor 
Mukden. The Russians, on the other into a fort surrounded with < 
hand, seem at first to have been inspired palisades, and barbed wire. ( 
by a vague hope of counteracting the night of the 15th the Russians a 
disastrous failure of the past six days the position, and by midnight ha< 
by a fresh offensive. On neither side were pied most of the village. B 
such sanguine expectations to be realised. temple-fort proved too hard a 
The Russians were to be pressed a little crack, although subjected to a no 
further back, but Mukden was still to pounding with artillery. Desultor; 
remain in their hands.' The Japanese went on for many hours, the op 
were to suffer one smart, if incidental, forces being only eight hundred 
reverse, but the ground they had won from one another, 
was not to be yielded by them, nor the Throughout the 16th the Ri 
prospect of recapturing Liao-yang to be made repeated counter-attacks c 
brought any closer to the Russians. Japanese left, but without any ef 
Both sides were beginning to feel the result. A village called Li-mun- 1 
strain of the long and uninterrupted little to the east of the railway, fo 
fighting very severely, and, although miles south of Mukden, which ha( 
such minor combats as are recorded occupied by the Japanese in the m 
during the subsequent week display al- of' the 15th simultaneously wit. 
most unabated fury, it is clear that the capture of Sha-ho-pu, went through 
great battle has, to use the expressive the same experience as Lin-shi-pi 
phrase of one correspondent, “ worn with the same result. Telegraphii 
itself out,” at any rate within two or the evening of the 16th, Marshal 0 
three days of the time-limit — the 15th — mentioned that since the mornin: 
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enemy m.uk* no fewer than sis counUi- 
attacks against the left column of the 
Japan cm; Left Army. All these It.ul been 
repulsed. “ \e\ erthele.ss.” added the 
Japanese Commander-m-Chicf, " this 
e\ ening five or si\ battalions of infantry, 
with tut) or three balteiie.s, renewed the 
attack, which we are now engaged in 
repelling.” 

It became desirable to increase the 
Japanese pressure on the Russian right, 
and accordingly, on the ex ening of the 
i(»lh, a mixed force under IJrigadicr- 
General Vamada, consisting of fixe and 
a half battalions and some field and 
mountain artillery, was despatched to co- 
operate with part of the Left Army in 
an attack north of Sha-ho-pu. Coming 
into line xxith the troops xxith whom it 
xvas intended to work, this force drove 
back the enemy, capturing txxo guns, but 
subsequently seems to haxc pushed too 
far forward. I* or, when returning to 
camp on the evening of the 17th it found 
itself cnx eloped by elexen and a half 
battalions of the enemy, xxho fell upon 
it with much xigour. A fierce hand-to- 
hand combat ensued, in which the Japan- 
ese centre succeeded in drixing back the 
enemy. The wings xvere not so fortu- 
nate, and were compelled to cut their 
xvay out. The most serious loss was that 
sustained by the artillery, most of the 
men and horses of which were shot down. 
Ex'cntually the Japanese were compelled 
to abandon nine field and fi\ r e mountain 
guns. 

The remaindei of the fighting on the 
17th was chiefly in the centre, and con- 
sisted largely of artillery fire. On the 
morning of the 17th the Russians held 
a position twelve miles south of Mukden 
on the main road. Just before noon the 
Japanese found the main road and the 
village occupied by the Russians, and 


shelled them with shrapnel and Shimosc 
powder contact shells, without, however, 
doing much damage. Toxxards evening 
there was a lull, but in the course of the 
night the Russians delivered two fierce 
attacks against the front of the right 
column of the Japanese Left Army, and 
also minor attacks in the direction of 
the Centre and Right Armies. All these 
the Japanese claim to have repulsed, the 
enemy retreating and leaving many 
corpses. 

On the ifith the exchange of artillery 
lire continued, but the day xvas unevent- 
ful saxe for a mishap to a force of Rus- 
sian cavalry which, while engaged on 
a reconnaissance, was enticed into pur- 
suing the enemy and lured into contact 
xxith a considerable body of Japanese 
accompanied by machine and field guns. 

A patrol commanded by Second Lieu- 
tenant Turgenieff met the fire of the 
machine guns at 200 paces, and all the 
troopers’ horses xverc either killed or 
wounded. The gallant subaltern, al- 
though hit himself, helped a wounded 
Cossack scout on to his own horse and 
got away with him under fire. 

At this point we will, for the present, 
leave the record of the actual fighting 
xxith a few explanatory remarks as to the 
position noxv occupied by the opposing 
armies. On the Japanese right and 
centre it is sufficient to say that the 
Japanese now hold the left bank of the 
Sha-ho, but to the xvestxxard this defini- 
tion x\ ill not serx’e. For on their extreme 
left, that is to the west of the railway, 
the Japanese hold sex’cral important posi- 
tions on the right bank of the rixer, 
notably the temple-fort at Lin-shi-pu. 

On the other hand, a little to the east 
of the railxvay, the Russians hold a small 
enclave , about three miles long, of the 
left bank, at the point where “ One- 
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Trec^ or Putiloff Hill is situated. The for the present to make any serious 
Russian centre has recently been rein- ward movement even it' it were 
loiccd, and theie is still a considerable utterly fatigued and greatly shaker 
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Russian force available to the east and the fightful casualties of the past nine i 

nort-eastward. It will be seen then, that ten days. Any attempt on the part i 

something like a natural dead-lock has the Japanese to weaken their right ar 

been arrived at, neither side being able centre appreciably, in order to brin 
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mailers to a swift conclusion on their 
left, would assured!} be followed by a 
fresh advance of the Russians on the 
east. On the other hand, it is only by 
keeping a most vigilant o\e on both their 
Hanks that the Russians can prevent the 
envelopment against which they have 
hitherto fought with remarkable skill and 
success. 

We mav now* turn to the discussion 
of several huts and inferences concern- 
ing this trulv Titanic struggle. We have 
previously noted the Russian estimate of 
the Japanese forces engaged at the com- 
mencement, an estimate which there is 
reason to believe was under rather than 
over the mark as regards the number, 
at anv rale of the infantry, at Marshal 
Ovama’s disposal. The probability is 
that the Japanese Commander-m-Chief 
could reckon on at least 200,000 of that 
•arm, which would bring it on an equality 
with the Russian infantry as enumera- 
ted in the Japanese official estimate. 
According to the latter the Russian 
forces engaged at the Rattle of the Sha- 
ho consisted of the 1st, and, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, and 6th Siberian Divisions, the 1st, 
10th, and 7th Army Corps, two regi- 
ments of Moscow Infantry, eight regi- 
ments of the East Siberia Brigades, five 
batteries of field-mortars, two batteries 
of mortars, five batteries of horse artil- 
lery, five batteries of mountain guns, one 
•battery of siege guns, and one battery 
;of light guns, altogether 276 battalions, 
122 batteries, and 173 solnias, making 
about 200,000 infantry, 26,000 cavalry, 
and 950 guns. 

An impressive feature of all expert 
calculations of the forces at work on the 
Sha-ho is the extraoi dinary number of 
guns. According to the Russian esti- 
mate of the Japanese artillery the latter 
had only 638 “ pieces,” but this is almost 


Unquestionably wrong, unless it refers 
only to field-guns of the ordinary type, 
and does not take into account howitzers 
and mountain guns. It is difficult to 
believe that the Japanese could have had 
less than 800 and the Russians less than 
*)co guns, and the grand total thus 
arrived at is one which will appeal 
strongly to most imaginations. Indeed, 
it is like!} that the artillery duels at 
several stages of the battle must have 
surpassed in intensity anv thing yet re- 
corded in the annals of shot and shell. 
As evidence of this proposition it may be 
mentioned that one French correspondent 
at St. Petersburg, having access to 
much official information, declares that 
in eight da}s of Sha-ho fighting the 
Russian artillery fired more projectiles 
than were fired during the whole Russo- 
Turkish War 1 Of the Japanese artil- 
lery, by the wav, the Russians expressed 
warm admiration, noting especially the 
quickness and exactitude with which they 
found the range. The Russians, too, 
appear to have improved greatly in the 
matter of accuracy of artillery since the 
opening of the campaign. The Hon. 
Maurice Baring accompanied the and 
Transbaikal Battery as War Correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post during the 
Battle of the Sha-ho, and speaks warmly 
of its “ splendidly accurate ” fire during 
the preliminary shelling of a hill which 
was captured on the following day and 
was found to be ” covered with dead.” 

It is, practically speaking, impossible 
to arrive at any exact statement of the 
casualties in the Battle of the Sha-ho, 
because the Russian and Japanese official 
returns cover periods of varying length. 

In the case of the Japanese we have an 
official despatch from Marshal Oyama 
stating that the total Japanese casualties 
from the commencement of the Sha-ho 



u men kiucu tiuu wuuuucu. 

;e shall not be far wrong if we 
lose killed and wounded in the 
of this period at about 3,000 
:h would leave about 13,000 
for the period from October 
Tober 18th. The return of 
mded, and missing in the latter 
ich was issued by the Russian 
staff at St. Petersburg on 
jth, amounted to a much more 
total, namely, 800 officers and 
1 ! 

orn the solemn reflections which 
d by the bare statement of the 
this awful carnage, it will be 
the above figures settle once 
l the question as to the reality 
panese victory. It has never 
jested in this narrative that 
of themselves are any sure 
)f success. If they were, the 
Nan-shan, for example, would 
a Japanese defeat. But, where 
is attacked deliberately by 
ide, and not only repels the 
considerably advances its own 
captures 45 guns, and, in 
inflicts losses on the enemy 
to its own as three is to one, 

0 talk,, as the friends of Russia 
do at one time, of a drawn 

Surely, then, Marshal Oyama 
led in telegraphing as he did 
5 th : “As a sequel to a fight 
mtinuously for five days, we 
en back the superior forces of 

1 at every point, pursuing him 
ig him to the south bank of the 
Ve have inflicted heavy losses, 
ired over thirty guns and hun- 
prisoners. We have defeated 
; and converted an offensive 
into a radical failure.” 


iC£>uiLi> as ui'Jbc unumucu vvcic uitcuuc 

by some very pitiful scenes, moi 
especially on the Russian side. Toucl 
ing details of the misery caused by t! 
constant stream of wounded into Mul- 
den were published in the Russian an 
French papers and transmitted from S 
Petersburg and Paris by British corre: 
pondents. Here is an extract from it 
Dally Express , in which the state 1 
affairs at Mukden is vividly depicted 
“ The wounded commenced to arrive < 
Mukden on October nth, and the heavie. 
day was October 16th, when the ma< 
road leading to the city was absolute ! 
choked with ambulances, carts ai 
litters. 

“ So far as possible, preparations ha 
been made by the Red Cross Corps ■ 
cope with the inevitably heavy casuah 
list. When General Kuropatkin begr 
his unfortunate advance, every availab 
ambulance accompanied him, as well c 
the doctors and Bourses who serve 
through the Liao - yang engagemen 
Still, the facilities were miserably h 
adequate. A large portion of the mm 
needed hospital supplies were not fo 
warded to Mukden, the result being th. 
the Red Cross was handicapped 
every way. 

“Trainloads of wounded were se 
direct to Tie-ling, and all who could be- 
the journey were shipped to Harbi 
but there remained thousands of cas- 
which required immediate attention, ai 
these were ordered to Mukden. 

“ The doctors have been practical 
without sleep for a week. Sever 
nurses are reported to have actual 
died of exhaustion, one of them — a Sist 
of Charity — collapsing while assisting 
an operation. The supply of medici 
and surgical appliances has run short. 
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It ts estimated that at least 28,000 
wounded men have been treated at 
Mukden. Scores of them have died 
before surgical assistance could reach 
them.” 

In the formerly fertile and populous 
district south of Mukden the effect of the 
terrible casualties in the Sha-ho conflict 
was heightened by the increasing cold 
and tlie devastated aspect of the sur- 
rounding country. Here is a pen-sketch 
from a I’uris paper whose correspondent 
telegraphs from Mukden : *' I'ninter- 
ruptod lines of wounded and dying arc 
extended along the roads, all of which 
present the same lamentable appearance. 
At each step there are rags and dress- 
ings soaked in blood. Moving parallel 
to the stream of wounded are all the in- 
habitants of the country districts, who 
are fleeing from the battlefields and 
coming to seek refuge at Mukden. 
Women and children are carried in ve- 
hicles which convey at the same time the 
few belongings which remain from their 
past prosperity. On the one hand arc 
soldiers groaning in their death agony, 
while on the other are little children 
perishing with cold. All the doors, 
windows, and other wooden fittings have 
been taken from the huts, a large number 
of which have been ra^ed to the ground, 
all that remains of them being a heap of 
slones. Mukden is full of fugitives, and 
thousands of families who have been de- 
prived of all their possessions are living 
in the streets.” 

With some relief we turn from such 
harrowing details to the contemplation of 
the Battle of the Sha-ho in its purely 
military and historical aspects. It must 
be admitted that in neither does this tre- 
mendous operation appear, at any rate 
to the writer, to be as interesting or as 
significant as the Battle of Liao-yang. 


'1 he latter not only bristled with big 
points of instructiveness as to the 
capacity of strongly fortified positions 
to resist infantry attack, and the possi- 
bilities of an eminently strategic retreat, 
but it was real history. It showed the 
turning-point in the war arrived at by 
the grouping of the three Japanese 
armies under the personal control of one 
man; it also marked the consolidation of 
all the Russian forces under the direct 
leadership of Kuropatkin. The battle, 
accordingly, was the first real trial of 
strength between the two opposing 
Commanders-in-Chief, and, if it resulted 
in the partial triumph of one, it gained 
for the other a greatly increased respect 
among those who had formerly ques- 
tioned his capacity for generalship of 
the higher sort. While, again, it was to 
this extent indecisive, it indicated the 
loss to Russia and the gain to Japan of 
a place only second to Mukden in point 
of local prestige, and only second to Tic- 
ling as regards strategical significance. 

Tlie Battle of the Sha-ho loses by com- 
parison in these respects. The immense 
number of troops engaged, the enormous 
area of the battlefield, the desperate 
character of the fighting, the protracted 
period over which the operation extended, 
and lastly the ghastly length of the 
‘‘butcher’s bill,” combine to make it 
remarkable, and, up to a certain point, 
both interesting and instructive. But it 
is a veritable nightmare of strategical and 
tactical futilities, and, with the exception 
of the casualties, the result is singularly 
trivial. A fortnight later the opposing 
forces are in much the same position, and 
much the same relative strength, as they 
were before Kuropatkin took off his coat, 
like Mr. Snodgrass, and intimated that 
he was *‘ going to begin.” At the best, 
the Battle of the Sha-ho, tremendous as 
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it is, separately on. side red, and packed state the nature of the lessons to be dc- 

as It is with sullicient detail to fill, as has rim! from it. Perhaps, as expert opinion 

already been stipes led, a considerable on the subject comes to be crystallised, 
volume, is curiously incidental when its it will be found that the one great edu- 
efiect on the war comes to be considered, cational result of the battle is a negative 
Historically speaking, the period in which one. Surely there could be no better 
it occurs is a mere intm.d employed by example than this of the absurdity of 
the Russians in making a foolish c\peri- attempting dccisi\c results in a single 

ment out of which they emerge with fin- operation with armies so preposterously 

gers \ cry hadlv burned, but with no hurts large, and composed of so many Yaric- 

which Doctor Siberian Railway cannot gated units, that control by one man is 

heal. As for strategy and tactics, again, utterly hopeless. At one stage of the 
there is \ cry little of these in the Sha-ho Sha-ho battle one, if not both, of the 
battle which is not wholly rudimentary. Commanders- in -Chief was striving to 
There is nothing, for instance, to com- control the inomncnts of a quarter of a 
pare with Kuroki’s movement across the million of men, some detachments of 
Tui-tse-ho after the First Army had ac- whom had been separated by about forty 
eomplished its share in the first phase of miles, with only the most meagre mcan^ 
the Hattie of Liao-yang, and certainly of inter-communication. Even the fine 
nothing half so impressive as Kuropal- co-ordination of the Japanese armies was 
kin’s effort to combine a masterly retreat partially wrecked, while there were days 
from Liao-yang with the isolation of dming which portions of the Russian 
Kuroki's forces. forces were as much “ at a loose end ” 

The critics appear to ha\e found the as if they had been in Kaintcliatka. This 
indeterminate and at times rather con- is not war, and it may be doubted whether 
fused character of the Sha-ho struggle from any reasonable standpoint it can 
so puzzling, that they have hesitated to c\cn be called “magnificent.” 



A TYPICAL STATION ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY IN 
(Ftow Foster Fraser's “The Real Siberia”) 


PEACE TIME. 
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-D RECALL OF ALEXEIEFF — A VICEREGAL ORDER OF THE DAY — DEPARTURE FOR 
PETERSBURG — UNTLEASAXT EKFLECTIOXS — ARRIVAL IX RUSSIA — DOUBTFUL 
EPTIOX — IXTER VIEWS A X D EXPLANATION'S. 


Kige igo of liie present volume 
e left the question of the con- 
lie Russian operations in the Far 
rather an interesting condition of 
nly. After a good deal of dis- 
variegatecl by a quantity of in- 
the Tsar had confirmed General 
kin in the direction of military 
t the front, and it was understood 
re would shortly be two Russian 
in Manchuria over which Kuro- 
would exercise the authority, 
nominally vested in Admiral 
of Commander-in-Chief. As 
seen, this arrangement is modi- 
r by preparations for the forma- 
a Third Russian Army for the 
;t; but this is a matter which can 
rved for future consideration, 
proposed as the subject for this 
is the position of the Viceroy, 
Alexeieff, as affected by these 
ble changes, and still more by 
2 nt rather sensational happen- 

1 be remembered that in Chap- 
it was remarked that, for some 
er the great Council of War at 
y at which it was decided that 
;kin should be officially recog- 
Commander-in-Chief of the Rus- 
nies in Manchuria, there were 
umours that Admiral Alexeieff 
hortly be recalled. Support was 
mtly lent to this view by a re- 


port that a “ travelling chancellery,” 
divided into two departments, diplomatic 
and civil, had been attached to the Ad- 
miral’s Field Staff, a provision which 
naturally seemed to point to an impend- 
ing journey. But the Viceroy made no 
sign, and, although it was generally be- 
lieved that he was no longer considered 
by the Tsar to possess any military 
authority, he continued to confer with 
Kuropatkin, and was by many regarded 
as the principal composer of Kuropatkin ’s 
famous Order of the Day of October and, 
announcing the Russian movement 
against Liao-yang. It will be seen 
later that the Admiral denies the truth 
of this suggestion with some vehemence, 
but the allusion to the “ treacherous 
attack ” of the Japanese upon the fleet 
at Port Arthur has such an Alexeieffian 
ring that it is hard indeed to believe that 
the Viceroy had not some hand in the 
production of the unfortunate manifesto 
in question. 

It may, as a matter of history, be re- 
corded that the St. Petersburg Corres- 
pondent of the Echo de Paris states ex- 
plicitly that it was known in the capital 
that the order was “ drawn up by the Ad- 
miral and forced on the General, who 
appealed to the Emperor, but was not 
supported.” On the other hand, the 
correspondent of a Russian paper, the 
Novosti Duia , who was an eye-witness of 
the meeting between the Viceroy and the 
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Commandcr-iti-Chicf prior to the Rus- 
sian advance across the Sha-hn, says that 
after an interview lasting two hours ami 
a half the Viceroy, in addressing his own 
Staff, sard, “ Having examined the plans 
of the Commander (not Commander-in- 
Chief, he it noted), I recognise their full 
significance and correctness.” Further, 
thi'* correspondent maintains that the 
meeting was of a perfectly Mcndl) 
character, and was followed by a dinner 
at which the Staffs of both the high 
otlirials concerned were present. The 
question imolved is not, perhaps, one of 
paramount importance; but it is some* 
w hat unfortunate that Kuropatkin cannot 
he more definitel) relieved from the res- 
ponsibility of issuing an order the preten- 
tious ineptitude of which is a blot on his 
reputation, while it would hate made very 
little difference to that of his rival. 

There is ground for the belief that 
during the first three weeks of October 
the Viceroy was making a pretty strong 
effoit to counteract the influences now- 
being exercised against him; and that, 
finding success to be hopeless, he en- 
deavoured to arrange that his ” letting 
down ” should he as gentle as possible. 
Such, at any rate, seems to be the ex- 
planation of a very remarkable order 
published by him at Harbin on October 
25th, of which the following is the 
text : — 

“ Ilis Majesty to-day acceded to my 
request to be relieved of the duties of 
Commander-m-Cluef, and has appointed 
General Kuropatkin Commander-in-Chief 
of all our land forces in the Far East, 
while retaining me in my position of 
Viceroy. His Majesty at the same time 
deigned to favour me with an expression 
of sincere appreciation of my efforts in 
connection with the formation of the 
military forces of the Viceroyalty and 


their concentration in the war zone, and 
of my conduct of affairs as Commander- 
in-Chief of our forces in the Far East. 

“ While notifying the land and sea 
forces in the territory of the Far East 
of the Imperial will, and of the mark of 
favour graciously conferred by the 
Monarch, I consider it my duly 10 con- 
vey my cordial thanks to the glorious 
troops under my command who have 
taken an immediate share in the military 
operations for their truly self-sacrificing 
set vice, distinguished by many heroic 
deeds both of men and leaders belonging 
to all grades. I also express my sincere 
thanks to the troops which have not yet 
met the enemy for their energy and in- 
defatigability in a difficult position. I 
shall always be proud and hold it to be 
the highest honour that the special con- 
fidence of the Monarch conferred on me 
the command-in-chicfship of the glorious 
troops which have adorned their banners 
with fresh glory. 

“ It is my firm belief that, with God’s 
help, our strong foe will be overthrown 
by our troops, to the glory ol the 
Emperor and to the welfare of our be- 
loved fatherland.” 

It is hardly likely that anyone will ever 
put himself to the trouble of compiling a 
full biography of the first “ Viceroy of 
the Far East,” but, if such a record be 
forthcoming, surely the above-quoted 
document will be regarded as one of the 
crowning achievements of Alexeieff’s 
career. It is practically certain that the 
wishes of the Tsar as to the assumption 
by Kuropatkin of the Comma nder-in- 
Chiefship were known to the Viceroy 
early in October, if not before. It is 
hardly to be doubted that the change 
was extremely distasteful to Alexeieff, as 
robbing him of by far the greater part 
of his dignity. Yet not until the last 
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week in October does he promuIg.it e the 
Imperial decree, and then he seeks to 
convey the idea that it is at his own 
instance that the Commandcr-in-Chicf- 
sliip has been transferred to his* great 
rival! 

The full extent of the amazing audacity 
displac'd by Alexeieff at this juncture 
can be tealised when it is added that, when 
the above order was telegraphed to St. 
Petersburg, the belief at the cilice of the 
General Staff was that Kuropatkin was 
about to be invested with the supreme 
direction of the naval as* well as* of the 
military forces in the Far Hast. “ It is 
expected,” adds Reuter’s Correspondent, 
telegraphing from the Russian capital, 
** that Admiral Alexeieff will very shortly 
arrive at St. Petersburg, and that his stay 
here will be of a prolonged character.” 
In the melancholy history of fallen 
favourites one cannot recall an instance 
in which a former “ power in the land,” 
well knowing that his reign was coming 
to a sudden and inglorious end, lias 
asserted himself more boldly to the very 
last. Typically Russian is, perhaps, the 
best verdict on a performance which 
somehow compels admiration of a sort, 
even though the virtues displayed he 
only pluck and tenacity of a rather doubt- 
ful order. But that a Russian should try 
to bluff Russians into accepting him at 
his own valuation, notwithstanding such 
clear signs of his depreciated authority, 
may almost be classed as one of the 
curiosities of history. 

Five days after his publication of the 
order relating to the Commander-in- 
Chiefship Admiral Alexeieff and his Staff 
leave Harbin for St. Petersburg, where 
they are timed to arrive a fortnight later. 
It is officially given out that the Viceroy’s 
return is due to the fact that his service 
is needed in forming new plans for the 


campaign in Manchuria; but elsewhere 
the opinion is freely expressed that the 
recall is a permanent one, and has been 
brought about entirely by Alcxcicff’s 
failure of late to retain the confidence of 
his Imperial Master. The old adage, 
Lc Roi csl mort. Vive Ic Roil is exempli- 
fied in this instance by the haste with 
which not only high military officials but 
civil and municipal bodies tender their 
congratulations to General Kuropatkin. 
On all sides, save among the Japanese, 
there seems a general disposition to re- 
gard the Viceroy's return, or recall, with 
satisfaction. The Japanese can hardly 
be expected to regard the matter in the 
same light as their enemies, for they are 
shrewd enough to have perceived that 
the conflict of ideas between Alexeieff 
and Kuropatkin hitherto has been all to 
their advantage. The prospect of a 
change from this divided authority, these 
divided counsels, and the consequent 
occasional confusion, to a strong, co- 
herent system of naval and military 
control, can hardly be welcome to an 
adversary who has scored so heavily by 
the mistakes of the regime now ended. 

Personally and individually speaking, 
no doubt, the Japanese are glad enough 
to hear that Alexeieff has left Manchuria, 
never, perhaps, to return. For there can 
be no question as to the bitterness of 
feeling inspired by this strange man 
among all classes of the Island Nation. 

It cannot, of course, be said that, if 
Kuropatkin and not Alexeieff had become 
Viceroy of the Far East after that 
momentous Council at Port Arthur in 
igo3 to which allusion was made in 
Chapter XXX., there would have been 
no war between Russia and Japan, But 
it certainly would not have been entered 
on in the same spirit of insolent confi- 
dence on the one hand and aggravated 
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bitterness on the other. Alexeieff per- 
sonally seems to have lost no opportunity 
in those early days of behaving - towards 
the Japanese with overbearing- haughti- 
ness, and there is no doubt that in the 
early stages of the war the Japanese 
would have given a great deal if, as 
on one occasion seemed likely to occur, 
their old enemy had fallen into then- 
hands. Toward Kuropatkin, on the 
other hand, the attitude of the Japanese 
has always been one of Irani*: respect, 
just as it had been in the case of 
Admiral Makaroff, and is still in that of 
General Stocssel. Chivalrous lighters 
themselves, they have nothing but ad- 
miration for brave and honourable men 
like those mentioned. For Alexeieff, the 
intriguer, the bluffer, the lover of 
luxurious surroundings, the panic- 
stricken refugee from Mukden at the 
first whisper of approaching danger, 
men like Togo, Oyama, and Kuroki 
could not be expected to entertain any 
feelings but those of dislike, suspicion, 
and contempt. 

Let us now accompany the Viceroy 
for a short time on his return journey to 
St. Petersburg. We have said that he is 
accompanied by his Staff, but the state- 
ment needs some qualification. For ap- 
parently his Chief of the Staff has been 
left behind to take up an appointment 
under the new administration. At the 
commencement of the war Admiral 
Alexeieff’s Chief of the Staff was Major- 
General Pflug, who seems to have con- 
trolled what was known as the Vice- 
regal Bureau des Operations. For many 
weeks all the official news from the 
front came over the signature of 
General Pflug, but suddenly this name 
drops out, and the telegrams to the 
General Staff at St. Petersburg are sent 
by General Sakharoff, Chief of the Staff 


to Kuropatkin. Meanwhile there have 
been other changes. Kuropatkin ’s 
original Chief of the Staff was Lieu- 
tenant-General Gilinski, of whom a por- 
trait was given on page 126 of the first 
volume of this History. When General 
Sakharoff became Kuropatkin ’s Chief 
Staff Officer, Gilinski appears to have 
succeeded Pflug as Chief of the Vice- 
regal Staff. It is he who is now being 
left behind at the front, where such an 
able officer should be far more useful 
than in the entourage of the returning 
Viceroy. 

One can hardly envy Alexeieff his re- 
flections as his luxuriously appointed 
“ special ” covers the thousands of 
versts which separate Harbin from St. 
Petersburg. Little more than a year has 
elapsed since, as the newly appointed 
Viceroy of the Far East, he had leapt 
unexpectedly to perhaps the most coveted 
position in the whole Russian Empire. 
In the period that has elapsed history has 
been made at a fast and furious rate, and 
even Alexeieff must feel that at no single 
point in the chronicles of events since 
and including the first midnight attack 
at Port Arthur, does his own share of 
what has happened appear a very heroic 
one. He who inaugurated his term of 
office by an ostentatious review of the 
largest fleet ever collected at one time by 
a single Power in Far Eastern waters, 
has seen that fleet reduced to a mere 
handful of sound ships and a scattered 
array of sadly damaged cripples. He 
who thought to overawe Japan by parad- 
ing- at Port Arthur some 70,000 troops, 
and adding 30,000 to the paper total, 
has seen the Japanese put almost without 
an effort some 300,000 men into the field 
which have time and again proved, man 
for man, a match for the picked soldiers 
of the Tsar. He who thought to absorb 
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Korea us a boa constiiclor absorbs a 
rabbit, has seen Russian influence ousted, 
and Russian troops unceremoniously 
ejected, from tile Hermit Kingdom, and 
the latter converted into u Japanese Pro* 
teetorate. He who counselled first the 
retention and then the relief of Port 
Arthur at all costs and risks, has seen 
tens of thousands of lives sacrificed to 
these futile ends, and novv knows well 


that the condition of affairs in' the be- 
leaguered fortress is, humanly speaking, 
hopeless. And whom does the world at 
large, and Russia in particular, hold re- 
sponsible - for these nine months of 
humiliation and disaster? 

Surely these thoughts gain added 
bitterness for Alexeieff from the reflec- 
tion that he leaves behind him a rival, 
if not triumphant, at least for the moment 
on a pedestal of combined popularity and 


Imperial favour. Kuropatkin may have 
failed twice in his endeavours to meet 
and defeat the Japanese in a great battle. 
Rut he has not lost his prestige as the 
Viceroy has. Russia trusts him, the 
Tsar trusts him, to restore the balance, 
and it is not likely that he will be dis- 
turbed in the Chief.ship, for, at any rate, 
a long time to come. All this must be 
inexpressibly galling to the man but for 


whose underhand intrigues Kuropatkin 
would have been the First Viceroy of the 
Far East. 

- It has been mentioned that Admiral 
AlexeiefE was timed to arrive at St. 
Petersburg on November 14th. But, 
whether owing to the facilities .afforded 
by the new Circum-Baikal connection, or 
because he was in a hurry to get home 
for personal or political reasons, the 
Viceroy actually arrives on the loth, and 
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is accorded what would seem to be a very 
mixed reception. The accounts differ 
rather curiously, and the only safe infer- 
ence is that, while the official welcome was 
decorously warm, there was some public 
disapproval exhibited in the streets. For 
there can be no sort of doubt that Ad- 
miral AIcxcicfT, far from being a popular 
hero like Kuropatkin, is now being- re- 
garded by all save a small band of loyal 
friends with something akin to marked 
hostility. Herein lies the weakness of 
his present position, a weakness which 
he certainly docs not fully appreciate, but 
which is clearly beginning to cause him 
and his party some uneasiness. 

For, although he at first declined to 
allow himself to be interviewed, the 
Viceroy had hardly been in St. Peters- 
burg a day before lie unbosomed himself 
with singular frankness to representa- 
ti\cs of the Paris Press. That he should 
have done this was naturally attributed 
to the disagreeable discovery that the 
Russian public were far more anti- 
Alcxcicff than had been expected, and 
that vigorous effort would be necessary 
to convert them to a better frame of 
mind. The Viceregal defence, though 
liardly convincing, was so remarkable 
that some of the points which occur in 
the interviews granted to the correspon- 
dents of the Telit Parisien and Echo de 
Parts may usefully be reproduced here. 

Categorically the Viceroy declared that 
there had never been any ill-feeling be- 
tween Kuropatkin and himself; that he 
had never proffered any strategic advice 
or tactical counsel to the “ Generalis- 
simo,” who bore the full responsibility 
for all his acts; that he only knew of 
Kuropatkin’s Order of the Day after it 
had been issued; that he had not ordered 
• the naval sortie of August loth, which 
had been decided upon by Admiral 


Skrydloff and Vitoft; and, finally, tha 
he had never had any difference wit 
Admiral Skrydloff. 

It goes without saying that thes 
“ comprehensive but belated denials,” a 
the Paris correspondent of the Time 
neatly labels them, arc not general!; 
regarded as very convincing. In par 
ticular it may be noted that the Alexcief 
who is so anxious to disclaim more par 
ticularly the military responsibility fo: 
what has occurred, is the same Alexeief 
who less than three weeks ago wa: 
pluming himself at Harbin on having 
been Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Russiar 
troops in Manchuria, and announcing 
that he had been specially thanked by the 
Tsar for the excellent services he had 
rendered. 

As regards the denial that any ill- 
feeling had ever existed between himself 
and Kuropatkin, the Viceroy must surely 
either have had bis tongue in his cheek 
when he made this statement, or have 
been serenely oblivious of the countless 
witnesses who could affirm from personal 
observation the direct opposite. Latterly, 
no doubt, Alexeieff has been disposed to 
be very friendly with the ** Generalis- 
simo, ” but to suggest that he bad 
always worked in harmony with him, 
and had never forced his views on him 
with reference to tactical and strategical 
movements, is in quite ridiculous con- 
tradiction of scores of authentic re- 
ports from Liao-yang, and entirely at 
variance, too, with the actual results of 
well-understood disagreements. Why, 
too, it may be asked, should the Viceroy 
be so eager to claim friendly co-opera- 
tion with Kuropatkin now, when it 
would have been so much more beneficial 
to have repudiated three months ago 
those stories which were the common talk 
of the troops at the front? 
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Scarcely more happy was the Viceroy 
in his assumption of virtuous innocence 
of the charge of having assisted to bring 
about the war. He had foreseen the 
war, had even predicted it, he affirmed, 
but had not desired it, because - he felt it 
would be a struggle not between two 
peoples but two races and civilisations. 
He had something to say of the Yellow 
Peril, and seemed more concerned for 
the effects upon other white races in the 
Far East than for any risk to Russia, 
who “ was protected by geographic 
conditions.” But we need not follow 
further this herring which the Viceroy 
would doubtless like to see drawn across 
the real track. 

Of the Japanese, too, the Admiral seems 
to have discoursed with some fluency. The 
Japanese, he thought, prepared their plans 
so carefully that they often overlooked 
opportunities of striking rapid blows. 
He declared that at the beginning of the 
war the Japanese would, if they had dis- 
played a little more audacity and deter- 
mination, have taken Port Arthur, as 
the forts had not been finished. In con- 
clusion, he asserted that, while in April 
the Russians had only 100,000 men in the 
field, they now had 400,000, thanks to 


the efforts of Prince Khilkoff to improve 
the carrying capacity of the Siberian 
Railway. 

We need hardly waste further comment 
on this remarkable communication to the 
Press on the part of a man who, if not 
yet disgraced, is at any rate abundantly 
discredited. Apparently Ids idea is, as 
the Times observes, “ that all is well that 
ends well, and that an eventual Russian 
victory will secure plenary absolution for 
his errors.” But the tale of the latter is 
a long - and crowded one, and there ar~ 
some memories over which the sponge is 
not likely to be passed when the record 
of Alexeieff’s opportunities and h'° 
failures comes up, as it must inevitably, 
for future historical review. For the 
present we may leave him to his denials, 
his optimism, his possible future intrigues 
against the rival with whom he has 
always been such capital friends. At 
this stage there seems little to add to tV 
dry remark of one of the two French 
journalists to whom the above-mentionc 
interviews were accorded, that “in an 
ticipating a revival of his influence >'■' 
Viceroy fails to reckon with Russiar 
public opinion, which will have none of 
him.” 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

ON THIS DOGGER 1IANK— BRITISH FISHERMEN AT WORK— SUDDEN APPEARANCE OP BALTIC 
SQUADRON — RUSSIANS OPEN FIRE— KILLED AM) WOUNDED — BRITISH INDIGNATION 
— ROYAL SYMPATHY— GOVERNMENT TAKES ACTION— NAVAL PREPARATIONS. 


I N’ the early morning of October 22nd 
— only half an hour or so after mid- 
night — the trawlers of what is known 
as the “ Gamecock Fleet " of Hull arc 
peacefully fishing on the famous Dogger 
Bank in the North Sea, about 220 miles 
east by north of Spurn Head. There arc 
between forty and fifty vessels in the 
Gamecock Fleet, each a little single 
screw' steamer, of at most about a 
hundred tons, specially built for the 
work, and carrying a crew of eight or 
nine men. The maximum speed of these 
boats is only some ten knots, but they 
are \cry handy and seaworthy craft, as, 
indeed, they must be to stand the stress 
of the terrible weather for which the 
North Sea has a doubtful reputation. 
These steam trawlers are, as Mr. Walter 
Wood, who is an authority on North Sea 
matters, tells us, “ the successors of the 
old fleets of sailing smacks, whose prac- 
tice was to spend six or eight weeks at 
sea, run home for a week to refit and re- 
provision, and return to the fleet which 
was always present, though constantly 
changing in its individual parts.” The 
modern practice is for a number of vessels 
to be collected in a fleet, which goes out 
to the Dogger and stays there for a 
month or six weeks, the catch being 
gathered from the fishing vessels daily by 
steam-carriers, which take the fish to 
Billingsgate, Hull, and other markets. 

A trawling fleet at work, especially at 


night, is, says Mr. Walter Wood, “ a 
wonderful spectacle. Everything is done 
in orderly fashion. At the head of the 
fleet is tlic ‘ admiral, 1 a smacksman who 
is chosen by his fellows to guide and order 
the movements of the whole. He it is 
who gives the signal to shoot or haul the 
trawls. At night this signal would take 
the form of a rocket. On seeing it, the 
trawls would be shot — that is, got over- 
board — a simpler thing nowadays with the 
almost universal Otter trawl than it w'as 
in the days of the sailing smacks with the 
beam trawl. Most of the crews would 
be below, resting while the trawl was at 
work, and getting ready to haul the trawl 
when the ‘ admiral ’ gave the signal. At 
least there would be one man on deck, the 
man at the wheel, and probably another; 
but the look-out work on fishing craft is 
not, as a rule, rigidly conducted.” 

In the case with which we are dealing, 
the “ admiral ” has duly given the fleet 
the signal to shoot the trawls, and has 
also indicated, according to custom, the 
tack on which the vessels are to sail dur- 
ing the night. The weather is moderate, 
a little hazy, but, from a North Sea 
trawler’s point of view, nothing to com- 
plain of, and sufficiently clear to render it 
impossible to mistake the character and 
occupation of the fishing fleet. The 
latter is trawling on the starboard tack, 
and the boats are showing the ordinary- 
lights of a trawler, a red, white, and 
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out of that fleet’s ordinary course, they 
jump to the right conclusion that these 
arc Russian warships on their way to the 
Far Hast. Others of the fishermen 
believe that what they see is a portion of 
the British Channel Fleet under Lord 
Charles iJercsford, which has recently 
been visiting Tynemouth. Hut the appari- 
tion is so sudden as to leave little time for 
speculation, and in any case there is no 
need for alarm. Everyone knows of the 
fishing that goes on in this part of the 
North Sea, and trawlers arc easily recog- 
nised by their high bows, from which 
they run away to a very low counter, this, 
with the low bulwarks, being necessary 
for the purpose of boarding the fish. 
Moreover, there is plenty of light about 
the fishing fleet, and vessels coming so 
close as these warships arc doing cannot 
fail to perceive the nature of the peaceful 
work in which the hands arc engaged. 
The only cause for apprehension is lest 
some of the big ships should crash into 
the little ones, and in one or two cases 
those on board the latter shift their helms 
in order to give the newcomers a wide 
berth. 

The squadron now sighted appears to 
consist of five warships, the leading one 
with her searchlight out, sweeping the 
sea in front of her from starboard to port. 
These five vessels steam quietly on to the 
westward of the fishing fleet, and within 
one hundred yards of some of the boats- 
No sooner have they passed when another 
squadron of warships looms into view, 
and begins throwing searchlights on the 
fishing fleet. On board one of the steam- 
carriers the crew are so dazzled ,by the 
blinding glare that they fear they will be 
run down. “So me and the rest of the 
crew/’ — these are the words of the boat- 
swain of the steam carrier Swift — “ held 
up fish to show what we were, and to 


show that wc could not get out of the 
way. I held a big plaice up. My male, 
Jim Tozcr, deck hand, showed a 
haddock.” 

The second squadron does not, like the 
first, continue on its course, but goes 
away suddenly to the south-east, thus 
placing the Gamecock Fleet between it 
and the first squadron, now about a mile 
and a half to the south-westward. 

Suddenly the still night air is rent with 
the sound of firing, evidently from the 
quick-firing guns of the second squadron. 
The fishermen for the moment imagine 
that a sham fight has commenced, and 
look forward with delight to witnessing 
an interesting spectacle. But to their 
horror they discover that the firing is not 
with blank cartridge, but with shot and 
shell, which pour in like hail upon the 
poor little steamers, hitting some, and 
causing the water to fly up all round the 
others. 

The fishermen are, naturally, be- 
wildered. All is confusion and terror. 
Some of the boats were in the act of 
hauling their trawl when the firing began. 
These cut away their nets, get up steam, 
and hurry away as fast as they can. On 
board others the surprise is so complete, 
the shock so awful, that the men’s facul- 
ties are benumbed, and they seek refuge 
blindly below, although they are hardly 
safer there from the shells than on deck, 
and are much more likely to be drowned 
if the ship is sunk. There are no braver, 
more hardy fellows afloat than the North 
Sea fishermen, but this is work which 
they cannot understand. Small wonder 
is it that to be caught thus helpless in a 
storm of whistling shell produces for a 
time a paralysed condition of mingled 
stupor and fear. 

The firing lasts, according to some 
accounts, not more than about ten 
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minutes, according to others nearly half 
an hour ; but it is easy to understand how 
the duration of such an experience might 
come to be exaggerated. In the period, 
whatever .it is, several of the boats are 
hit, while the trawler Crane receives such 
injuries that she begins to sink. 

On board the Crane there has been a 
terrible scene of bloodshed. The skipper 
and the third hand are killed, and all the 
rest are wounded with the exception of 


“ I turned to assist him, when anothei 
shell burst through the Crane's side and 
hit me on the left arm, tearing away the 
flesh. But in the excitement I did nc' 
until ten minutes later realise that I wa r 
wounded, although the shell had actually 
grazed my face and head. 

“We believed the Crane was being 
sunk, so the mate shouted ‘Out boat . 5 
We found, however, that we could nc‘ 
launch the boat because the winch had 
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the cook. Some shocking details after- 
wards furnished by Albert Almond, 
trimmer on board the unfortunate 
trawler, give a painfully realistic idea of 
what happens : — “ I had just turned into 
my berth when I heard the firing of guns. 
Going on deck, I saw several ships, 
which had covered us with their search- 
lights, and which were all firing at us 
simultaneously. I ran below again, and 
was followed by the boatswain, Hoggart, 
who had nearly reached the bottom of the 
ladder when he fell backwards crying, 
l I am shot. My hands are off.’ 


been riddled with shot, and would nof 
work. A little later I met the chief - 
gineer, John Nixon. He had been fear 
fully wounded in the head, and, staring 
at me, said, 1 Who are you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, I am Almond,’ I replied. 
Then he exclaimed, ‘ My head is off. 
The poor fellow seemed almost out of his 
mind. Then I saw Captain Smith lyin„ : 
against the winch, his shoulders pointing 
to the port side. I took one glance a 
him, and I dared not look again, 
learnt afterwards that his head had bee 
blown off. The third hand, Leggett. 
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was fount] at the bottom of the forces .s lie 
bidder with Iiis* face blown away except 
the chin. 

" AH this time the battleships were 
firing at us, and young* Smith, the .son of 
the captain, was running* about crying 
<Sut for his father. We feared to tell 
him that he was dead. Two ships fired 
at us continuously, one on the port bow* 
and the other on the starboard. I be- 
lieve that other ships were firing at other 
trawlers/' 

The warships having ceased firing, 
now disappear, steaming away to the 
south-west. One vessel is descried 
apparently lingering to sec what damage 
has been done, but, to the eternal dis- 
credit of the Russian Navy, no attempt 
is made to render such assistance to the 
sinking Crone as would have been ren- 
dered by the warships of almost any 
civilised nation in such a case, even had 
the wretched trawler been a belligerent 
cruiser. It is left for another trawler, 
the Gully which has herself been twice 
hit, to send a boat to the Crane, in order 
to take off the two dead bodies and the 
wounded. By the time the boat has got 
back to the Gully the Crane has sunk. 

It is only right to add that, after the 
first feeling of amazement and alarm to 
which allusion is made above, has passed 
away, the fishermen rapidly recover their 
senses — the prompt help afforded to the 
crew of the Crane is evidence of this — and 
most of the boats go on trawling as if 
nothing had happened. It is not surpris- 
ing that curses loud and deep should have 
been muttered at the thought of such an 
unheard-of outrage, and many a grim 
hope expressed that vengeance would 
overtake the cowardly brutes who had 
been content, after wreaking such ghastly 
mischief on a harmless fishing fleet, to 
sail away without waiting to see, and in 


some degree repair, the consequence of 
their insane mistake. 

On the evening of October 23rd the 
fishing fleet returns to Hull, headed 
by the trawler (l/ouhitein with her flag 
flying at half-mast, as is the custom 
when a fatality has occurred in a Ashing 
fleet. The news that the fleet had been 
fired on by the Russians flies like wild- 
fire through the town, and crowds of 
people flock to the harbour and inspect 
the riddled boats. The bodies of the 
skipper and third hand of the Crane — 
both decapitated — arc taken ashore, and 
on all sides there is a hum of indignation, 
and a chorus of anxious hope that the 
British Navy will show the Russians that 
the lives and property of British fisher- 
folk are not to be jeopardised in this reck- 
less and inhuman fashion. 

On the morning of October 24th the 
newspapers are full of the outrage ; narra- 
tives by eye witnesses are given at length, 
and the heart of the nation is stirred to 
such anger as is rarely shown by the 
phlegmatic and businesslike British 
citizen. Of the manner in which this 
wave of popular feeling spreads itself de- 
tails will be given presently. But in the 
meantime the coherence of this narrative 
will be best served by our turning our 
attention to the perpetrators of this re- 
markable outrage, now known without 
the shadow of a doubt to be the ships of 
the Baltic Fleet, which, at the close of 
Chapter LXIII. we left undergoing firing 
practice and manoeuvres at Reval and 
Libau preparatory to commencing the 
voyage to the Far East. 

At the end of the first week in October 
the ships of the Baltic Fleet were con- 
centrated at Reval. On the 9th the Tsar 
arrived there, and, accompanied by the 
Grand Duke Alexis, who is Grand Ad- 
miral of the Russian Navy, and Admirals 
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Avcllan, Birilcff, and Rozhdestvensky, 
proceeded lo inspect the squadron, as to 
the official title of which a slight altera- 
tion appears to have been recently made. 
There is authority for believing that the 
original intention was to call it the Third 
Pacific Squadron, the Port Arthur ships 
ranking, presumably, as the First, and 
the Vladivostok cruisers as the Second 
Squadron. Later, however, possibly in 
view of the doubtful continuance of the 
Port Arthur division as a recognisable 
unit of offence, Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky’s command came to be habitually 
alluded to as the Second Pacific Squad- 
ron, and this distinction will be observed 
henceforth in the present narrative. 

The review of the Second Pacific 
Squadron by the Tsar appears to have 
occupied the afternoon of October 9th 
and the morning of the toth. On 
October nth a telegram from St. Peters- 
burg stated that “ the Baltic Fleet, con- 
sisting of forty-two ships,” had left Rcval 
for Libau, but this formidable number 
was considerably whittled down by a 
later telegram to the Echo dc Paris, in 
which it was stated that the new fleet 
comprised in all seven battleships, eight 
cruisers, nine destroyers, and ten tor- 
pedoes, several of the last-named being 
armed so as to be able to serve as 
auxiliary cruisers. 

On October 13th Admiral Wirenius at 
St. Petersburg made an interesting state- 
ment to the correspondent of the Echo de 
Paris . Alluding to the fact that the 
Second Pacific Squadron had not then 
left Libau, and accounting for the 
secrecy of its movements, the Admiral 
said : — 

44 The Straits of the Belt and the Sound 
are particularly favourable for an attack 
owing to their-narrowness, which, obliges 
the fleet to proceed in Indian file. We 


know that officers of the Japanese Navy 
have left Japan for Europe. Wc have to 
fear an attack by means of mines thrown 
along the route of the squadron in the 
Danish Straits. . They would not dare to 
do that in the English Channel, where 
there arc too many neutral ships, but in 
the Belt a small craft could throw a mine 
in front of an armour-clad. . . . Wc 
have at least 21,000 miles to cover, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to reach Vladivos- 
tok. At an average speed of nine knots 
the journey alone will take more than 
one hundred days. Add thirty more for 
repairs, provisioning, and coaling. In 
my opinion wc may be very glad if the 
squadron arrives in the Far East at the 
beginning of March.” 

Here we have a repeated indication of 
those nervous fears, to the existence of 
which attention was drawn in Chapter 
LXIII., and the prevalence of which even 
at St. Petersburg was a poor preparation 
for such a journey as that which lay 
before Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s Squad- 
ron. 

The actual start of the fleet appears to 
have been made about October 15th, and 
on the 18th we hear of some of the ships 
anchoring off Langeland, near Farke 
Bjerg, and taking in coal, while others 
were passing through the Great Belt. 
On October 20th the fleet had arrived in 
the bay south of the Skaw, and on that 
evening nearly half the ships proceeded 
to the North Sea, it being expected that 
the remainder, after landing their Danish 
pilots, would follow almost immediately. 
This expectation was evidently realised, 
the squadron steaming slowly in three 
divisions until, at midnight on the 21st, 
two of these came within easy distance of 
the Dogger Bank, with the dramatic re- 
sults above described. 

Something has already been said as to 
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the route which it is intended that the 
squadron shall take, but there is reason 
to believe that up to the last moment 
there was dubiety on the subject, even 
among- the Russian naval authorities. 
For as late as October 20th two different 
versions of the route were current in 
Paris, which had, for the most part, been 


hesitancy which surrounded the earl 
movements of the squadron ; but it is 
of practical importance, for, whate 
may have been the intentions formula 
at the time the fleet started from Lib 
there seems no question that these had 
be considerably modified in consequei 
of the steps taken by the British Gove 
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kept very well informed as to the composi- 
tion and movements of the squadron by 
St. Petersburg correspondents. Thus, 
the readers of the il Latin were assured 
that the cruisers would pass through the 
Suez Canal, while the battleships would 
go round the Cape of Good Hope. 1 he 
correspondent of the Journal , on the other 
hand, had heard from the former captain 
of the ill-fated Vetropavlovsk , now in St. 
Petersburg, that the whole fleet would go 
round the Cape. The discrepancy is in- 
teresting, as showing the uncertainty and 


ment as a result of the squadron’s extr; 
ordinary performance in the North Sea. 

For it goes without saying that th 
British Government, well knowing that i 
such a case it had behind it the who! 
nation, was prompt to take the necessar; 
diplomatic action. On the evening o 
October 24th, the day following the re 
turn of the fishing fleet to Hull, ila 
following official communication v.’a 
issued to the KnglLh Pre.-s : — 

“ The Foreign Oflsee have been in coni' 
munication with representatives o: tin 
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fishing industry of Hull and Grimsby, 
and have obtained from them a full state- 
ment of the facts connected with the 
attack made during the night of the eist 
instant by the Russian Bailie Fleet upon 
a part of the Hull trawling fleet. 

" Urgent representations based upon 
this information have been addressed to 
the Russian Government at St. Peters- 
burg, and it has been explained that the 
situation is one which, in the opinion of 
his Majesty’s Government, docs not ad- 
mit of delay.” 

It subsequently transpired that a depu- 
tation of fishermen from the Gamecock 
Fleet had come from Hull by the night 
mail on October 23rd, and had been taken 
by the local member of Parliament, Sir 
Henry Seymour King, to the Foreign 
Oflicc, where, in Lord Lansdovvnc’s ab- 
sence, they had an interview with some 
of the leading officials. Of this meeting 
a little detail may be recorded. One 
member of the deputation showed part of 
a shell which had crashed through the 
side of his vessel and was found by him 
on her deck. Another was asked if he, 
like his comrade, had any tangible evi- 
dence of the cannonade. He replied 
laconically: “What need? There arc 
two headless trunks at Hull. Several 
men have been struck and some crippled, 
at least one good trawler has been sent 
to the bottom, and the facts speak for 
themselves.” 

The King was deeply moved when the 
news of the incident reached him, and he 
at once caused an intimation to be con- 
veyed to Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, that he desired 
to see him on the subj’ect. Lord Lans- 
downe, who was at Bowood, came up to 
town forthwith, and, after learning at 
the Foreign Office the facts of the case, 
as presented earlier in the day by the 


deputation of Hull fishermen, procccde 
to Buckingham Palace, and had an intci 
view with his Majesty. Meanwhile, tli 
Prime Minister, on receipt of intclligenc 
of tlic outrage, had telegraphed both t 
the horcign Oflicc and, significantly as i 
would seem, to the Admiralty, beside 
making immediate preparations to rcturi 
to London. 

It was eminently characteristic of ou 
gracious Sovereign that, notwithstanding 
the preoccupations of the moment, hi 
should hasten both to express his 
sympathy with the victims of the outrage 
and to render prompt and practical aic 
to those to whom the incident meant 
immediate and substantial pecuniary loss. 
To the Mayor of Hull the Private Secre- 
tary to the King telegraphed as follows 
on October 24th : — 

“ The King commands me to say that 
he has heard with profound sorrow of the 
unwarrantable action which has been 
committed against the North Sea fishing 
fleet, and to ask you to express the 
deepest sympathy of the Queen and his 
Majesty with the families who have 
suffered from this most lamentable occur- 
ence. — Knollys.” Later in the day the 
Mayor received from the King, through 
Sir Digiiton Probyn, a donation of 200 
guineas for the victims of the outrage. 
The next morning came yet another letter 
from Buckingham Palace, forwarding 
£100 from the Queen “ for distribution 
amongst those who are disabled, and for 
the widows and children of the fishermen 
who have lost their lives in the recent 
disaster.” An expression of kindly 
sympathy for the sufferers was added, 
and a report desired of the condition of 
the men who had been wounded. 
Although no proof is ever needed of the 
personal tie which binds the King and 
Queen to their loving subjects, the strong 
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and simple manner in which their senti- 
ments were exhibited on this momentous 
occasion — and particularly, perhaps, the 
directness of the King’s allusion to the 
“ unwarrantable ” character of the 
Russian Fleet’s performances — made a 
singular impression on the public mind, 
and served to enhance the effect of one of 


and full compensation to the suf 
Further, it had been insisted that 
quiry should be instituted with a 
patch, and under conditions which ; 
ensure that appropriate action wo 
taken upon the result of the investig 
The last demand was taken ii 
country to mean that those found r 
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the most remarkable instances of British 
unanimity on record. 

By the evening of October 25th the 
situation created by the outrage was 
beginning to assume definite shape. It 
was understood that in the Note des- 
patched by the British Government to St. 
Petersburg certain definite demands had 
been put forward, comprising in the first 
place the apologies due for the outrage, 


sible for the outrage would be adeq 
punished. This Note was duly 
municated to the Russian Governm 
Sir Charles Hardinge, the Britisl 
bassador at St. Petersburg, on O 
25th. On the same day Count Lam 
the Russian Minister for Foreign A 
called at the British Embassy ai 
quested Sir Charles Hardinge to c 
to Kins' Edward and to the 1 
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Government a message from the Tsar, 
who, while he had received no nows from 
the Admiral in command of the fleet, 
could only attribute the incident in the 
North Sea to a very regrettable misunder- 
standing. The Tsar wished to express 
his sincere regret to the King and the 
Government for the sad loss of life that 
had occurred, and to say that he would 
take steps to afford complete satisfaction 
to the sufferers as soon as the circum- 
stances of the case were cleared up. 

In passing, it is only fair to Count 
Lamsdorf to state that he himself had 
previously expressed his deep concern, 
and had volunteered an assurance that the 
fullest satisfaction would be afforded. 
Unfortunately, it turns out that here, as 
in the ease of the Malacca incident, the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs is 
not in a position to answer for the 
Russian Admiralty, which, at this critical 
moment, refuses to communicate the sail- 
ing orders given to Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky, and professes entire inability to 
reach him with orders or demands for a 
detailed report of what has happened in 
his command up to date. Throughout 
the succeeding negotiations the attitude 
of the Russian Admiralty is in strange 
contrast with the far more reasonable 
and conciliatory tone of the Russian 
Foreign Office. Its defiant indifference 
to the frankly expressed opinions even of 
Continental critics produces, moreover, 
at more than one stage an uneasy feeling 
that nothing would please the personages 
connected with this Department of the 
Russian Government more than a com- 
plete rupture of those friendly relations 
with Great Britain which Count Lamsdorf 
has striven so manfully to preserve. 

The Continental criticism alluded to is, 
indeed, frank to the verge of contemp- 
_ tuous ridicule. In France, where there is 


naturally every disposition to palliate 
what has occurred, it is clear that a most 
disagreeable impression has been created. 
In Germany and-Austria the action of the 
Baltic Fleet is subjected to the gravest 
censure, and it is freely suggested that to 
an attack of nerves, or to intoxication, or 
to both, can such an extraordinary inci- 
dent alone be assigned. To take a single 
and moderate instance of German com- 
ment, the Berliner Tagcblail permits the 
naval critic, Count Reventlow, to say in 
its columns, “ The officers commanding 
these Russian ships must be all the time- 
in an abnormal state of mind, and it is 
therefore not altogether unjustifiable to 
ask, as the English are asking, whether 
a squadron led as this squadron is led, 
ought to be allowed to sail the seas. ” Of 
the Admiral commanding, this same 
naval critic remarks : — Rozhdestvensky 
is known to be an exceedingly nervous 
gentleman, who gets into a state of 
boundless excitement over trifles, and 
it is all the more strange that he should 
have been entrusted with a post so un- 
suitable to a person of his character.” 

But we need not linger to discuss either 
the Russian. Admiralty’s demeanour or 
Continental opinions on the outrage. 
What is more to the point is the action 
taken by the British Admiralty in respect 
of this strange and sudden side issue of 
the Russo-Japanese War, which has so 
unfortunately compromised our own rela- 
tions with one of the belligerents. It 
should be mentioned that since the 
Malacca incident one important change 
has taken place in the great Department 
which controls our sea service. The 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty is now 
Admiral Sir John Fisher, G.C.B., who 
has recently been Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth, and who had previously had 
charge of our magnificent Mediterranean 
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have been assemblages ol ships more 
numerous, and the actual readiness and 
efficiency of the British Fleet on those 
occasions may have been not greatly in- 
ferior. It is also an axiom worthy to be 
held in constant recollection that a 
British warship at sea is always, practi- 
cally speaking, on active service. But 
there is a distinct and decided ditTercnce 
between anv sort of peaceful demonstra- 
tion and one made in such circumstances 
as those alluded to in the above Ad- 
miralty conmni ideation. 

It is a far cry from the Sea of Japan to 
the 11 silver streak " which has sundered 
Great Britain from the Continent of 
Europe. There is yet insufficient cause, 
moreover, why the British nation should 
be involved in the devastating conflict 
which for more than eight weary months 
has been raging in the Far East. But, 
when the British Navy is told to make 
ready for possible contingencies, it must 
do so in no half-hearted fashion, and the 
realism and thoroughness of the British 
naval preparations during the next fort- 
night arc but a little less pronounced 
than if this country had suddenly deter- 
mined to make common cause* with Japan 
against the latter’s adversary. The only 
difference is that the steps openly taken 
arc purely naval steps, and are, broadly 


speaking, confined to the Home, Channel, 
and Mediterranean Fleets. In the latter, 
the measures taken are, as regards fight- 
ing details, measures identical with those 
which would be taken in war, though, 
naturally, the strategy adopted might 
have been different had the outrage com- 
mitted by the Baltic Fleet in the North 
Sea been promptly construed as a hostile 
act, instead of being charitably accepted 
as an insane error. 

Moreover, as the whole incident of the 
outrage springs directly out of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the naval preparations 
made by Great Britain in consequence arc 
almost as clearly connected with the his- 
tory of that war as if they took place in 
Far Eastern waters. A third argument 
in favour of a detailed account of the 
demonstration in question might be 
adduced from the effort subsequently 
made by Russia to lay the onus of the 
North Sea calamity upon the Japanese. 
Although, then, happily the immense 
naval power of Great Britain did not on 
this occasion require to be put to abso- 
lutely warlike purposes, its exhibition at 
this critical juncture forms an episode of 
the war, ns well as a magnificent object 
lesson of the possibilities of naval 
supremacy backed up by superb organisa- 
tion and vigorous counsels. 





